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Braſſs of each kind their fellows fpare 


Bear lives iu amiry with bear. 


HE world,” favs 1 has people of all ſorts.” 

As in the general hurry proc — by the ſuper- 

fluities of ſome and ne cellitics 20 others, no man needs 

to ſtand ſtill tor want of employment, ſo in the tnnumer=- 

able gradations of ability and endleſs varieties of ſtudy 

and inclination, no employment can be vacant for waar 
of a man qualitied to dilcharge 1t, 

Such 1s prob, bly the natural itate of the univerſe ; but 
it is ſo much de formed by intereſt and paſſion, that the 
beneſit ot this adaptation of men to things is not always 
perceiwed, The folly or indigence of thole who ſet their 
ſervices to fale e, inclines them to boalt of qualifications 
which they do not poſſeſs, and attempt butinets which 
they do not undertt: ut; and they who have the power 
of aſſianing to others the talk of life, are feldoin hoactt 
or ſeldom happy in their nominations, Patrons are cor- 
rupted by avarice, cheated by credulity, or ov erpowere 1 
bv reſiſtleſs ſolicitation. T hey are ſometimes too {ronyly 
ifuenced by honeſt prejudices of friend! nip, or the pre- 
valence of virtuous compallion. For whatever cout tc 
fon may direct, it is not eaſy for a man of tender and 
ſcrupulous goodneſs to overiook the immediate effect of 
his own actions, by turaing his eyes upon remoter con- 
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4 THE RAMBLER. 
ſcure, and, when we have no wiſh to ſee it, eaſily 


eſcapes bur notice, or takes ſuch a form as deſire or ima- - 
gination heſtows upon it. bp 

Every man might with the ſame reaſon, in the multi- 15 
tudes that ſwarm about him, find ſome kindred mind 7 
with which he could unite in confidence and friendſhip ; oy 
yet we ſce many ſtraggling ſingle about the world, un- Wl ., 


happy for want of an aſſociate, and pining with the 
neceſſity of confining their ſentiments to their own . 


boſoms. th 
This inconvenience ariſes in like manner from ſtruggles ¶ ce 
of the will againſt the underſtanding. It is not often WF .. 


difficult to find a Tuitable companion, if every man would 
be content with ſuch as he is qualified to pleaſe, But if 
vanity tempts him to forſake his rank, and poſts himſelf 
among thoſe with whom no common intereſt ur mutual WF « 
pleaſure can ever unite him, he muſt always live in a 
{tate of unſocial ſeparation, without tenderneſs and with- 
out truſt, 

There are many natures which can never approach 


within a certain diſtance, and which, when any irregular . 
motive impels them towards contact, ſeem to ſtart back Wh 1. 
from each other by ſome invincible repulſion. There * 
are others which immediately cohere whenever they 
come into the reach of mutual attraction, and with very WM + 
little formality of preparation mingle intimately as ſoon as g 
they meet. Every man, whom either buſineſs or curio- n 
fity has thrown at large into the world, will recollect = 
many inſtances of fondneſs and diſlike which have e. 


forced themſelves upon him without the intervention of 
his judgment ; of diſpoſitions to court ſome and avoid 
others, when he could athgn no reaſon for the prefer- 
ence, or none adequate to the violence of his paſſions : . 


of influence that acted inſtantaneouſly upon his mind, 5 
and which no arguments or perſuaſions could ever o ver-. 
Come. 1 

Among thoſe with whom time and intercourſe have +! 
made us familiar, we feel our affections divided in dit- 1 


ferent proportions without much regard to moral or in- 
tellectual merit. Every man knows ſome whom he can- 
not induce himſelf to truſt, though he has to ſuſpet! 
that 
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THE RAMBLER. 5 


that ther would betray him; thoſe to whom he can- 
not complain, though he never ohſerved them to want 
compatiion ; thoſc in whole preſence he never can be 
gay, though excited by jnvitations to mirth and frees 
dom; 5 and thoſo from whom he cannot content to re- 
ceive inſtruction, though they never in {ulte: 41 his iguor- 
ance by contempt or oſtentation. 

That much regard is ro be had to thoſe inſtints of 
kindneſs and diſlike, or that reaſon ſhould blind ly follow 
them, I am far from intending to inculcate: it is very 
certain that by indulgence we may give them ſtrength 
which they h. ave not from nature; and almoſt every ex- 
am! ple of ingratitude and trca hcry proves , that bv obey = 

ing them we may commit our happineſs to thote who 
arc very unworth\ of 0 Treat 2 1 But it may de- 
ſ-rve to be remarked, that fince few contend much with 
their inclinations, it 15 £ gencrally vain to ſolicit the good- 
will of thoſe whom we perceive thus involuntarily alien- 
ated frem us; neither knowle d; ge nor virtue will re— 
concile antipathy, and though officiouſncſs may for a 
time be admitted, and diligence applauded, thev will at 
leſt be difmiſſcd with coldneſs, or diſcouraged by ne- 
olett. 
Some have indeed an occult power of fiealing upon 
the affections, of exciting ut nives(al ene and 
difpot! I ns every heart to fondneſs all id friend lihip. Zut 
this is a felicitv granted only to the favourites of nature. 
The greater part of menkind find a different reception 
from different diſpoſitions; they {ometimes obtain unex- 
pected carefles from thoſe whom the y never flattered with 
ucommoa regard, and ſometimes exhauſt all rheir arts 
of pleaſing withour effect. To theſe it is necettary to 
look round and arte: t every breaſt in which they ind 
virtue ſufficicat for tin | if] 
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their notice, till they fix on ſome temper congental d. 
their own; as the magnet rolled in the duſt CoLects the 


ü . : 14 i , 1 
fragments of its kindred metal from a thouſand particles 


of other ſubſtances. 


* ' 1 * 4 © 0 ; 1 
Every man muſt have remarked the facility with whit 
the kinduels of others is tomctimes galncd by those to 
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whom he never could have imparted his own. We are 


by our occupations, education, and habits of life, divided} 
almoſt into different ſpecies, which regard one another} 
for the moſt part with ſcorn and malignity, Each of 
theſe claſſes of the human race has deſires, fears, and} 
converfation, vexations and merriment, peculiar to itſelf; 


cares which another cannot feel; pleaſures which he 
cannot partake; and modes of expreſſing every ſenſation} 


which he cannot underſtand. That frolic which ſhakes 3 
one man with laughter, will convulle another with in- 
dignation ; the ſtrain of jocularity which in one place? 
obtains treats and patronage, would in another be heard? 


with indifterence, and in a third with abhorrence. 


To raiſe efteem we muſt benefit others; to pro- 
cure love we muſt pleaſe them. Arittotle obſerves, that? 
old men do not readily form friendſhips, becauſe they 
are not eaſily ſuſceptible of pleaſure. He that can con- 
tribute to the hilarity of the vacant hour, or partake} 
with equal guſt the favourite amuſement; he whole mind} 
is employed on the ſame objects, and who therefore“ 
never harraſſes the underitanding with unaccuſtomed$ 


ideas, will be welcomed with ardour, and left with tie- 


gret, unleſs he deſtroys thoſe recommendations by fault 


with which peace and ſecurity cannot conſiſt. 


It were happy if, in forming friendſhips, virtue could 
concur with pleaſure ; but the greateſt part of human 


gratifications approach ſo ncarly to vice, that few wh 
make the delight of others their rule of conduct, car 
avoid diſingenuous compliances ; yet certainly he that 
ſuffers himſelf to be driven or allured from virtue, mil- 
takes his own intereſt, fince he gains ſuccour by mean 


for which his friend, if ever he becomes wile, muſt coil 


lim, and for which at laſt he muſt ſcorn himſelf. 
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Frail as the leaves that quiver on the ſprays, 
Like them man flouriſhes, like them decays. 


Mr. Rambler. 
Sir, 
you have formerly obſerved that curiofity often ter- 
minates in barren knowledge, and that the mind is 
prompted to ſtudy and enquiry rather by the uncaſineſs 
of ignorance than the hope of profit. Nothing can be 
of Jets importance to any preſent intereſt than the fortune 
of thoſe who have been long loſt in the grave, and from 
whom nothing now can be hoped or feared. Yet to 
rouſe the zeal of a true antiquary, little more is neceſ- 
ſary than to mention a name which mankind have con- 
ſpired to forget ; he will make his way to remote ſcenes 
of action through obſcurity and contradiction, as Tully 
fought amidſt buſhes and brambles the tomb of Arclu- 
medes. | 

It is not eaſy to diſcover how it concerns him that ga- 
thers the produce, or receives the rent of an eſtate, to 
know through what families the land has paſſed, who is 
regiſtered in the Conqueror's ſurvey as its poſſeſſor, how 
often it has been forfeited by treaſon, or how often ſold 
by prodigality. The power or wealth of the preſent in- 
habitants of a country cannot be much increaſed by an 
enquiry after the names of thoſe barbarians who de- 
ſtroved one another twenty centuries ago in conteſts, far 
the ſhelter of woods or convenience of paſturage, Yet 
we {ce that no man can be at reſt in the enjoyment of a 
new purchaſe till he has learned the hiſtory of his 
grounds from the ancient inhabitants of the pariſh ; and 
that no nation omits to record the actions of their an- 

ceftors, however bloody, ſavage, and rapacious. 
The ſame diſpoſition, as different opportunities call it 
forth, diſcovers itſelf in great or little things. 1 have 
a always 
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always thought it unw orthy of a wiſe man to ſlumber in 
total inactivity, only becauſe he happens to have no em- 
ployment equal to his ambition or genius; it is therefore 
my cuſtom to apply my attention to the objects before 
me, and as I cannot think any place wholly unworthy 
of notice that affords a habitation to a man of letrers, [ 
have collected the hiſtory and antiquities of the ſeveral 
garrets in which I have reſided. 


Quantulacungue eſlis, vas ego magna ve. 


How tinall to others, but how great to me 


Many of theſe narratives my induſtry has been able to 
extend to a conſiderable length; ; but the woman with 
whom I now lodge has lived only eighteen months in the 
houſe, and can give no account of its ancient revolu- 
tions; the plaiſterer having, at her entrance, obliterated, 
by his white-waſh, all the ſmoky memorials which for- 
mer tenants had left upon the ceiling, and perhaps 
drawn the veil of oblivion over politicians, philoſophers, 
and pocts, 

When I firſt cheapened my lodgings, the landladv 
told me, that ſhe hoped I was not an author ; for the 
lodgers on the firſt floor had ſtipulated that the upper 
rooms ihould not be occupied by a noiſy trade, I very 
readily promiſed to give no diſturbance to her family, 
and ſoon diſpatched a bargain on the uſual terms. 

had not ſlept many nights in my new apartments be- 
fore I began to enquire after my predecetiors; and found 
my landlad v, whole imagination is chiefly filled with 
her own affairs, very ready to give me information. 

Curiofity, like all other deſires, produces pain as well 
as pleature, Before the began her narrative, I had 

heated my head with expectations of adventures and dit- 
coveries, of elegance in diſgu fe, and Icarning in diſtreſs; 
and was ſomewhat mortifed when I heard that the firſt 
tenant was a taylor, of whom nothing was remembered 
but that he complain d of his room for want of licht; 
ang after having lodged in it a month, and paid only a 
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THE RAMBLER, 9 


week's rent, pawned a piece of cloth which he was 
truſted to cut out, and was forced to make a precipitatc 
retreat from this quarter of the town. 

The next was a young woman newly arrived from the 
country, who lived for tive weeks with great regularity, 
and became by frequent treats very much the favourite 
of the family; but at laſt received viſits ſo frequently 
from a couſin in Cheapſide, that ſhe brought the reputa- 
tion of the houſe into danger, and was therefore difmiiled 
with good advice, 

The room then ſtood empty for a fortnight; my land- 
lady began to think that ſhe had judged hardly, and 
often wiſhed for ſuch another lodger. At laſt an elderly 
man of a grave aſpect read the bill, and bargained for the 
room at the very firſt price that was aſked. He lived 
in cloſe retirement, ſeldom went out till evening, and 
then returned early, ſometimes cheerful, and at ” other 
times dejected. It was remarkable, that whatever he 
purchaſed, he never had ſmall money in his pocket; and 
though cool and remperate on other occaſions, was al- 
ways vehement and ſtormy till he received his change. 
He paid his rent with great exactneſs, and ſeldom failed 
once a week to requite my landlady's civility with a ſup- 
per. At laſt, ſuch is the fate of human felicity, the houſe 
was alarmed at midnight by the conſtable, who demanded 
to learch the garrets. My landlady aſſuring him that he 
had miſtaken the door, conducted him up ſtairs,» where 
he found the tools of a coiner; but the tenant had crawled 

along the roof to an empty houſe, and eſcaped; much to 
the; joy of my landlady, who declares him a very honeſt 
man, and wonders why any body ſhould be hanged for 
making money, when ſuch numbers are in want of it. 
She however confeſies that ſhe ſhall for the future alwavs 
queſtion the character of thoſe who take her garret with- 
out beating down the price. 

The bill was then placed again in the window ; and the 
poor woman was teazed for ſeven weeks by innumerable 
paſſengers, who obliged hertoclimb with them every hour 
up five ſtories, and then diſliked the proſpect, hated the 
noiſe of a public ftreet, thought the ſtairs narrow, ob 
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brought a great box of books, took poſteition of his 


jected to a low ceiling, required the walls to be hung = 
with freſh paper, aſked quethons about the nighbour. WE" 
hood, could not think of living fo far from their ac. WI'*- 
quaintance, withed the windows had looked to the ſouth F"'< 
rather than the welt, told how the door and chimney 8 
might have been better diſpoſed, bid her half the price = 
that ſhe aſked, or promiſed to give her earneſt the next WM” 
day, and came no more. Kel 
At laſt, a ſhort meagre man, in a tarniſhed waiſtcoar, W**" 
deſired to ſee the garret, and when he had ſtipulated for I} 
two long ſhelves,” and a larger table, hired it at a low ant 
ec 


rate. When the affair was completed, he looked round 
him with great ſatisfaction, and repeated tome words 
which the woman did not underſtand. In two davs he 


room, and lived very inoffenſively, except that he fre- 
queatly diſturbed the inhabitants of the next floor by 
unſcaſonable noiſes. He was generally in bed at noon, 
but from evening to midnight he ſometimes ralkel aloud 
with great vehemence, ſometimes ſtamped as in rage, 
ſomerimes threw down his poker, then clattered his 
chairs, then fat. down in deep thought, and again burſt 
out into loud vociferations; ſometimes he would ſigh as 
oppretied with miſery, and ſometimes ſhake with convul- 
five laughter. When he encountered any of the family, 
he gave way or bowed, but rarely ſpoke, except that as 
he went up airs he often repeated 


This habitant th' acrial regions boaſt, 


hard words, to which his ncighbburs liſtened fo often, 
that they learned them without underſtanding them. 
Wat was his employment the did not venture to afk | 
him; but at laſt heard a printer's boy enquire for the au- 
thor, 

My landlady was very often adviſed to beware of this | 
ſtrange man, who, though he was quict for the preſent, 
might perhaps become outrageous in the hot months; 
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THE RAMBLER, 11 


jut as ſhe was punctually paid, ſhe could not find any 
uffictent reaſon for dilmifling him, till one night he con- 
nced her, by ſetting fire to his curtains, that it was not 
ite to have an author for her inmate, 

She had then for fix weeks a ſucceſſion of tenants, who 
ft the houſe on Saturday, and inſtead of paving their 
nt, ſtormed at their landlady. At laſt the rook in two 
ers, one of whom had ſpent her little fortune in pro- 
uring remedies for a lingering diſeaſe, and was now 
ported and attended by the other: the climbed with 
iculty to the apartment, where ſhe languiſhed cight 
eeks without impatience or lamentation, except for 
ie expence and fatigue which her ſiſter ſuffered, and 
en calmly and contentedly expired. The ſiſter followed 
er to the grave, paid the few debts which they had con- 
acted, wiped away the tears of uſeleſs ſorrow, and re- 
rningtothe buſineſs of common life, refigned ro me the 
acant habitation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler; are the changes which have hap- 
ned in the narrow ſpace where my preſent fortune has 
xed my reſidence. So true it is that amuſement and 
ſtruction are always at hand for thoſe who have {kill 
id willingneſs to find them; and fo juſt is the obſerva- 

n of Juvenal, that a ſingle houſe will ſhew whatever 

Cone or ſuffered in the world, 


I am, 


Sir, &c. 
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No. CLXIT. TUESDAY, OCTOBER «, 1751. 


Orbus es, et locuples, et Bruto conſule natus, 

Effe tibi veras credis amicitias ! 
Sunt verz ; ſed quas Juvenis, quas pauper habeba*, 
Quis novus elt, mortem diligit ille tuam. Mas r. 


What! old, and rich, and childleſs too, 
And yet believe your friends are truc! 
Truth might perhaps to thoſe belong, 

To thoſe who lov'd you poor and young; 
But, truſt me, for the new you have, 


They'll love you dearly—in your grave. F. Lew: 


NE of the complaints uttered by Milton's Samſon, ' 
the anguiſh of blindueſs, is, that he ſhall paß 
life under the direction of others; that he cannot reg 
late his conduct by his own knowledge, but mult lic 4 
the mercy of thoſe who undertake to guide him. 
There is no ſtate more contrary to the dliguity of u! 
dom than perpetual and unlimited dependence, in whici| 
the underſtanding lies uſeleſs, and every motion is re 1 
ceived from external impulſe. Reaſon is the great d. 
tinction of human nature, the faculty by which we ay 
proach to ſome degree of aſſociation with celeſtial inte“ 


ad 


ligences; but as the excellence of every power appea \ 1 
only i in its operations, not to have reaſon, and to have 4 . 
uſeleſs and unemployed, is nearly the ſame. =. 
Such is the weakneſs of man, that the eſſence of thin? fl % 
is ſeldom ſo much regarded as external and accident 1 1 
appendages. A ſmall variation of trifling circumſtanco , 
a ſlight change of form by an artificial dreſs, or a ca 
difference of appearance, by a new light and raani_g i 5 
will conciliate affection or excite abhorrence, and detcr4 
mine us to purſue or to avoid. Every man conſfidc: 4 * 
neceſſity of compliance with any will but his ou n, 4 — 
the loweſt ſtate of ignominy and meanneſs; few are [ be 
far loſt in cowardice or negligence, as not to rouſe at t 5 


firſt inſult of tyranny, and exert all their force again 
him who uſurps their property, or iny ades any privileg 
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of ſpeech or action. Yet we ſee often thoſe who never 
wanted fpirit to repel encroachment or oppole violence, 
at laſt, by a gradual relaxation of vigilance, delivering 
up, without capitulation, the fortreſs which they de 
fended againſt aſſault, and laying down unbidden the 
weapons which they graſped the harder for ev ery attempt 
to wreſt them from their hands. Men eminent for ſpirit 
and wiſdom often reſign themſelves to voluntary pupil- 
lage, and ſuffer their lives to be modelled by ofticious 

Ignorance, and their choice to be regulated by preſump- 
tuous ſtupidity. 

This unreſiſting acquieſcence in the determination of 
others may be the conſequence of application to ſome 
ſtudy remote from the bcaten track of life, ſome employ- 
ment which does not allow leiſure for ſufficient inſpection 
of thoſe petty affairs by which nature has decreed a great 
part of our duration to be filled. To a mind thus v vith- 
drawn from common objects, it is more eligible to repoſe 
on the prudence of another, than to be expoſed every 
moment to flight interruptions. The ſubmiſſion which 
ſuch confidence requires, is paid without pain, becauſe 
it implies no confeſlion of inferiority, The buſineſs from 
which we withdraw our cognizance 1s not above our 
abilities, but below our notice. We pleaſe our pride 
with the effects of our influence thus weakly exerted, 
and fancy ourſelves placed in a higher orb, from wv. hich 
we regulate ſubordinate agents by a flight and diſtant ſu- 
perintendence. 3ut whatever vanity or abſtraction may 
ſuggeſt, no man can ſafelv do that by others wich might 
be done by himſelf; he that indulges negligence will 
quickly become ignorant of his own affairs; and he that 
truſts without reſerve, will at laſt be deceived. 

It is however impoſſible but that, as the attention 
tends ſtrongly towards one thing, it muſt retire from an- 
other; and he that omits the care of domeſtic buſineſs, 
becauſe he is engrofled by enquiries of more importance 
to mankind, has at leaſt the merit of ſuflering in a good 
cauſz, But there are many who can plead no ſuch exte- 
nuation of their folly ; who ſhake off the burthen of their 

tation, not that they may ſoar with leſs incumbrance to 
B the 
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brad for mod ty and elegance; and his ſons for learn- 
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the heights of knowledge or virtue, but that they may a 
loiter at caſe and ſleep in quiet; and who ſelect for friend- 
ſhip and confidence unt the faithful and the virtuous, but Wl « 
the ſoft, the civil, and compliant. = : 
This openneſs to flattery is the common diſgrace of it 
declining life. When men feel weakneſs increaſing on = - 
them, they naturaily defire to reſt from the ſtruggles of Wl «| 
contradiction, the fatigue of reaſoning, the anxiety of Wl i; 
circumſpection; when they are hourly tormented with n 
pains and — they are unable to bear any new dil. WM, 
turbance, and conſider all oppoſition as an addition to y 
miſery, of which they feel already more than they can in 
patiently endure, Thus defirous of peace, and thus fear- WM; 


ful of pain, the old man ſeldom enquircs after any other | 
qualities in thoſe whom he careſſes, than quickneſs in Wh. 

conjecturing his deſires, activity in ſupplying his wants, 

dexterity in intercepting complaints before they approach I 
near enough to diſturb him, flexibility to his preſent hu- an 
mour, fu! bmiſſion to haſty petulance, and. attention to Wc: 
weariſome narrations. By theſe arts alone many have WH 
been able to defeat the claims of kindred and of merit, Mr 
and to enrich themſelves with preſents and legacies, A: 
Thraſybulus inherited a large fortune, and augmented 
it by the revenues of ſeveral lucrative employments, which 
he diſcharged with honour and dexterity. Ie was at Br 
laſt wiſe enough to conſider that lite ſhould not be de- 
voted wholly to accumulation, and therefore retiring to 
his eſtate, applied himſelf to the education of his chil- 

dren and the cultivation of domeſtic happineſs, 

He paſſed ſeveral years in this ple: ifing amuſement, and 
his care amply rec compe ſed: his dau: ghters were ce— 


In, prudence, and ſpirit. In time the eagerneſs with 
which the ncighbouring gentlemen courted his alliance, 
obliged him to reke n his daughters to other f, milies; te 
vivacity and curioſity of his ſons hurried them out ct 
rural privacy into the open world, from whence they h. 
not ſoon an inclination to retura. This however he had 
always hoped; he pleaſed himſelf with the ſucceſs of h. 
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15 
ſchemes, and felt no inconvenience from ſolitude till an 
apoplexy deprived him of his wife, 

Thraſybulus had now no companion; and the mala- 


dies ob increaling years having taken from him much of 


the power of procuring amuſement for himſelf, he thought 
it neceſſary to procure ſome inferior friend who might 
eaſe him of his economical ſolicitudes, and divert him by 
cheerful converſation, All theſe qualities he ſoon recol- 
lected in Vafer, a clerk in one of the offices over which 
he had formerly preſided, Vafer was invited to viſit his 
old 1 patron, and bei ing by his ſtation acquainted with the 
em modes of life, and by conſtant practice dexterous 

| buſineſs, entertained him with ſo m any noveltics, and 
ſo readily diſentangled his affairs, that he was d lefired to 
reſien his clerkſhip, and accept a liberal ſalary in the 
hou of T hraſvbulus, 

Vafer having always lived in a ftate of dependence, 
was well verſcd in the arts by which favour is obtained, 
and could without repugnance or heſitation accommo= 
date himſelf to every caprice, and echo every opinion. 
He never doubted but to be convinced, nor attcmpretl 

ppolition but to flatter Thraſybulus with the pleafure 
t a vic corv. By this practice he found his way into his 
atron's heart ; and having firſt made himſelf agrecable, 
oon became important. His inſidious diligence, by 
which the lazineſs of age was gratified, engroſſed the ma- 
1aT7ement of affairs; and his petty offices of civility and 
ccaſional interceſſions, perſuaded the tenants to confider 
um as their friend and benefaCtor, and to entreat lis 
nforcement of their repreſentations of hard years, and 
us countenance to petitions for abatement of rent. 
Thrafſybulus had now banqueted on flattery till he 
ould no longer bear the harſhneſs of remonſtrance, or 
of truth. All contraricty to his own opi- 
ion ſhocked him like a violation of ſome natural right, 
and all recommendation of his affairs to his own infpec- 
ion was dreaded by him as a ſummons to torture. His 
hildren were alarmcd by the ſudden riches of Vater; 
Wu their complaints were heard bv their father with im— 
atience, as the reſult of a conſpiracy agaunſt his quiet, 
2 and 
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and a deſign to condemn him, for their own advantage, 


e 1 
to groan his laſt hours in perplexity and drudgery. The 0 
daughters retired with tears in their eyes; but the ſon 5 
continued his importunities till he found his inheritance i 
hazarded by his obſtinacy. Vater triumphed over all MF, 
their eftorts, and continuing to confirm himſelf in autho- 0 


rity, at the death of his maſter purchaſed an eſtate, and. 


bade him deſiance to enquiry and juſtice. =. 
8 

7 af 
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Mitte ſuperba pati faſtidia, ſpemque caducam 6 10 


Deſpice; vive tibi, nam moriere tibi. SENECA, i 


Bow to no patron's inſolence; rely 
On uo frail hopes; in freedom live and die. 
F. LEWIS. 


upon indigence and dependence is more miſchievous 
in its conſequences, or more frequently practiſed with 
wanton negligence, than the encouragement of expecta- 
tions which are never to be gratified, and the elation aud, 


N 


[ 

1 

: 

5 1 

NONE of the cruelties exerciſed by wealth and power x7 
1 

( 

2 

1 


depreſſion of the heart by needleſs viciſlitudes of hope T 
and diſappointment. | 
Every man is rich or poor according to the proportio 7 { 
between his defires and emen any enlargement doe 
withes is therefore equally deſtructive to happineſs wih n, 
the diminution of poſleſſion; and he that teaches anothe to. 
to long for what he never ſhall obtain, is no lefs an ene (1 
my to his quiet than if he had robbed him of part of hig app 


patrimony. BY 
But repreſentations thus refined, exhibit no — 5 
idea of the wilt of pretended friendſhip; of artifices by befe 


which fol are attracted only to decorate the retinuę fie 
of pomp, au {well the ſhout of popularity, and to obſe 
diſmiſlcd with contempt and 1gnominy when their lead Tu 


has tuccceded or miſcarried, when he is ſick of ſhow, auy ſom 
Wei! 


4 THE RAMBLER, T7 
age, W weary of noiſe, While a man, infatuated with the pro- 
The miſes of greatneſs, waſtes his hours and d. vs in attend— 
ſon BY ance and ſolicitation, the honeſt opportunities of improv- 
ance ing his condition paſs by without his notice; he neglects 
r all W to "cultivate his own barren foil, becauſe he expects every 
tho- = moinent to be placed in regions of ſpontancous fertility; 

and and is ſeldom rouſed from his deluſion but by the ꝑripe 


of diſtreſs, which he cannot reſiſt, and the ſenſe of evils 
which cannot be remedied. 

The puniſhment of Tantalus in the mfernal regions 
affords a juſt image of hungry ſervility, flattered with the 
approach of advanta; ve, doomed to loſe: it before 1t comes 
nto his reach, always within a few days of felicity, and 
ways ſinking back to his former wants. 


651. 
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071100888 1 ſaw,” ſays Homer's Ulyſſes, the ſevere puniſhmen 
ent cg of Tentalue, In a lake whoſe waters approached to 
s WIS his N he ſtood burning with thirſt, without the power 
nothe! 0 drink. Whenever he inclin cd his h cad to rhe deere 
n che ſome deity commanded it to be dry, and the dark ear 
of lu appcared at his feet. Around him lofty trees dr 
ftir fruits to view; th e pear, the pomegranate, and the 
qua apple, the green olive, and the luſcious hy, quivered 
CCS b before him, which, whenever he extended his hand to 
renin ſeize them, were ſnatched by the winds into clouds and 
d to " oblcurity,” 
lead This image of miſery was perhaps orizinally ſuggeſted 
* dome poet by the conduct of his Patron, by the daily 
Cal 
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contemplation of ſplendor which he never muſt partake, 
by fruitleſs attempts to catch at interdicted happinet: "i 
and by the ſudden evancicence of his reward, when he! 
thought his labours almoſt at an end. To groan w. ih 
poverty, when all about him was opulence, riot, and i ; 
fuperfluity, and to find the favours which he had long} 
been encouraged to hope, and had long endeavoured to 4 
deſerve, ſquandered at laſt on nameleſs ignorance, was 
to thirſt with water flowing before him, and to ſee the th 
fruits to which his hunger was haſtening, ſcattered by 
the wind. Nor can my correſpondent, whatever he may ch 
have ſuffered, expreſs with more juſtneſs or force the 5 
vexations of dependence. re 


al 


To the Rambler. = 

Sir, 1 

1 AM one of thoſe mortals who have been courted and up 
envicd as the favourites of the great. Having often 81 
gained the prize of compoſition at the univerſity, [ began Wne 
to hope that I ſhould obtain the ſame distinction in every 
other place, and determined to forſake the profeſſion 0 ſu 
which I was deſtined by my parents, and in which the Wir 
intereſt of my family would have procured me a very ad- 5 vi 
vantageous ſettlement. The pride of wit fluttered in for 
heart; and when I prepared to leave the college, nothing 
entered my imagination but honours, careſſes, and re-WWha: 
wards, riches without labour, and luxury without ex-W ot 
pence, en 
I however delayed my departure for a time, to finiſh WW 1pa 


the performance by which 1 was to draw the firſt notice ten 
of mankind ry me. When it was completed, I hurrid g du 
to London, and conſidered every moment that paſſed be Nobt 
fore its oublication as loſt in a kind of neutral exiſtence eſte 
and cut off from the golden hours of happineſs and fame Par 


The piece was at laſt Printed and diſſeminated by a rapiq 


fale; I wandercd from one place of concourſe to another, 
fealtcd 


; THE RAMBLER. 19 
take, ¶fkeaſted from morning to night on the repetition of my 
nels, Mon praiſes, and enjoyed the various conjectures of 
en he critics, the miſtaken candour of my friends, and the im- 


with ¶ potent malice of my enemies. Some had read the manu- 
„ and ſcript, and rectiſied its inaccuracies; others had ſeen it in 
long Ma ſtate ſo imperfett, that they could not forbear to wonder 
cd to Wat its preſent excellence; ſome had converſed with the 
, was author at the coffee-houſe; and others gave hints that 
e the Withey had lent him money. 
ed by I u knew that no performance is ſo favourably read as 
may chat of a writer who ſuppreſſes his name, and therefore 
e the ¶reſolved to remain concealed till thoſe by whom literary 
reputation is eſtabliſhed had given their ſuffrages too 
publicly to rctratt them. At length my bookſeller in- 
tormed me that Aurantius, the ſtanding patron of merit, 
had ſent enquirics after me, and invited me to his ac- 
quaintance, 
The time which I had long expected was now arrived, 
I] went to Aurantius with a beating heart, for I looked 


d andi upon our interview as the critical moment of my deſtiny. 
often 1 was received with civilitics, which my academic rude- 
began neſs made me unable to repay ; but when I had recovered 


every from my confuſion, I proſecuted the converſation with 
on to ſuch livelineſs and propricty, that I confirmed my new 
h the friend in his eſteem of my abilities, and was diſmiſſed 
ry ad-W with the utmoſt ardour of profeſſion, and raptures of 


in myßß fondncſs. 

thing 1 was ſoon ſummoned to dine with Aurantius, who 
d re-WFhad aſſembled the moſt judicious of his friends to partake 
it ex- Hof the entertainment. Again I exerted my powers of 
fentiment and expreſſion, and again found every eye 
ſparkling with delight, and every tongue ſilent with ar- 


fniſhd 


notice tention. I now became familiar at the table of Auran- 
urricch dus, but could never, in his moſt private or jocund hours, 
ed be obtain more from him than general declarations of 


ſtence eſteem, or endearments of tendernets, which iacluded no 


fame particular promiſe, and therefore conferred no claim. 
rap" This frigid reſerve ſomewhat diſguſted me; and when 
otherWhe complained of three days abſence, I took care to in- 


form him with how much importunity of kindneſs I had 
been detained by his rival Pollio. 


fealtcd 


Aurantius 
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Aurantius now conſidered his honour as endangered 
by the deſcrtion of a wit; and left I ſhould have an in— 
clination to wander, told me that I could never find 
friend more conſtant or zealous than himſelf; that 1+ 
dced he had made no promifes, becauſe he hoped to fur- i 
priſe me with advancement, but had been filently pro- 
moting my intercft, and ſhould continue his good officcs, 
unleſs he found the kindneſs of others more deſired. 

If you, Mr. Rambler, have ever venturcd your mou 
ſophy within the attraction of greatnefs, vou Know t! 
force of ſuch languaye introduced with a finile of £ 
cious tenderneſs, and impreſſed at the concluſion a an 
air of ſolemn ſincerity. From that inſtant I gave my- 
felf up wholly to Aurantius; and as he immediately re- 
ſumed his former gaicty, expected every morning a ſum- 
mons to ſome employment of di gnity and profit. One! 
month ſucceeded another,: and in defiance of appearance? 

ſtill fancied myſelf nearer to my wiſhes, and continucd 
to dream of ſucceſs, and wake to diſappointment. At 
laſt the failure of my little fortune compelled me to abatc 
the finery which I hitherto thought neceſlary to the | 
company with whom I aſſ. octated, and the rank ro which | 
I ſhould be raiſed. Aurantius, from the moment in 

which he diſcovered my pov erty, conſidered me as full 
in his power, and afterwards rather permitted my attend- i 
ance than invitcd it; thought himſelf at li berty to refuſe | 
my viſits whenever he had other amuſements within | 
reach, and often ſuffered me to wait, w TIM pretencling 
any neceſſary bufineſs. When JI was a admitt ed to hi 
table, if any man of rank equal to his own was preſe: 4 
he took oct * to ment ion my writings, and commen 4 No 
my ingenuity , by which he! intended to apologize for tl 
confuſion of dift tinf;ons, and the improper aflortment « 
his company ; and otten called upon me to entertain his 
friends with my productions, as a ſportſman delights i! 


- 


*fquires of his neigh! bourhoovd v ** the curvets of his 


hor ſe, or the obedience of his (pan! ils. | 

To r lere my mortifica- ion, it was his pr actice : 1 
im poſe tall. 8 upon me, by reqd! ring me to writc upon riſe 
| 


ſuch ſubjects as he thought ſulcepr jble of ornament an. 
Uluſtratlor ; 
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—_— illuſtration. With theſe extorted performances he was 4 
* in. little ſatisfied, becauſe he rarely found in them the ideas I 
nd 2 MWIvbich his own imagination had ſuggeſted, and which he Y 
t ja- therefore thought more natural than mine. 1 
„bur When the pale of ceremony is broken, rudeneſs and 2 

pro- oſult ſoon enter the breach. He now found that he 6 


might ſafely harraſs me with vexation, that he had fixed Re 


I1CCs ; 
che ſhackles of patronage upon me, and that I could 


ile. neither reſiſt him nor eſcape. At laſt, in the eighth A 
v the Car of my ſervitude, when the clamour of creditors was F< 
gra- vehement, and my neceſſity known to be extreme, he Az 
th an if ffered me a {mall office; but hinted his expeCtation that 1 
m ſhould marry a young woman with whom he had been = 
„re- cquainted, 7 8 
fum- 1 was not ſo far depreſſed by my calamities as to 4 
One 8 omply with his propoſal ; but knowing that complaints 3 
ances nd expoſtulations would but gratify his inſolence, I 4 
thed urned away with that contempt with which I ſhall never 8 


ent ſpirit to treat the wretch Who can outgo the guilt 
a robber without the temptation of his profit, and who 


= 
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abate Nen 

) the ares the credulous and thoughtleſs, to maintain the ſhow 

mich Bt his levee and the mirth of his table, at the expence of 

+ in acur, happineſs, and life. 

fully | 

tend Ne 1 1 am, Sir, &c. 3 
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's che Gaurus pretends to Cato's fame; 

F hi And proves —by Cato's vice, his claim; 


-— DisTINCTION is ſo pleaſing to the pride of man, 
ce | - ” 
| that a great part of the pain and pleaſure of life 
riles from the gratification or diſappointment of an in- 
ceſlant 


up0! 


of the preſent hour, than to ſurpaſs him that ſtands nc. 
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coſſant wiſh for ſuperiority, from the ſucceſs or miſcar. J 

riage of ſecret competitions, frem victories and defeat \ © 
of which, though they appear to us of great importance | 
in rea ality none are conſcious except ourſelves. =—_ 


= ms 

Propertionzte to the prevalence of this love of praiſe * 
the variety of means by which its attainment is ay 1 
tempted, Every man, however hopclets his pretenſionf Wc: 


may appear to all but himſeif, has ſome project by which 
he hopes to riſe to reputation; ſome art by which, ef. 
imagines that the notice of the world will be attracted ; 
ſome quality, good or bad, which diſcriminates him from k 
the common herd of mortals, and by which others maß 
be perſuaded to love, or compelled to fear him. T ly 
aſcents of honour, however ſtcep, never appear inaccaſ. 
ſible; he that deſpairs to ſcale the precipices by hi. 
valour and learning have conducted their Tate 
diſcovers ſome by -path, or eaſier acclivity, which, thou 
it cannot bring him to the ſummit, will yet enable un 
to overlook thoſe with whom he is now contendivg fr 
eminence: and we feldom require more to the happin 


before us. ; 
As the greater part of hvmam kind ſpeak and 
wholly by imitation, moſt of thoſe who aſpire bo 1 | 
and applauſe, propofe to themſelves ſome example wis 
ſerves as the model of their conduct, and the limit 1 
their hopes. Almoſt every man, if cloſely examined 
will be found to have enliſted himſelf under ſome lea 
hom he expects to conduct him to renown ; to hu 
ſome hero or other, living or dead, in his view, whole 
character he endeavours to aſſume, and whoſe rate 
ances he labours to equal. 7 
When the original is well choſen and judicionſly co- 4 
pied, the imitator often arrives at excellence, Which 
could never have attained without direction; for few ate 
formed with abilities to diſcover new potlibilities of * 
cellence, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves by means never} 
tricd before. | 
But folly and idleneſs often contrixe to gratify pri! 
at a cheaper rate : not the qualities which are moſt i 
trio 
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40us, but thoſe which are of caſtet attainment, are ſe- 
ted for imitation; and the h. ongurs and rewards which 
U blic gratitude has pal | t to the by enef. tors of ma! akin: b 

re expe! ted by wretches who c. in o. aly imitate them in 
eir vices and defects, or adopt ſome petty ſingularities, 


iſcar. 


feat E 
tance, 


wh 4 which thoſe from whom they are borrowed were ſe- 
ie jetly aſhamed. 
* „No man riſes to ſuch a height as to become conſpicu- 
en "Y but he is on one fide cenſured by undiſcerning malice 
n '_ * reproaches him for his beſt actions, and flanders 
fro is apparent and inconteſtable excellencies; and olined 
y Ti. the other by 1gnora: it admiration, which exalts his 
"WW ults and follies into virtues. It may be obſerved, that 
Oo "Wc by whoſe intimacy his acquaintances imagine thein— 
phe es digniticd, generally diffuſes araong them his mien 
(eine Wd his habits; and indecd without more vigilance than 
* $ gencrally applied to the regulation of the minuter 
le ul of be haviour, It is not ecaſy, when we converſe 
DS Such with one whoſe general character excites our 
E neration, to eſcape all contagion of his peculiarities, 
5 ea vn we do not deliberately think them worthy of 
Wo notice, and when they would hare excited laughter 
nd 2 di iſguſt had they not been Pr rotected by their alliance 
_ 'Y d nobler quali: ies, and accidentally conſoi ted with 
» alk 


10\\ ledge or with virtue. 
The faults of a man loved or honoured, ſometimes 
al ſecretly and imperceptibly upon the wiſe and virtu- 
s; but by injudicious fondneſs or thoughtlets vanity 
e adapted with deſigu. There is ſcarce anv failing of 
nd or body, any error of opinion, or depravity of 
tice, whic tl, juſtca. a of producing ſhame and diſcon- 
ins natural eſtects has not at one time or other 
uſty i ZJencd vanity with the hopes of praiſe, and been diſ- 
me” "eWavcd with oftentatious induttry by thoſe who ſouche 
* are ndred minds among the wits or herocs, and could 
ere ve their relation ouly by imilitude of deform! ty. 
In conſequence of this perverſe ambition, every habit 
„„ich rcaton condemns may be indulged and avowed, 
'y Ene a man is upbraided with his faults, he may in- 
it W ed be pardoned if he cudcavours to run for ſhelter to 
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ſome celebrated name; but it is not to be ſuffered that 
from the retreats to which he fled from infamy, le 
ſhould iſſue again with the confidence of conqueſts, andi 
call upon mankind for praiſe, Yet we ſce men that 
waſte their patrimony in luxury, deſtroy their health 
with debauchery, and enervate their minds with idleneſ{;, 
becauſe there have been ſome whom luxury never couldf 
ſink into contempt, nor idleneſs hinder from the praiſe of 
genius, j 

This general inclination of mankind to copy cha.“ 
racters in the groſs, and the force which the recommæn- 
dation of illuſtrious examples adds to the allurements i 
vice, ought to be confidered by all whoſe character cx-i 
cludes them from the ſhades of ſecrecy, as incitements wi 
ſcrupulous caution and univerſal purity of manners. No 
man, however enſlaved to his appetites, or hurried by hi 
paſſions, can, while he preſerves his intellects unin 
paired, pleaſe himſelf with promoting the corruption 
others. He whoſe merit has enlarged his influence 
would ſurely wiſh to exert it for the benefit of mankindi 
Yet ſuch will be the effect of his reputation while l 
ſuffers himſelf to indulge any favourite fault, that the 
who have no hope to reach his excellence will catch aÞ 
failings, and his virtues will be cited to juſtify the copiX 
ers of his vices. | 

It is particularly the duty of thoſe who conſign illu nn. 


0 
. 


trious names to poſterity, to take care left their reader 1 
be miſled by ambiguous examples. That writer may . 

juſtly condemned as an enemy to goodneſs, who ſutl-.., : 
fondneſs or intereſt to confound right with wrong, or il; 


ſhelter the faults which even the wiſeſt and the beſt hail 
committed, from that ignominy which guilt ought aua 
to ſuffer, and with which it ſhouid be more deeply fiiY 
matized when dignified by its neighbourhood to uM: 
common worth, ſince we ſhall be in danger of behold. b. 
it without abhorrence, unleſs its turpitude be laid op. . 
and the eye ſecured from the deception of ſurround"... 
ſplendour, ih 
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eir eloquence to theiv that happineſs 1s 
an, and have by many arguments and c <amples proved 
e inſtability of every condition by which envy or am- 
tion are excited. | 
je calamities to which we are expoſed from the trailty 
nature, the influence of accident, 
alice; they have terrificd greatneſs with confp 


e, are indeed neceſſary to lupport poſitio 
in hears with a with to confute them, 

ly entrance into the mind when fie is introduced by 
Ire, aud attended by pleaſure; but when the jar; udes 
called, and brings oaly fear 


ice and paſhon ; it 
© batteries of argument, fl 
=p of her conquetts, 
emy, or at beſt obtains only a 
out inffuence and without ; 
That life is thort we are all 
tt 
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Young was I once and poor, now rich and old; 
A harder caſe than mine was never told ; 

Bleſt with the pow'r to uſe them—1 had none; 
Loaded with ciches now, the pow'r is g 


Sone. 


F. Lewrs., 
To the Rambber. 
Sir, 
HE writers who have undertaken 


the unpromiſing 
talk of modcrating delire, exert ail 


ail the power of 
not the lot of 


They have ſet before our cves all 


Or the itratagems OC 


PIFacics, 


d riches with anxicties, wit with criticiſm, and beauty 
ith diſeaſe. 
All che force of reaſon, and all the charms 


of langu- 


15 which Ccyery 
truth tins an 


and forrow in her train, 
are barred againſt her by DI'C= 
ſhe ſometimes forces her way by 


paſſes of the intellect 


nc feidom long keeps poſſe ſ- 
but is eected by ſome favoured 
_ nownat ſovereignty, 
authority, 

convinced, and vet ſuffer 
hat conviction to reprets dul projects or limit our 
f expectations; 
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expectations; that life is miſerable we all feel, . 
vet we believe that the time is near when we ſhall fe 
it no longer, Bur to hope happineſs and immortal 


is equaliv vain. Our ſtate may indeed be more or |: 
imbittered as our duration mav be more or Jeſs cond 
tracted ; yer the u moſt felicity lich we can ever atta:&, 
will be little better than alleviaton of miſery ; | 
| we ſhall always feel more pain from our wants the 
pleaſure from our enjoyments. Ihe incident which 
am going to relate will thew, that to deſtroy rhe effect q; 
all our tucceſs, it is not neceſſary that any ſingle 


\ 

| lamity ſhould fall upon us, that we ſhould be harraſlÞ 
0 by „ ef or excruciated by irremedq 
il able pains; ghteft hours of profycrity have tue 
clouds, and 5 . of life, if it is not ruſſled by obo 

| ru lens. will grow putrid by ſtagnation. =_ - 
=_ My father reſolv ing not to imitate the folly of bis . 
ceſtors, who had hitherto left the younger ſons encum f le 

4 brances on the cldeſt, deſtined me to a lucrative pic 

| feſſion; and I being tarefal to lole no opportunit\ Hao 
| improvement, was, at the uſual time in which your c 

| men enter the world, well qualified for the exerciſe q; 

1 the buſineſs which I had choſen. = } 
"a My eagerneſs to diſtinguiſh myſelf in public, and nic 
( [ impatience of the narrow ſcheme of life to which mv 11h y 

| dige nce confined me, did not ſuffer me to continue lon! 

1 in the town where I was born. I went away as fro mr 9 

Iace of confinement, with a reſolution to return n 

more, till 1 thouid be able to dazzle with my ſplcndhe 
thoſe who now looked upon me with contempt ; At 
* reward thoſe who had paid honours to my dawning mY 


rit, and to ſhew all who had ſuffered me to g 5 

by them unknown and geglected, how much they Wb 

took their intereſt in omitting to propitiate a genius en 
* 


mine, It 

Such were my intentions when ] ſallied forth into: r 
unknown world in queſt of riches and honours, which on 
expected to procure in a very ſhort time; for what co! m 
withhold them from induſtry and knowled; ze? Net 4 ot, 
indulges hope will always be diſappointed, Reput-1 pw 
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very ſoon obtained ; but as merit 15 much more cheaply 
knowled: red than rewarded, I did not find mytclt yet 
nriched in proportion to my celebrity. 

I had however in time furmountcd the obſtacles 
y which envy and competition obſtruct the firſt at- 
mpts of a new claimant, and faw my opponents and 
nſurers tacitly confefling their deſpair of fuccels, by 
ourting my friendſhip and yielding to my influence, 
hey who once purſued me vere now fatished to eſcape 
om me; and they who kad before thought me pre— 
mptuous in hoping to overtake them, had now their 
tmoſt with, if they were permitted at no great diftance 
uictly to follow me, 

My wants were not maly multiplied as my acquiſi— 
ons increaſed; and the time cane at length, when 
thought myſelf enabled to gratify all reaſonable de- 
res, and when, therefore, I reſolved to enjoy that 
lenty and ſerenity which I had been hitherto labouring 

procure, to enjoy them while I was yet neither 
ruſhed by age into infirmity, nor ſo habituated to a par- 
cular manner of life as to be unqualified for new ſtu- 
1cs or entertainments. ” 
I now quitted my profeſſion ; and to ſet myſelf at 
ce free from all importunities to reſume it, changed 
y refidence, and devoted the remaining part of my 
me to quiet and amuſement. Amidft innumerable pro- 
ts of pleaſure which reſtleſs idleneſs incited me to 
rm, and of which moſt, when they came to the mo- 
ent of execution, were rejected for others of no ionger 
ntinuance, ſome accident revived in my imagination 
e pleaſing ideas of my nativg place. It was now in 
iy power to viſit thoſe from whom I had been fo long 
bſent, in ſuch a manner as was conſiſtent with my 
rmer reſolution ; and I wondered how it could happen 


hat I had fo long delayed mv own happineſs. 


Full of the adm ration which I ſhouldgcxcite, and the 

omage which J ſhould receive, | dreſſed my ſervants in 

more oſtentatious livery, purchaſed a magnificent cha- 
t, and reſolved to dazzle the inhabitants of the Intle 

wn with an uncxpetted blaze of greatnels. 
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While the preparations that vanity required weng 
made for my departure, which, as workmen will na 1 


caſily be hurried - beyond their ordinary rate, I though 7 
very tedious, J folaced my unpatience with imaging thi bell 
various cenſutes that my appearance would produce, thMth« 
hopes which forme would feel from my bounty, thi: ſp 
terror winch my Power would ſtrike on others ; tr} hi 
awkward 1telpect with which I ſhould be accolted 1 
timorous officiouſnefs; and the diſtant reverence uit 
which others, leſs familiar to ſplendour and dig ni I 
would be contented to gaze upon me. I deliberae aq. 
a long time, whether I ſhould immediately deſcend to hat 
level with my former acquaintances, or make my con hie 
deſcenſion more grateful by a gentle tranſition fro ho 
haughtineſs and rcterve. At length I determined to foro d 
yet lome of my companions, till they diſcovered them l s 
ſj-lves by ſome indubitable token, and to receive the con ur 
gratulations of others upon my good fortune with indif ho 
terence, to ſhow that ] always expected what I had nowihy a 
obtained, The acclamations of the populace I purpoleWndu 
to reward with fix hogſheads of ale and a roaſted rom 
and then recommend to them to return to their work. r he 
At laſt all the trappings of grandeur were fitted, af ce 

J began the journcy of triumph, which I could ha- heir 
wiſhed to have ended in the ſame moment; but ies 
horſes felt none of their maſter's ardour, and I eth 
ſhaken four days upon rugged roads. I then entered ton 


town, and having gracioully let fall the glaſſes, that n 
perſon might be ſcen, paſſed ſlowly through the free. 
The noiſe of the wheels brought the inhabitants to thei! 
doors, but I could not perceive that I was known by 
them. At laſt J dich}, and my name, I ſuppoſe, wa 
told by my ſervants, for the barber ſtept from the oppo 
fire houſe, and ſeized me by the hand with honeſt joy 11 
his countenance; which, according to the rule that I ha 
preſcribed to myſelf, I repreſſed with a frigid gracioul- 
neſs, The fellow, inſtead of finking into dejection 
turned away with contempt, and left me to conſider ho 
the ſecond ſalutation ſhould be received. The ne 
friend was better treated; for 1 ſoon found that I mul 
; purchal 
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werd purchaſe by civility that regard which J had expected to 
| n«fWMcoforce by infolence. 
dug There was yet no ſmoke of bonfires, no harmony of 
ig ü bells, no ſhout of crowds, nor riot of joy; the buhnets of 
e, th the day went forward as by fore; and after havi ing ordered 
„ tha ſplendid ſupper, which no man came to part: ake, and 
; tWwhich my chagrin hindered me from taſting, I went to 
ed bed, where the vexation of diſappointment overpow cred 
uin de fatigue of my journey, and kept me from tleep. 
gntty, | role ſo much humbled by thuſe mortifications. as to 
erarWnquire after the preſent ſtate of the town, and found 
d to hat I had been abſent ro00 long to obtain the triump 1 
y conchich had flatrered my expectation. Of the friends 
fro hose compliments I expected, ſome had long ago moved 
to foro diſtant provinces, ſome had loſt in the malacics of age 
them il ſenſe of anorher's proſperity, and ſome had forgotten 
e con ur former intimacy amidſt care and diſtreſſes. Of three 
indit- rhom I had refolved to puniſh for their former oflences 
d novWhy a longer continuance of neglect, one was, by his own 
rpoled 1duſtry, raiſed above my ſcorn, a. 1d two were ſheltered 
ed rom it in the grave. All thoſe whom I loved, feared, 
"rk. r hated, all whoſe envy or whoſe kindnets I had hopes 
d, anf f contemplating with pleaſure, were {wept away, and 
J hav! r place was filled by a new gener. tion with other 
ut i ies and other competitions ;; and amoay many proofs 
I wat the importarce of wealth, I found that it conferred 
red iq pon me very few diſtinctions in my native place, 
hat n 
ſtreet, lam, Sir, &c. 
o then 
2wn U SEROTIN US. 
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Tauper eris ſemper, fi pauper es, /Fmiliane, 
Dautur opes null's nunc niſi divitibus. Mkr. 


Once poor, my friend, ſtill poar you muſt remain; 
The rich alone bave all the means of gain. Ew, Carr, 


N O complaint has been more frequently repeated in all 
ayes than that of the neglect of merit aſſociated 
with poverty, and the difficulty with which valuable ot 
pleaſing qualities force themſelves into view when they 
are obſcured by indigence. It has been long obſerved, 
that native beauty has little power to charm without the 

rnaments which fortune beſtows, and that to want the 
Fry our of others is oſten ſufficient to hinder us from ob- 
taining If, 

Every day diſcovers that mankind are not yet con- 
vinced of their error, or that their conviction is without 
power to influence their conduct; for poverty ſtill con- 
rinues to produce contempt, and Rill obſtructs the claim 
of kindred and of virtue. The eve of wealth is elevated 
towards higher ſtations, and ſeldom deſcends to examine 
the aCtions of thoſe who are placed below the level of its 
notice, and who in diſtant regions and lower fituation: 
are ſtruggling with diſtreſs, or toiling for bread. Among 
the multitudes overwhelmed with inſuperable calamity, 
it is common to find thoſe whom a very little aſſiſtance 

vould enable to ſupport themMves with decency, and 
who yet cannot obtain from near relations what they 1c 
hourly laviſhed in menten: luxury, or frolic. 

There are natural reaſons why poverty does not eafii; 
conciliate affectioag. He that has been confined from his 
inſancy to the converſation of the loweſt claſſes of man: 
kind, muſt neceſſarily want thoſe accompliſhments which 
are the vival means of attracting favour ; and thougt 
truth, fortitude and probity give an indiſputable right . 
reverence aud kindnetis, they will not be diſtinguiſhe 
by common ces, unleſs they are brightened by ciey204 
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manners, but are caſt aſide like unpoliſhed gems, of 
17+ 1, lich none but the artiſt knows the intrinſic value, till 
7 cir aſperities are ſmoothed and their incruſtations rubs 
d away. 

IAR r. The groſſneſs of vulyar habits obſtructs the eſficacy of 
irtue, as impurity and harſhnets of ttvic impairs the 
ce of reaſon, and rugged numbers turned off the mind 
Cavr, om artitice of difpotition, and fertility of invention. 
: ew have ſtrength of reaſon to over-rule the perceptions 
| in all r ſenſe; and vet fewer have curioſity or benevolence to 
Clated ruggle long againſt the firſt impreſſion : he therefore 
ble or Who fails ro pleale in his ſalutation and addrets, is at 
1 they ace rejected, and never obtains an opportunity of thow- 

erved, e his latent excellencies or eſſential qualities. 
ut the WY It is indeed not eaſy to preſcribe a ſucceſsful manner 
nt the approach to the diſtreſſed or neceſſitous, whoſe condi- 
m 0V- Mon ſubjects every kind of behaviour equally to miſcar- 
age, He whoſe confidence of merit incites him to meet 
ithout any apparent ſenſe of inferiority the eyes of 
hoſe who flattered themſelves with their. own dignity „is 
onſidered as an inſolent leveller, impatient of the juſt 
rerogatives of rank and wealth, eager to uſurp the ſta- 
wa to which he has no right, and to confound the ſub- 
rdinations of ſociety : and & ho would contribute to the 
xaltation of that ſpirit which even want and calamity 


con- 
ithout 
con- 
claims 
vated 
amine 
of its 


at1005 Wire not able to reſtrain from rudeneſs and rebellion ! 
mong But no better ſucceſs will commonly be found to 
mtr, tend ſervility and dejection, which often give pride the 
ſtance Wonfidence to treat them with contempt. 5 requeſt made 
„ ano With diffidence and timidity is e- filly denied, becauſe the 
ey ſcepetitioner himſelf ſeems to doubt its fitneſs. 


Kindneſs is generally reciprocal ; we are defirous of 


OO OOO 


eaſi! eating others, becauſe we receive pleafure from them; 
ms ut by 1 what mcans can the man pleaſe whoſe attention 1s 
mann groſſed by his diſtreſſes, and who has no leiſure to be 
0 hich 5 ſficious; whoſe will is refirained by his neceſſities, and 
101200 vho has no power to confer benefits ; whoſe temper is 
EX i ; erhaps vitiated by mit cry, and whoſe underſtanding is 
111111088 


mpeded by, ignorance ! 
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It is vet a more offenſive diſcouragement, that g ut 


ſame actions performed bv different hands produce diff. #h 
ent effects, and inſtead of ratir g the man by his perfor» 
ances, we rate too frequently the performance by 1 an 
man. It ſometimes happens in the combinations of | * 
that important ſervices are performed by inferiors; 6 
though their zeal and activity may be paid by pecunia ie: 
rewards, they ſeldom excite that flow of gratitude, < En 
obtain that accumulation of recompenſe, with which -3 
think it their duty to acknowledge the favour of th lic 
who deſcend to their afliſtance from a higher clevatio®! 
To be obliged, is to be in ſome reſpect inferior to an 1 
other; and few willingly indulge the memory of an «WF 


tion which raiſes one whom they have always been 
cuſtomed to think below them, bur ſatisfy themic!, 
with faint praiſe and penurious payment, and rh 
drive it from their own minds, and endeavour to conceal 
it from the knowledge of others. 

It may be always objected to the ſervices of thoſe wh 
can be ſuppoſed to want a reward, that they were p 
duced not by kindneſs but intereſt; they are therefor, 
when they are no longer wanted, eafily diſregarded : 
arts of inſinuation, or ſtratagems of ſelſiſhnefs. Beact: 
which are received as gifts from wealth, are exacted g 
debts from indigence; and he that in a high ſtation Aj 
celebrated for ſuperfluous goodneſs, would in a mean 
condition have barely been confeſſed to have done his dur! 

It is ſcarcely poſſible for the utmoſt bene volence 
oblige, when exerted under the difadvantages of pres 
inferiority ; for by the habitual arrogance of wealth, fu 
expettations are commonly formed as no zeal or induf 


can fatisfy : and what regard can he hope who has dv 


leſs than was demanded from im! 

e are indeed kindnefles conferred which w. 
never purchaſed by precedent favours, and there 1s «'Þ 
alottion not ariſing from gratitude or groſs intereſt, "| 
which ſimilar natures are attracted to cach other, with. 4 
gut proſpect of any other advantage than the pleaſurc 
exchanging ſentungnts, and the hope of confirming th 
eſteem of themiclves by the approbation of each ot) 


44 
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ut this ſpontaneous fondneſs ſeldom rifes at the fight of 
overty, which every one regards with habitual cont inpt, 
ad of which the appl: wit is no more courted bv vamity 
lan the countenance is folicited by ambition. The moſt 
enerous and diſintereſted friendſhip muſt be reſolvedſat 
if into the love of ourſelves; het W vi hoſe repu- 
tion or dignity inclines us to conſider his eſtcem as 
timonial of deſert, will always find our hearts open to 
is endearments, We every day ſee men of eminence 
lowed with all the obſcquicuſneſs of dependence, and 
urted with all the blaudichments of flattery, by thoſe 
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== ho want nothing from them but profeſſions of regard, 

fan :8"4 who think th emſelves liberally rewarded by a bow, 

een „ ſmile, or an embrace, | | 

{cl But thoſe prejudices which every mind feels more or 

4 s in favour of riches, ought, like other opinions which 

concah ly cuſtom and example have impreſſed upon us, to be 
time ſubjected to reaſon, We muſt learn how to fe- 

Tons JG the real character from extrancous adhcſtons and 

re p ſual circumſtances, to conſider cloſely him whom we 

orefor e about to adopt or reject; to regard his inclinations as 

ded ; ell as his actions; to trace out thoſe VINTUES which lie 

e rpid in the heart for waat oy. opportunity, and thoſe 

Bed ces that lurk unſeen by the abſence of temptation ; that 

= $a hen we find worth faintly ſhooting in the ſhades of ob- 

WWE. urity, we may let in light and ſunſhine upon it, and 

dun ben barren volition into efficacy and power, 

once 
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| Candida perpetuo reſide concordia lefto, = 3 
| Tanque parti ſemper fi: Venus æqua jugo. _ 
; Diligat ivta ſenem quo dam, fed et ipla marito 3 
- Tum quoque cuin fuerit, nun videatur anus, * 
Marr, BY''< 
f Their nuptial bed may fm ling concord dreſs, Wd - 
A d Venus Ill the hajpy union bits ! pO 

Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth \\ 
To tucir dim eyes recall thy bloom of youth, F. Lew n. 

at 

To the Rambler, 5 
Hr, 8 

II 1s not common to envy thoſe with whom we cant, 

eaſily be placed in compa! iſon. Every man ſees wiH² on 
out malevolence the progreſs of another in the tracks pe 

life which he has himſelf no deſire to tread, and here, 
without inclination to cavils or contradiction, the rens nick 
of thoſe whoſe diſtance will not ſuffer them to draw ! hic! 

attention of mankind from his own merit. The! - 
never thinks it neceflaryv to conteſt the lawver's abi 

nor would the Rambler, however jealovs of his repu:$&'r. 

tion, be much diſturbed by the tuccets of rival wits le 

Agra or lipahan, no 

| 'We do not therefore aſcribe to vou any ſuperlat, Ti 
degree of virtue, when we believe that we may infor 

you of our change of condition without danger of ne 
lignant faſcination ; ani that when you read of the mill: 

riage of vour correſpondents Hymenæus and Tranquil ito \ 
vou will join your wiſhes to thoſe of their other fricu ena 

for the happy event of an union in which caprice : * 
felfifſhnels had fo little part. Tik 
There is at leaſt this reaſon why we ſhould be lefs ge 

ceived in our connubial hopes than many who enter 1! ili 
the ſame ſtate, that we have allowed our minds to f. nan 
no unrcaſonabie expectations, nor vitiated our fan ved 
in the ſoft hours of courtſhip, with viſions of felic! ms 
| which human power cannot beſtow, or of perfect UE 


which huiaan virtue cannot attain, That impartiz | 
9 
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m which we endcavoured to inſpect the manners of all 
751 # hom we have kno«n, was never fo much ove powered 
; ur pallion but that we Gditcovered fone taults and 
exakncftes in each other, and joined our hands in cons 
tion ; that as there are advantages to be enjoyed in 
irriage, there ate nconaveniences hkewife to be en- 
red; and that, together with confederate intellects 
d auxhar virtues, we mult ind different opinions and 
polite inclinations. 

We however fatter ourſelves (for who 15 not flattered 
himſelf as well as by others on the day of marriage) 
t ve are eminentiv qualiticd to give mutual picature, 
buth 's without ans fuch remarkable ditpaen as 
1 give either an opportuny v of infulting the other with 
mp us names and fplendid aithances, nr of calling in, 
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on any dometftic comroverly, the overneariny attifttance 
powerful relations. Our fortune was Cqually ſun— 
le, ſo that we meet without any of the oblivations 
hich always produce reproach, or ſuſpicion of repragch, 
hich thuugh thev may be ene in ne gaetics of 


e firſt month, no delicacy will alwans ſupprets, or of 


bylit! hich the {uppreſiion muſt be confidered as a new fa- 
repu'''r, to be repaid by tamenels and ſubmiſſion, till grati— 
wn. ic takes an place of love, and the de'ire of pleaſing 


pencrat's by degrees into the fear of oftead:;ng 
the 2 nents cauſed no delav ; for we did not truſt 
raftairs to the negociation of wretches who would 
we paid their court hy multiplying ſtipulations. Tran- 
illa ſcorned to detain any part of Her fortune from him 
to whote hands the deltwered up her perſon ; aud Hy- 
enæus thought no act of batenets more criminal than 
s who en); wes his wife by her own generoſitv, wth 9 * 
rymg without a jointure CET her to all the 
avers of accident and caprice, and at laft boaſts his li- 
ralitv, by granting what only the 1nd:tcretion of her 
Incls enabled him to withhold. He therefore re- 
ved on the common terms the portion which any other 
man might have brought hun, and referved all the 
uberance of acknowlkdgiment for thoſe excellencies 
which 
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which he has yet been able to diſcover only in Tran, 
quitta. 

We did not paſs the weeks of courtſhip like thoſe why 
conſider themſelves as taking the laſt draught of plex. 
ſure, and reſolve not to quit the bowl without a ſurfei; 
or who know themſelves about to ſet happineſs to ha 

zard, and endeavour to loſe their ſenſe of danger in th 
ebricty of perpetual amuſement, and whirl round th! 
gulph before they fink. Hymenzus often repeated a me 
dical axiom, that the ſuccorrs of fickneſs ought not to | 
waſted in health, We know that however our eyes may”! 


yet ſparkle, and our hearts bound at the preſence of cac | he 
other, the time of liſtleſſneſs and latiety, of peeviſhne(h" 
and diſcontent, muſt come at laſt, in which we ſhall h 2 

10 


driven for relief to ſhows and recreations ; that the uni 
formity of life muſt be ſometimes diverſified, and the 
vacuities of converſation fometimes ſupplied. We re 
joice in the reflection that we have ſtores of novelty y: 
unexhauſted, which may be opened when repletion | 
call for change, and gratifications yet untaſted, by wic 
life, when it ſhall become vapid or bitter, may be ue 
ſtored to its former ſweetneſs and ſprightlineſs, and a ava 
irritate the appetite, and again ſparkle in the cup. | 
Ou: time will probably be lefs taſteleſs than that q 


thoſe whom the authority and avarice of parents unit 
almoſt without their conſent in their early years, butol® Þ 
they have accumulated any fund of reflection, or c th 
lected materials for mutual entertainment. Such e 
have often ſeen riſing in the morning to cards, nd it 
tiring in the afternoon to dote, whoſe happineſs uc 
ceichrared by their neighbours, becauſe they hap; * þ a 
grow rich be parſimony, and to be Kept quiet by inten 1 
libilitv, and agreed to eat and ſleep together. 7 chte 

We have both mingled with the world, and are the ee. 
fore no ſtrangers tothe faults and virtues, the deſigns ara >! 
competitions, the hopes and fears, of our cotemporari Cath 
We have both amuſed our leifure with books, and c: Ve | 
therefore recount the events of former times, or cite '? 


dictates of ancient wiſdom. Every occurrence furniſh 
u- with ſome hint which ond or the other can 1mpro\ 
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nd if it ſhould happen that memory or imagination fail 


, We can tetire to no idle or unimproving tolitude. 
Though our characters, beheld at a diſtance, exhibit 


his general refemblance, yet a nearer inſpectiou diſcovers 


uch a oiihmilitude of our habitudes and ſentiments, as 
eaves each fome peculiar advantages, and affords that 
oncordia diſcors, that ſuitable diſagreement which is al- 
avs neceſſary to intellectual harmony. There may be 
total diverſity of ideas which admits no participatic,u of 
he ſame delight, and there may hikewtſe be ſuch a con- 
ormity or notions as leaves neither a: 1y thing to add to 
he deciſions of the other. With ſuch coat rariety there 
an be no peace; with fuch ſimilarity there can be no 
!eafure, Our reaſonings, though often formed upon 
Ferent views, terminate generally in the ſame conche- 
on. Our thoughts, like riv ulets iſſuing from diſtant 
prings, are e. ach impregnated in its courſe with various 
mixtures, and tinged by infuſions unknown to the other, 
et at laſt eaſily unite into one ltream, and purify them- 
cives by the gentle cfferveſcence of contrary qualities. 
Theſe benefits we receive in a greater degree as we 
onverſe without reſerve, becauſe we have nothing to 
mceal, We have no debts to be paid by impercepuble 
uctions from avowed expences, no habits to be in- 
mn 3 by the private ſubſerviency of a favoured ſervant, 


0 private interviews with needy rejations, no intelligence 


th lp1es placed upon cach other. W (S confidered 1 mars 
age as the moſt ſolemn league of perpetual friendſhip, a 
ite from which artitice and concealment are to be ba- 
ſhed for ever, and in which every act of diſſimulation 

> a breach of faith. 
The mt DETUOUS viv: city of vouth, and that ardour of 
efire which the firſt fight of pleaſure naturally pro- 
ces, have long ceaſed ro hurry us into irregularity and 
chemcnce; and EXPE rience has ſhewn us that few grati- 
cations are too valuable to be ſacriſiced to com pl: ailance. 
4 have thought it convenient to reſt from the fatigue 
F pleaſ are, and now onlv continue that courſe of life 
to which we had before entercd, confirmed in our 
vice by mutual approbation, ſupported in our reſolu— 
don 
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tion by mutual encouragement, and afliſted in our eo 
by mutual exhoitation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is our proſpect of life; a prof. 
pect which, as it is beheld with more attention, ſeeins ff 
open more extenſive happineſs, and ſpreads by degres 
into the boundlels regivas of eternity. But if all ag 
prudence has bcen vain, and we arc doomed to give on 
inſtance more of the uncertainty of human diſcerame; 
we ſhall comfort ourſelves amidſt our d1fappointiment 
that we were not betrayed but by ſuch deluſions as ca. 
tion could not eſcape, ſince we ſouglit happineſs only i 


the arms of Virtue. 4 
. uf 

We are, Sir, | 

$ 1 

Your humble Scrvants, * 


HYMENALUS, 
I RAN QUILLA Wn 


F CS 

5 22 . 
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— decipit ty 
Frons prima multos, rara mens intelligit poc 

Quod interiore condidit cura angulo, PHADRUS, WW; v 
The tinſel glitter and the ſpecious mien Wi 
Delude the moſi ; few pry behind the ſcene, 1 
II has been obſerved by Poileau, that “a mean or com. 0 | 
mon thought expreſſed in pompous diction, ger.“ 
© rally pleaſes more than a new or noble ſentiment deli 
© vercd in low and vulgar language; becaule the nun. 
« her is greater of thoſe whom cuſtom has enabled: = 
judge of words, than whom ſtudy has qualited to co : | 
amine things.“ * 
This ſolution might ſatisfy, if {uct only were offend hag 
with meanncis of expreiiton as arc unable to diſtinge uf 
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THE RAMBLER. 29 
ropriety of thought, and to ſeparate propoſitions or 


1 


Nagecs trom the chic! es hy which the are conveyed 10 
he underſtanding. But this kind of chgult is by no 
ieans confined to the ignorant or ſuperficial; it operates 
niformly and univerſally upon readers of all claſſes; 
rery man, however profound or abitracted, perceives 
imſelf irreſiſtibly alienated by low terms; they who 
rofeſs the moſt zcalous adherence to truth, are forced to 
mit that ſhe owes part of her charms to her ornaments; 
nd loſes much of her power over the foul when ſte 
ders difgraced by a drefs uncouth or ill adjuſted. 
| We are all offended by low terms, but are not diſ- 
uſted ahke by the ſame compoſitions, becauſe we do 
t all agree to cenfure the fame terms as low, No word 
naturally or intrinſically meaner than another; our 
nion therefore of words, as of other things, arbitra- 
y and capriciouſly eftabliſhed, depends wholly upon 
cident and cuſtom. The cortager thinks thoſe apart- 
ents ſpiendid and fpacious, Which an inhabitant of pa- 
ces will defpite for their inelcgance, and to him who 
paſſed moſt of hie hours with the delicate and polite, 
ny expreiſions will ſeem ſordid, which another, equally 
te, may hear without oftcace; but a mcan term never 
is to difpleaſe him to whom it appears mean, as po— 
rty is certainly and invariably defpiled, though he who 
poor in the eyes of foine, may by others be cavicd for 
wealth. 
Words become low by the occaſions to which they are 
plied, or the general character of them who uſe them; 
the diſguſt heck they produce ariſes from the re- 
val of thoſe images with winch ther are commonly 
ted, Thus if, in the moſt ſolemn diſcgurſe. a phraſe 
bens to occur which has been ſuccetsfully emploved 
tome ludicrous narrative, the graveſt auditor fads it 


cult to refrain from laughter, when they who are 


* 


prepolleffed by the fume accidental aſſociation are 
ly unable ro gueſs the reaton of his merrnnenrt. 
or.is which convey ideas of dignity in one age, are 
bed from elegant writings orconverſation in another; 
auſe they are in time debaſed by vulgar mouths, and 
2 Can 
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tion of unpicating images. 
When Macbeth is confirming himſelf in the torn 


purpole of ſtabbing his king, he breaks out annuk i 


emotions into a wiſh natural ro a murderer : 


Come, thick night! 

And pall thee in the dynaneſt ſmoke of hell, 

That my keen knife ſee not the wound it akon , 
Nor hrav'u peep throvgh the blanket of the dark, 


To cry, Hold, hold! 


In this paſſage is exerted all the force of poctry, t! 


force which calls new powers into being, which em 
dies ſentiment and animates matter; vet perhaps 1ca 
any man now peruſes it without ſome diſturbance of | 
attention from the counteraction of the words to:! 
ideas. What can be more dreadful than to implore ! 
preſence of night, inveſted not in common obſcurity, | 
in the ſmoke of hell! Yet the efficacy of this invocgt 
is deſtroyed by the inſertion of an epithet, now tes 


heard but in the ſtable, and dun might may come or; 


„ithout any other notice than contempt. 
If we ftart into raptures w hen ſome hero of the 1 


teils us, that (f 1&4 3 his lance rages with egg 


rels to deſtroy: if we are alarmed at the terror of: 
ſoldiers, commanded by Cæſar to hew down the fac 
grove, who dreaded, ſays Lucan, left the axe aim: 


the oak ſhould fly back upon the ſtriker— 


i robora ſacro ferirent, 
In ſua crec debant redituras me ado ſecures, 


None dares with impious ſteel the grove to rend, 
Leſt on hunſelf the deſtin'd flroke deicend ; 


ve cannot ſurely but ſympath ſe with the horrors © 


wrietch about to murder his maſter, his friend, his boy 


factor, who ſuſpects that the weapon will refuſe it 
face, and tart back from the breaſt which he is prepa 
to violate, Vet this ſentuncut is weakencd by the us 


can be no longer heard without the involuntary recolle 
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f an inſtrument uſed by butchers and cooks in the mean- 
| emp oyments; we do not immediately conceive that 
ny CI: ne of importance is to be committed with a knife; 
wr who does not, at laſt, from the long habit of ed 
7 a knife with ſordid ofhces, fect averſion rather than 
error |! 
Macbeth proceeds to wiſh, in the madneſs of guilt, 
bat the intpection of heaven may be intercepted, and 
t he may, in the involutions of infernal darkneſs, 
e the eve of 1 rovidence, This is the utmoſt extra- 
-3nce of determined wickedacts; vert this is fo debaſed 
two unfortunatc words, that wle I endeavour ro 
npreſs on my reader the energy of the ſent ment, can 
ure check my riability when the expreſſion forces 
elf upon my mind, for who, without ſome relaxation 
nis gravity, can Rear oi the avengers of guilt pecprog 
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{We Theſe ling CTICCTIONS of diction are Icfs obvious to the 

1 er, as he is lets acquamted with common uſages; 
i wt 


ey are therefore whully i uperceptible to a foreigner, 
no learns our language from books, and will ſtrike a 


tary academic tets forcibly than a modith lady. 
hol Amoag the numerous os that mult concur to 
h es aplere an author, c arg G1 e unp — * An 
j C LY entrance into tune lein: 4 e 5 Ct F. [OW 
1 by . ' 
hr th be planted in wn Ig but mull . "ned 
Fo public. Argu nentar ton m be taught in colleges , 
alme SOR AN ELD Fo WP ET 3 1 3 6 
theories formed in reti ent; but the artihce ol 
xilihment and the powers oi attraction can be gained 


by general canverte. 

An acquaintance eit prevailing cuſtoms and faſhion- 
— clevance ts Necc;lirv es it, A tier PUuUrP! ſe 
& injury that grand imagery ſufters from unſuitable 
0 18, perional merit Dias te IT rom 11 le Heis and 19 
cacy, When the fucccts of /Encas depended on the 
ur of the queen upon whoſe coaſts he was driven, 
; celeſtial protectiets thouaht nim not iuuntlient! lee 
ed againſt rejection by his pictv or bravery, but de- 
ed him for the iater vie with Dreternatufal beautv. 
avever delires, for his writings or hümielt, witat none 
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can reaſonably contema, the favour of mankind, mu 


add grace to ſtrength, and make his thoughts agreea' 


as well as uſeful, Many complain of neglect who nerd 


tried to attract regard. It cannot be expected that 


patrons of ſcience or virtue ſhould be ſolicitous to ale 
ver excellencies, which they who poſſeſs them ſhade ar 
diſguiſe. Few have abilities ſo much needed by the 7: 
of the world as to be careſſed on their own terms; at 


he that will not condeſcend to recommend himſelf by c 


ternal embelliſhments, muſt ſubmit to the fate of juſt (i; 


timent m ean!y expreſied, and be ridiculed and torgotte 
before he is underſtood, 
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Nec pluteum cædet, nec demorſos ſapit ungues 


N 


No blood from bitten nails thoſe poems drew; 
But, churn'd like ſpittle, trom the lips they flew. 
, t , | 


Dvyprx. 


NATURAL hiſtorians aſſert, that whatever is form 


for long duration, arrives flowlv to its mature 
Thus the fhrmeſt timber is of tardy grow th; and anin 
generally exceed each other in longevity, in propor 
to the time between their conception an :d ri1cir birth. 


The ſame obfervation may be extended to the G 


ſpring of the mind, Haſty compoſitions, however t 


pleaſ: at firſt by flowery luxuriance, and ſpread in! 
ſunſhine of temporary favour, can ſeldom enqure ! 
change of ſcaſons, but pe: 1th at the firſt blaſt of eritich 
or froſt of ne; leck. When Apelles was reproached v | 


the paucity of his productions, and the incellant: atter 


with which he retauched his pieces, he condeſcendedf 


make no other anſwer, than that e aEꝭZmd for pe- 

40 j. 
No vanity can more juſily incur contempt and in. 
na 


* 
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1, wu don than that which boaits of negligence and hurry. 
or who can bear with patience the writer who claims 
o nero ſuperiority to the reſt of his ſpecies, as to imagine 
hat at mankind are at leiſure for attention to his extem po- 
» diſc icy ſallies, and that poſterny will repo ſit his caſual ef- 


2 * 


ade an foss amo! 18 the treaſores of ancient wiſdom! 

thc 1 Men have ſometimes apprared of tuch tranſcendent 
is; anWilities, that their fliehteft and moſt curſory pei form- 
peo ces excel all that labour and ſtudy can enable meaner 
wit let telletts to compole; as there are reviens of winch tlie 
rc Wontancous products cannot be equalled in other forls by 


re and culture. But it is no les dangerous for any 
n to place himſelf in this rank of naderſtanding, and 


ney that he is born to be Muſtrious wnhout labour, 
un to omit the cares of huſbandry, and expect from his 


1”: 1, round the blotloms of Arabia. 
The greateſt part of thoſe u ho congratulate themſelves 
ö. pon tlieir intellectual dignity, and uſurp the privileges 


sus, genius, are men u. hom only themſelves would ever 
ave marked out as enriched by uncommon liveralittes of 
arure, or entitled to veneration and immortality on caſy 


Fo rms. This ardour of confidence is uſually found 
v Drs, mong .thoſe who, having not enlarged their notions by 
ooks or converſation, are perſuaded, by the partiality 

; form hich we all feel in our own favour, that they have 
Natur! cached the ſummit of excellence, becauſe they diſcover 
anin:Wone higher than themſelves; and who acquieſce in the 
oporu rſt thoughts that occur, becauſe their ſcantineſs of 
irth. nowledge allows them little choice, and the narrow- 
the e of their views affords them no glimpſe of perfection 
vert f that ſublime idea which human induſtry has from the 
ad 1n Wilt ages been vainly toiling to approach, They fee a 
Jure Mie, "and believe that there is nothing beyor nd their 
critic! Where of viſion; as the Patuecos of Spain, who inhabited 
hed v" {mall valley, conceived the ſurrounding mountains to 
attert e the boundaries os the world. In proportion as per- 
ende is more diftinftly ca nceived, tlie pleaſure of con- 
r þ emplating our own performances will be leſſened; it 
Ay therefore be obſerved, that they who moſt . 

ud | air arc often afraid to decide in favour of their own 
nat per 
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performances; they know how much is ſtil] wanting 
their completion, and wait with anxiety and terror i 
determination of the public. *I pleaſe every one cli} 
ſays Tully, but never ſatisfy myſelf. 4 
It has often been enquired, why, notwithſtanding off 
advances of latter ages in {ciencc, and the ailiftance whit 
the infuſion of fo many new ideas has given us, weft 
fall below the ancients in the art of compoſition. Sop 
part of their ſuperiority may be juſtly alcribed to: y 
graces of their language, from which the molt poli! £ 
of the preſent European tongues are nothing more t 
barbarous degenerations. Some advantage they wis 
gain merely by priority, which put them in poſſeſſio 
the moſt natural ſentiments, and left us nothing but 
vile repetition or forced conceits. But the greater 
of their praiſe ſeems to have been the juſt reward of 
deſty and labour. Their ſenſe of human weakne!s cn 


hned them commonly to one ſtudy, which their Kno ut 
ledge of the extent of every ſcience engaged them top 
ſecute with indefatigable diligence. 
Among the writers of antiquity I remember none, ef * 
cept Statius, who ventures to mention the ſpecdy prii'* 
duction of his writings, either as an EY 61 
faults, or a proof of his facility. Nor did Statius, W 
he conſiderd himſelf as a candidate ſor bat ting repural tl r 
think a cloſer attention unneceſſary; but amidſt al Tu 
pride and indigence, the two great haſteners of mo! 
poems employed twelve years upon the T hebaid, a: 
thinks his claim to renown proportionate to his labour, Wi 
Theoais, multa cruciata lima, 1 
Teutat, aullac i ſide, {Viantuance * 
Gaudia famæ. 01 
Y 


Poliſh'd with endleſs toil, my lays 
At length aſpire to n praiſe. 


Orid indeed apologizes in his baniſhment for the in 
perfection of his letters, but mentions his want of (cit 
to poliſh them as an addition to his calamities; and Was 


' 
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from imagining reviſals and corrections unneceſſarv, 
t at his departure from Rome he threw his Meta» 
yrphoſes into the fire, IH he thovld be diſgraced by a 
K which he could not hope to finiſh. 

t ſeems not often to have happened that the ſame 
ner aſpired to reputation in verſe and proſe; and of 
fe few that attempted ſuch diverſity of excellence, [ 


antins 
error tf 
one d 


dingt 


Ce Wil 


Wc i 
0 Son OW not that even one ſuccecdcd. Cont rary characters 
ed vo y NEVET im ined a fingle mind able to ſupport ; and 
pol e 1 15 record 4 to have undertaken more 
OTE q one . ind O1 dramatic P ct ** 
v mi" What they had written they did not venture in their 


li lt ſodnel⸗ to thruſt into the world, but confidering 
of ſending forth mnconfiderately that 


but e improprict) L 

ater | ach cannot be rec; alled, deferted the publication, if 
d of 1 t nine years, according to the Crection of Horace, 
jeh gt till ther * was cooled after the raptures of in- 
r kno nion, and the glare of noveity had ccaſed to dazzle the 
1 to] G mene. 


There were in thoſe davs no weekly or diurnal write 
one, ers Nil dirs, et u grade much time and many 


dv nLurcs were confidered as indiſhenſable requitites ; and 
; 1 

n of! at no other method of attaining laſting praiſe has beten 
4. hel diſcovered, may be conjeétured from the blotted 


mulcripts of Milton now remaining, and from the 
[Gy emiition of Popc's compoſ!.1ons, delayed more than 
ce till the inc ks to Which they alluded were for- 
men, till his enemies were fecure from his ſatire, and, 
hat to an honeſt n nind muſt be more painful, his fi onde 
ere deaf to his encomiums. 

To him whole eagerneſs of praiſe hurries his produc- 
ms foon into the hight, many imperfections are un- 
oidable, even where the mind furmthes the materials, 
well as regulates their diſpoſition, and nothing de- 
nds upon ſcarch or information. Delay opens new 
ins of thought, the ſubject diſmiſſed for a time appears 
Mt a new train of dependent images, the accideats of 


uUrati , 
T al! | 
mou 
1d, al 
DUUur, 


cxcurhons, 


the i 
101 ading or converiation tupply neu ornaments or allu— 
| M K 28 . 5 : "© . - . 9 
* eas; or mere intermiſſion of the fatigue of thinking 
Was C? 1 ; p S 
I ables the niind to collect new force, and make new 
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excurhons. But all thoſe benefits come too late for 
who, when he was weary with labour, fnatched at: 
recompenſe, and gave his work to his friends and | 
enemics as ſoon as impatience and pride perluaded þ 
to conclude it, 

One of the moſt pernicious effects of haſte is obſ m: 
rity. He that tecms with a quick ſucceſlion of 1 | 
and perceives how one ſentiment produces er C2 Ve 
believes that he can clearly expreſs what he ſo ſtror e. 
comprehends; he ſeldom ſuſpects his thoughts of « N 
barraſſment while he preſerves in his own memory 6: 
ſcries of connection, or his diftion of ambiguity ug. 
only one ſenſe is preſent to his mind. Vet if he 
been employed on an abſtruſe or complicated arjzum 
he will find, when he has a while withdrawn his m 
and returns as a new reader to his work, that he 
only a conjectural glimpte of his own meaning, and t, 
to explain it to thoſe whom he deſires to inſtruct, hen 
open his ſentiments, diſentangle his method, and alter! 


arrangement. pa 
Authors and lovers always ſuffer ſome infatuation -: 
from which only abſence can ſet them free; and . 
man ought to reſtore himſelf to the full exercite of le 
judgment before he does that which he cannot do le. 
properly without injuring his honour and his quiet. re 
the 

— ne 
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Coafiteor; f quid prodeſt delicta ſateri. Ovi ot 

ich 

I grant the charge; forgive the fault conſeſs'd. 72 

ly 

| To the Rambler. wm 

Sr, * 

I AM one of thoſe beings from v hawk many, that my i 
at the fight of all other milcryy think it merito: wa rin 
to withhold relief; one whom the rigour of virtuous ihe, 


8 


diguation dooms to ſuffer without complaint, and pen 
with 
p 
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thout reg ard; and whom TI myſelf have formerly in- 


for ed in the pride of reputation and ſecurity of 1nno- 
d at ce. 

and am of a good family, but my father was burthened 
ded n more children than he could decently ſupport. A 

by rclation, as he travelled from London to his 

s ob{cuntry-ſeat, condeſceuding to make him a viſit, was 
pf 1d ched with compaſſion of his narrow fortune, * re- 
er, cn red to eaſe him of part of his charge, by taking the 
ſtror e of a child upon humlelf. Diſtreſs on one fide, and 
of « tion on the other, were too powerful for parental 
nory 1Wdacis; and the little family paſſed in review before 
'y wh „that he might make his choice. IT was then ten 
hes old, and without knowing for what purpoſe I was 
rum ied to my great coulin, endeavoured to recommend 
ks m ſelf by my beſt courteſy, fung him my prettieſt long, 

t he! the laſt ſtory that ! had read, and ſo much endet ed 
111d 1128 (c lf by my innocence, that he ha his reſolution 
tic oy 


dopt me, and to educate me with his own daughters. 
aer parents felt the common ſtruggles at the thought 
parting 3 and ſome natural tears they dropped, but 


pr pe: ed them ſoon. They conſidered, not without that 
d « e eſtimation of the value of wealth which poverty 
c v7 2 continucd always produces, that I was raiſed to 
co u ler rank than thev could give me, and to hopes of 
et. re ample fortune than they could bequeath. My 

ther ſold ſome of her ornaments to dreſs me in _ 4 

* as might ſecure me from contempt at my firſt ar- 


|; and when the di {miſſed me, preſſed me ta 3 bo- 


„ 17:18 with an embrace that I ſtill feel, gave me ſome pre- 
s of piety, which, however ney lected, I have not 
OvigWotten, and uttered pravers for my final * appineſs, of 
ch I have not yet ccated to hope that they will at laſt 
. Tanted, 

ly filters envied my new finery, and ſeemed not 
ch to regret our ſeparation ; my father conducted me 
ge ſtage- coach with a kind of checrtul tenderneſs; 
1at mel in a verv ſhort time I was tran! po xrted to ſplendid 
110110 mments and a luxurious table, and grew familiar to 

1005 BW, noiſe, and gaicty, 
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48 THE RAMLBER, 
In three years my mother died, having implores 


er | 
bleſſing on her fa: mily with her latt breath. I had lu * 
opportunity to indulge a forrow which there was n Fl 
to partake with me, and therefore foon ceaſed to rege 


much upon mv Ea. My father turned all his care up 5 
his other children, whom ſome fortunate aduentures , 


unexpected legacies enabled him, when he- died f — 
years after my mother, to leave in a condition ab fg 
their expect Adions. 11g 
I ſhould have ſhared the increaſe of his fortune, 4M 3. 
had once a portion atfigned me in his will; but my e £1 
fin aiſuring him that all care for me was nee dels, an 
he had reſolved to a ace inc nappy in the na ve Pfu 0 eff 
rected him to divide my part amoagh m lifters, * 
Thus I was — n upon de ex without | wy 
ſource, Being now ar au age in which young wer ge 
are initiated into company, I was no longer to he ſt ole 
ported in my former chara cter, but at conſiderabie H 
pence; o that, pant 1 ſhould waſte moncy, er: 
partly left my appearance might draw too many com ih 
ments and ail: 1u1tics, [ was in rlenſibly degraded f ona: 
equality, and enjoyed few privileges above the head e | 
van”, but that of e no wapes. 1 
I felt every indignity; but knew that reſentm *. 
would precipitate my Fall I therefore endeavour 1 
continue my importance by little ſervices and aCtiic e 
ficioutneſs, ard for a time preſerved myſelf from * 
glect, by withdrawing all pretences to competition, "70 
ſtudying to pleaſe rather than to ſhine. But my inter res i. 
not ithſtanding this expedient, hourly c leclined, and mi th 
coulin's favourite maid began to exchange repartces wit. (; 
me, and conſult me abcut rhe alterations of a caſt gor 
was now completely depreited ; and though 
ſeen mankind enough to know the neceffity of outwaMW+) ++ 
cheerfulneſs, I often withdrew to my chamber to ve 
my grief, or turn my condition in my mind, aid WM their 
mine by what means I might eſcape from n wa. nv « 
| mortification. At laſt my ſchemes and ſorrows were mou 
terrupted by a ſudden change of my relation's behavi * 
who one day took an occaſion, when we were left tes : 


11 
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er in a room, to bid me ſuffer mvfelf no longer to be 
{ulted, but aſſume the place which he alw avs intended 
5 0088. to hold in the family. He aſſured me that his wife's 


rec terence of her own daughters thould never hurt me; 
re up , accompanying his profeſhions with a purfe of gold, 
res ered me to beſpeak a rich tuit at the mercer's, aud to 
ed bu ly privately to him for money when I wanted it, and 


nuate that my other friends ſupplied me, which he 
e take care to confirm, 
By this ſtratagem, which T did not then underſtand, 
ülled me with tenderneſs and gratitude, compelled 
eto repoſe on him as my only ſupport, and produced a 
cefſfity of private converſation. He often appointed 
terriews at the houte of an acquaintance, and ſome-— 
nes called on me with a coach, and carried me abroad. 
ſenſe of his favour, and the deſire of retaining it, 
oſed me to unlimited complaifance; and though 
w his kindneſs grow every dav more fond, I did not 
er any ſuſpicion to enter my thoughts, Ar laſt the 


j | ah took advantage of the familiarity which he en— 
10.) rcd as my relation, and the fubmihon which he ex- 
Ca ted as my benefactor, to complete the ruin of an 

han, whom his own promiſcs had* made iudigent, 
enim 


n his indulgence had melted, and his authority tub- 
| g 


| know not whr tit ſhould aftor! ſubicft of exultation 
VEerpPoOWer ON any terms the talen. or furprite the 


on, on of a girl; but of ail the huaſters that deck them- 
inte es in the ſpoils of innocence and beauty, they ſurcty 
and he leaſt pretentions to triumph who tubmir to owe 
ces Vir ſucceſs to ſome caſual influence, They neither 
it gouß dor the graces of fancy nor the force of underftand- 
bh 109» in their atte mpts; they cannot plcate their vanity 
Outs ' the art of ther approaches E$, the delic: CV of their 
tO Ve u ns, thc clegauce cf their addrets, or the eſſicuc ** 
43] £X their eloquence; nor applaud themfelves as poſſeſſoc d 
ee is ny qualities by which affeciion is attracted. They 
were mount no obſtacles, thev delcat no rivals, but attack 
3 thoſe who cannot bt, and are often content ro 
ett de 


cls die body, W Ithout an fſolicitude 10 £ Sam Lil c heart. 
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Many of theſe deſpicable wretches does my preſent a 
quaintance with infamy and wickedneſs enable me: 
number among the heroes of debauchery ; reptiles wh N, 
their own ſervants would have defpiſcd, had they 
been their ſervants; and with whom beggary would he 
diſdained intercourſe, had the not been allured by 
of relief. Many of the beings which are now ric: 
taverns, or ſhivering 1a the ſtreets, have been corrupt 
not by arts of gaflantry which ſtole gradual ly wu 
the affections and laid pr udence aſleep, but by the fe: 
loſing benefits which were never rended. or of ine f 
ring reſentment which they could not eſcape ; ſome! I 


been frighted by maſters, and ſome awed by guard ee 
into ruin. om 
Our crime had its uſual conſequence; and he s 
perceived that I could not long continue in his family, Nee 
was diſtracted at the thought of the reproach wich {xn 

now believed inevitable, He comforted me with hi © Wh 

of cluding all diſcovery, and often upbraided me with nid 

anxiety which perhaps none but himſelf ſaw in ode! 

countenance; but at laſt mingled his aſſurances of Hs. 

tection and maintenance with menaces of total detcrtioMiere, 

if in the moments of perturbation I ſhould {utfer his paſ 

cret to efcape, or endeavour to throw on him any part hee 
my infamy. vas n 

Thus paſled the diſmal hours till my retreat coul! Me 

longer be delayed, Ir was pretended that my = ed t 
had ſent for me to a diftant country; and I entered upoience 

ſtate which ſhall be deſcribed in my next letter. kV 

rom 1 

I am, Sir, &c, My 
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Txdet coeli convexa tueri. 


Kr, 


K LLA now fits down to continue her narrative. I 
am convinced that nothing would more powerfully 
reſerve youth from irregularity, or guard ine _—_ ce 
om ſeduction, than a juſt deſcription of the condition 


to whi 


Dark is che ſur, and loath ſome 1s the day. 


XI. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER ;, 1751. 


V1RGe 


To the Rambler. 


nich the wanton plunges herſelf; and — 


jpe that my letter may be a ſufficient antidote to my 
** * le. 


After the diſtraction, heſitation, and delays, which the 


midity of guilt naturally produces, Jas removed to 


dgings in a diſtant part of the town, under one of the 


naracters commonly 


aſſumed upon ſuch occaſions, 


lere, being by my circumſtances coudemncd to ſolitude, 
paſſed moſt of my hours in bitternefs and anguiſh. 
he converſation of the people with whom I was placed 


4 
— 


vas not at all capable of engaging my attention, or dif- 
fl: er the reigning 1 


"The books which I car- 


| to ad retreat were ſuch as heightened my abhor- 
wyiclf; for I was not fo far abandoned as to 


ence of 1 
k * ilv into corr uption, or endeav our to conceal 

rom my own mind the enormity of my crime. 
My relation remitted none of his fondneſs, 


bur viſited 


ſo often, that I was ſometimes afraid leſt his aſſiduity 


uld expoie him to ſuſpicion. 
und me 
Mertained than he expected. After frequent expoſtula- 
ons upon the unreaſonableneſs of my ſorrow, and innu- 
erable proteſtations of everlaſting regard, he at laſt 


* ce ping 


Whenever he came he 
, and was therefore leſs delightfully 


und that I was more affected with the loſs of my inno- 
nce than the danger of my fame; and that he might 
t be difturbed by my remorſe, began to lull my con- 


cence with the opiates of irreligion. 


His arguments 
E 2 were 
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were ſuch as my courte of life has ſince expoſed me nt 


ten to the neceflity of hearing, vulgar, empty, and fall; anc 

cious; vet they at firſt confounded me with their nage 
ty, filled me with doubt and perplexity, and interrup'®*< 

that peace which I began to feel from the ſincerity ol 5, 
repentance, without ſubſtituting any other ſupport, Tt 
liſtened a while to his impious gabble, but its influer; his a 
was foon overpowered by natural reaſon and carly cc? ad 
cation ; and the convictions which this new attempt g rſu 
me of his bal neſs completed my abhorrence. Ic 
heard of barbarians who, when tempeſts drive ff tudic 
upon their coaſt, decoy them to the rocks that they n 
plunder their lading, and have always thought t blicit 
wretches thus e + in their depredations ought to ein 
deſtroyed by a general inſurrection of all ſocial bein: Th 
yet how light is this guilt to the crime of him u ho, Nn 
the agitations of remorſe, cuts away the anchor of pic: ſtru! 
and when he has drawn aſide credulity from the pati lich 
virtue, hides the light of Heaven w hich would dirett di 
to return! I had hitherto conſidered him as a mal" 
equally betrayed with myſelf by the concurrence of 2 ouled 
petite and opportunity ; but I now ſaw with horror ee 
he was contriving to perpetuate his gratification, and uillit 
deſirous to fit me to his purpoſe by complete and radic cal, 
corruption. p cd h 
To eſcape, however, was not yet in my pover, vals 
could ſupport the expences of my condition only by: ubſiſt 
continuance of his favour, He provided all that was 1"! 
2 and in a few wecks congratulated me up nee 
eſcape from the danger which we ide expected lies 
ſo much anxietv. then began to remind him of ms 
ent 


promiſe to reſtore me with my fame uninjured to 
world. . He promiſed me in general terms, that not -. 4 
ſhould be wanting which his power could add ny 


happineſs ; but forbore to releaſe me from my con! Hor 
ment. I knew how much my reception in the wo. li 
depended upon my ſpeedy return, and was therefore 0! d th 
rageouſly impatient of his delays, which I now percels: f, e: 
to be only artiſices of lewdneſs. He told me, at Ws. 
with an appearauce of forrow, that all hopes of reſt d gr 


1 


me d 


d fall; 


It to 


bein 
ho, 
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jon to my former ſtate were for ever precluded ; that 


hance had diſcovered my ſecret, and malice divulged it; 
ind that nothing now remained but to ſeek a retreat 
nore private, where curioſity or hatred could never find 


: 


3s 
The rage, anguiſh, and reſentment, which J felt at 
his a:count, are not to be expreſſed. I was in fo mucl 
read of reproach and infamy, which he repreſented as 
ning me with full cry, that I yielded myſelf im 
' to his diſpol: il, and was removed, with a thouſand 
udied precautions, through by - ways and dark paſſages 
another houſe, where I harraſſed him with Pe rperual 
plicitat ions for a ſmall annuity, that might enable me to 
re in the country in obſ: urity and innocence. 
This demand he at firſt evaded with ardent profeſſions, 
t in time appeared offended at my importunity and 
ſtruſt; and having one day end cavoured to foot! me 
vith uncommon expreſſions of tenderneſs, when he found 
y diſcontent immoveable, left me with fome inartic ulare 
wurmurs of anger, I was plcaſed that he was at laſt 
ouſed to ſenſit bility, and expeCting that at his next viſit 
e would comply with my requeſt, lived wal great tran- 
illity upon the money in my hands: and was fo much 
eaſed with this paule of p erſecution, that I did not re- 
c how much his abſence had excceded the uſual in- 
rvals, till I was alarmed by the danger of wanting 
ubſiſtence. I then ſuc 'denly contra* ed my expences, 
ut was unwilling to ſupplicate for aſſiſtance. Neccthity, 
vever, ſoon overcame my modeſty or my pride, an J 
le 1 to him by a letter; but had no anſwer. I writ in 
15 more preſſing; ; but without eect. I then ſent an 
;-nt to enquire after him, who informed me that he 
| qui itted his houſe, and was gone with his family to 
ſide for ſome time upon his eſtate in Ireland. 
However ſhocked at this abrupt departure, IT was yet 
wHing to believe that he could wholly abandon me; 


q therefore, by the ſale of my clothes, I ſupported my- 


if, expecting that every poſt would bring me relief. 
s ] paſſed ſeven months between ope and dejection, 
4 gradual a} pproach do poverty and diſtreſs, emaciated 


E 3 * ith 
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with diſcontent, and bewildered with uncertainty. 4 
laſt, my landl: dy, after many hints of the neceſſity of; 
new lover, tk the opportunity of my abſence to ſear 
my boxes, and milling ſome of my apparel, ſeized the 
mainder for rent and led mc to the door. 


n tl 

To remonitrare againſt legal crueity was "ay; tofu ” 
plicate obdurate brutality was h. peleſs. I went : i i 
Knew not whither, and wandercd ab ut without 4 any (8 1: 
tled purpoſe, unacquainted with the uſual expedients Jail 
miſery, unqualitied for laborious offices, atraid to m«e ; en 
eve that had ſeen me bef re, and hopeleſs of relief fas 
thoſe who were ſt an ger to my fo mer condition. Ni I 
came on 1n the midſt "of mo diqtractien, and I ſtill conta. 
nued to wand till the menaccs of the watch obliged [11,8 1011 
to thel;er myſelf in a cover: d pallage, mon 

Next day I procured a lodging in the back ward gan for! 
of a mein houſe, and em ployed my landlady to enqu att 
for a ſervice, My ta plications were generally reject. Vith 
for want of a ch:.after. At length 1 was received t ily 
draper's; but when it was known to my miſtreſs _ but 
had only One gon, and that of ſilk, ſhe was of o imp 
that I looked like n thicf, a d witho t w aring be It 
away. I then tried to ſupp rt myſelf by my need]: ; ar! coul 
by my In laly's re mmend tion, obtaine' a | ttle e 
frm a ſh p, an for three weeks lived without ref inin, ee! 
but when my punctuaſity had gained me ſo mc em 
tation, that Ist fte o make up a hend of me and 
lue, one of my felow-ledgers ſtole rhe lace, and IN deg. 
obliged to fly from a pro'ecutl mn, or tc 


Thus d iven ag in into the ſtreets, I lived upon ir 
Icaſt that co: 1d ſup) ort me, and at ni: ht accommo..: drca 


myſelf und. r ent houſe» as well as I could. Ar | ng It 
I become abſolu ely p:nnyleſs; and having ſtr hd free 
day wi hout {uſtenance, was, at the cloſe of evening, colo 
coſted by an elderly man, with an invitation to a ta» «18 opp 
I icfuſed him with hcfit. tion; he ſeized me by the has very 
and drew m into a ro hbou ing houſe, where wien en 
ſaw my face pale with hunger, and my eyes ſwelling wh: 


tears, he ſpurned me from him, and bade me cant 2 men 
v 1.1088 mag 
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7. hine in ſome other place; he for his part would take 
votre of hi: poc'.cts, 


ſcare 1 &ill continued to ſtand in the way, having ſcarcel 
tic 1:Mrcngth to walk further, when a other ſoon addreſſed me 
the fame manner. When he {aw the ſame tokens of 
to femity, he contidered tt at I might be obtaiged at a 
va, lap rate, and therefore quickly mad. overtures, v hich 
ny ad no longer firmneſs to rcjeft. By this man 1 was 
nts Wnaintaincd four months in penurious wickedneſs, and 
net len abandoned to my former conduien; from which I 
t tron as delivered by another keeper. 
Ny In this abject ſtate I have now paſſed four years, the 


 cont-Werud;ze of exto tion, and the ſport of drunker.nels ; fome- 
ged times he property of ohe man, and ſometimes the come 
mon prey of accidental lewdneſs; at one time trick. d up 
gar for ſaic by the m ſtreſs of a brothel, at another cegging 
qu n the ſtrects to be relieved from hunge r by wickedneſs; 
cjct.vithout any hope in che day bur of fading ſome whom 
cd ar Fly cr excels may expoſe to my alluremenrs, and with— 
tht ut any reflections at night, but ſuch as guilt and terror 
0 init impreſs upon me 
If ttoie who paſs their days in plenty and ſecurity 
- ; and could vifit for an hovr the ditmal receptacles ro which 


c woithic proſtitute retires from her noctural excurſions, and 
1111. ee the wretches that lie crowded together, mad with in- 
; rc; 1MWtemperance, ghaſtly with fomine, nauſeous with filth, 


mc and noiſome with dilcaſe, it oni not be caſy for any 

u degree of abhorrence to harden them gainſt compaſſion ly 

or to reprefs the detire wh ch ey muſt immediacely feel 

n n reſcue fuch numbers of human bigs from a ſtate to 
10. dreadful, 


| nz It is ſaid that in France they annually evacuate their 
Ed ſtrects, and ſhip their proſtitutes and v gab nd ro their 
ng, c colonics. If the w men that in feſt this city had the ſame 
ta. NF opportunity of eſcaping from their miſerics, 1 believe 
c 11000 Viry little force would be FRO ry; tr who among 
en em can dread any change! Many of vs indeed ore 


ng V 
ut 4 


wh ly unqua ified for any bu: the moſt fervile cmploy v 
ments, and thoſe perhaps would require the care of a 


magiſtrate to hinder them from following the fame prac- 
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tices in another country; 
by infamy f om r: forn ation, and would gladly be d 


Vered on any terms from the ncceſſity of guilt and th 
No pl-ce but a populous city ct 


tyranny of chance, 
a Hord oj portunities for pen proſtitution; and u here 
eye of juſtice can attend to individuals, thoſe who can 
be made good may be reſtrained from miſchief, For 
part, I ſhouid exult at the privilege of baniſhment, 


think myſelf happy in any region that ſhould reſtore me 


once again to houcſty and peace. 
I am, Sir, &c, 


M1sELLA, 


No. CLXXII. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER ), 1: 


Szpe rogare ſoles ER ſim Priſce, futurus 
Si ham locuples; finque repente potens. 
Quemquam poſſe putas mores narrare futuros? 

Dic mihi, ſi ſias tu leo, qualis eris. MART, 
Priſcus, you've often aſk'd me how I'd live, 
Shou'd fate at once both wealth and honour give. 
What foul his future conduct can foreſcc! 
Tell me what fort of lion you wou'd be ? 


* Lz W1zs 


NP THING has been longer obſerved, than ther 
change of fortune ca: ſes a change of manners; : 

that it is dificult to conjecture, from the Co! duct of! 
whom we ſee in a low con dition, how he would 7 
weal:h and power were put into his hands. Re” * 
generally agreed, that few men are mace better 
afflence cr e altation ; ↄnd that the "x ers of the m. 
when they are unb- und and expanded by the funf 
of felieity, more frequently Juxuriate into follies ti: 
bloſtom into goodneſs, 

Many obſervations have concurred to eſtabliſſi tus 


A 
but others are only preclul 8 
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on; and it is not likely ſoon to become obſolete for 


Tr Shs 8 WY 


g vant f new occaſions to revive it. The greater part 
NC f mankind are corrupt in every condition, and differ in 1 
Ty ( gh and in low ſtati ns only as they have more or fewer 1 
re pportonities s of gra ifyiug their defires, or as they are 3 
cam ore or leſs reftraincd by human cemures. Many v nate bo 
or cir principles in the acquiſition of r ches; and wie can = 
t, o der tha: what is ga ned by fraud and extortion is Gs 
1 njoyed with tyranny and exce's ! 5 
Yet I am willing to believe that the depravation of the 2 
Wind by external advantages, though certainly not un- 1 
ommon, yet approaches not fo nearly to univerlality as * 
Inc have aſſerted in the bitterneſs of reſentment, or heat = 
LA, df declamation. 3 
Whoever riſes above thoſe u ho once pleaſed them- 1 
elves with equality, will have many malevolent gazers 20 
: this eminence. To gain fooncr than others that which 73 
7 purſue with the ſame ardour, and to which all ima- I 
ine themſelves entitled, will for ever be a crime. When 2 
hoſe who ſtarted with us in the race of life leave us fo 2 
ar behind, that we have little hope to overtake them, we 4 
_ evenge our diſappointment by remarks, on the arts of n 
upplantation by which they gained the ady antage, Or on IN 
he folly and arrogance with which they poſſeſs it. Of 0 
* hem * rile we could not hinder, we ſolace ourſelves 7 
dy prognofticating the fall. 
It is impoſſible for human purity not to betray to an 
TH e, thus ſharpencd by n laliguity, ſome ſtains which lay | 
nccaled and unregarded while none thought it their 5 
tha tereſt to diſcover them; nor can the moſt circumſpe& 2 
55 tention, or ſteady rectitude, eſcape blame from cenſors, 2 
of! ho have no inclination to approve. Riches therefore 8 
a ethaps do not ſo often produce crimes as incite ac- _ 
It 1 lers. 26 
ter The common charge againſt thoſe who riſe above their * 
m iginal condition, is that of pride. It is certain that "1 
ant BG naturally confirms us in a favourable opinion of | 
5 cher own abilities. Scarce any man is willing to allot to 


ccident, friendſhip, and a thouſand cauſes which concur 
| every cvent without human contrivance or interpo- 
lition, 


mere 
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ſition, the part which they may juſtly claim in his ad. 
We rate ourlelves by our fortune tate 


vancement. 
than our virtues, and exorbitant claims are quickly p! 


duced by imaginary merit. But captiouſneſs and | zende 0 


are likewiſe eaſily offended ; and to him who ſtudic 
looks for an affront, everv mode of behaviour v ll fo 
ply it; freedom will be rudeneſs, and reſerve ſullenne! 


m:rth will be negligence, and ſeriouſneſs formality : whe 


he is eceived with ceremony, diſtance and reſpect 21 
inculcated; if he is treated with familiarity, he c. 
cludes himſelf inſulted by condeſcenſions. 


It muſt however be confeſſed, that as all fu 
changes are dangerous, a quick tranſition from pover 


to abundance can ſeldom be made with ſafety. Het 
has long lived within fight of pleaſures which he « 
not reach, will necd more than common moderation 


to loſe his reaſon in unbounded riot, when they are i! 


put into his power, 


Every poſſeſſion is endeared by novelty ; every gatil 
It is difficult not! 


cation is exaggerated by deſire. 
eſtimate what is lately gained above its real value; it 


impoſſible not to annex greater happineſs to that cot 


dition from which we are unwillingly excluded, than 
ture has qualified us to obtain. For this reafon, the 
mote inheritor of an unexpected fortune may be gener: 


diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who are enriched in the conte 


courſe of lineal deſcent, by his greater haſte to e: 10 | 
wealth, by the finery of his dreſs, the pomp of 
page, the ſplendor of his furniture, and the lu :Xury © 
table. 


A thouſand things which familiarity diſcovers to 


of litt'e valve, have power for a time to ſeize the jm? 
nation. A Virginian king, when the Europeans 
fixed a lock on his door, was fo delighted to find : 
ſubjects adm'tted cr excluded with ſuch facility, th: 


was from morning to evening his whole 3 


turn the key. We, amor g whom locks and keys h. 
been longer in uſe, are inclined to la gh at this Ameri 


amuſement ; yct I doubt whether this paper will ha" 
8 oy 


o 
* 
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nale reader that may not apply the ſtory to himſelf, and 


115 22. oll. & tome hours of his life in which he has been 
121: vall v overpowered by the tranſitory charms of trifling 
y proeiWbrelty. 

2alou Some indulgence is due to him whom a happy gale of 
diu tune has ſuddenly tranſported into new regions, — wh 
e accuftomed luſtre dazzles his eyes, and untaſted delt- 
nn: Wcics ſolicit his appetite. Let him not be conſidered as 
: ulcgein hopcleſs degeneracy, though he for a while for- 
ect che regard due to th ers, to indulge the contempla— 
& c n of himſelf, and in the extravagance of his firſt rap- 


Hes expects that his cyc thou d regulate the motions of 
fade tat approach him, and his pinion be reccived as 
"over WMcciſive and oraculous, His intoxication wil give way 
4c 1, time; the madneſs of joy will fume imperceptibly 
way; the ſenſe of his tt aſufficiency will foon retur ; he 

y remember that the co-operation of others is ne- 
tfary to his happineſs, and lcarn to conciliate their re- 
ards by reciprocal beneſicence. 

There is, at leaſt, one conſideration which ought to 
leviate our cenfures of the powerful and rich. To 


; il ine them chargeable with all the guilt and fo ily of 
t ccußgeir own actions, is to be very little acquainted with 
jan! IE W orld, 
the: 
mera De Þ abjolu pruworr 905 ignores l yoreſſes 
ONzING E t du lache flateur KI VAX ek entere(/ 9 
10 
8 CC Thou haſt not known the giddy whirls of fate, 
v ofh Nor feryile flatteries which enchant the great. 
/ 
Mits A. Wo 
8 10 
jn 


He that can do much good or harm, will not find 
= my whom ambition or cowardice will ſuffer to be ſin— 
ere, While we live upon the level with the reſt of 


tha ankind, we are reminded of our duty by the admont- 

ment Ns of 8 and repre oaches of enemies; but men 
nn o ſtand in the higheſt ranks of ſocicty, ſeldom hear of 

pers er faults ; if by any accident an opprobrious clamour 
14 
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reaches their ears, flattery is always at hand to pour aff 


her opiates, to quiet conv iction, and obtund remorſe, 


Favour is ſeldom gained but by conformity in vice, 


Virtue can ſtand without afliſtance, and confiders her{c! 


as very little obliged by countenance and approbation 
but vice, ſpiritleſs and timorous, ſeeks the Helter 4 0 


crowds and ſupport of confederacy. The fvcopha: 
therefore, neglects the good qualities of his patron, at 
employs all his art on his weakneſſes and follies, regale 
his reigning vanity, or ſtimulates his prevalent defircs, 
Virtue 1s ſufficiently diſſicuſt with any circumſt; Ince 
bur the difficulty is increaſed when reproot and ach. 


* 
are frighted away, In common life, reaſon and con 


ence have only the appetites and paſſions to encounter; 
but in higher ſtations they muſt oppoſe artifice and adu- 
lation. He, therefore, that yields ro ſuch temptations, 
cannot give thoſe who look upon his mifcarriave vc 
reaſon for exultation, ſince few can juſtly preſume thz 

from the fame ſnare they ſhould have been able to elcape, 


On — Ce — m - 


No. CLXXIIL. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12: 2, 1731 
Quo virtus, quo ferat error? Hos 
Now ſay, where virtue ſtops and vice begins? 


As any action or poſture, long continued, will dif 
and dishgure the limbs, ſo the mind likewiſe 
crippled and contracted by perpetual application to tl 
ſame ſet of ideas. It is eaſy to gueſs the trade of an . 
tizan by his knees, his fingers, or his ſhoulders; 
there are few among men of the more liberal 2 e [1001 
whoſe minds do not carry the brand of their calling. & 
whole converſation does not quickly diſcover to wii 
claſs of the community they belong. 

Theſe peculiarities have been of great uſe in t 
general hoſtility Which every part of mankind excrci! 
againſt the reſt, to furniſh inſults and farcaſms, Ev 
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has it's dialect uncouth and ungrateful to all whom 

m has not reconciied to it's found, and which there- 
becomes ridiculous by a {light miſapplication, or un- 
Ct ary repc tition. 
The general repro: ich with Which 1gnorance revenges 
e ſuperciliouſneſs of learning, is that of pedantry ; a 
nſure which every man incurs, who has at any time 
- misfortune do talk ro thoſe who cannot underſtan q 
m, and by which the modeſt and timorous are ſome- 
nes frighted from the diſplay of their acquiſitions, and 
© EXCrtion ot their reds 


The name of a pedant is fo f c, to young men 
en they firſt ally from their colleges, and is fo liber- 


y ſcattered by thoſe who mean to boaſt their elegance 
education, c:alinels of manners, and knowledge of the 
rid, that it ſcems to require particular conſiderat ion; 
1c, perhaps, if it were once underſtood, many a heart 
zlit be freed from painful apprehenſions, and many a 
naue delivered from reſtraint,. 
Pcdantrvy is the unſcaſonable oftentation of learning. 
be diſcovered either in the choice of a ſub ect, or 
the manner of treating it. He is undoubtedly guilty 
>edantry who, when he has made himfclf maſter of 
me abltrule and uncultivated part of Knowledge, ob- 
des his remarks and diſcoveries upon thoſe whom he 
ves unable to judge of his prolicieney, and from 
em, as he cannot fear contradiction, he cannot pro— 
| expect applauſe. 
10 this error the ſtudent 1s ſo me imes betrayed by the 


ral recurrence of the mind te it s common em p10 v 
| 20 21 * 12 

at, 9 y the pl C Hure Wu ich every man receives from t! 0 

collettion of plea ny imabes, and the dere of dwelling 

by 2 # - : : f 5 ; bs 

pick S On Witch ons kn es nimnielt able to peak 

we uttne! . But dee aue we are ſeldom fo far pre- 


eck in favour of cach other, as t fcarch out for pal- 
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to extend his renown, in contempt of the convenix 
of ſociety, and the laws of e Du 

All diſcourſe of which others cannot partake, i. 
only an irkſome uſurpation of the time devoted to p 
ſure and entertainment, but, what never fails to ex 
very keen reſentment, an inſolent aſſertion of ſuper 
ty, and a triumph over leſs enlightened underſtand; 
The pedant is, therefore, not only heard with wearin 


olle 
the 
r to 
refo 
l, 

t OL 
ts he 


but malignity ; and thoſe who conceive themtelves ore 
ſulted by bis knowledge, never fail to tell with acrin-i 
Ic ay 


how injudicioufly it was exerted, 
To avoid this dangerous imputation, ſcholars ſi 8a. 
times diveſt themſelves with too much haſte of 1" © 


academical formality, and in their endeavours to acc by 
modate their notions and their ſtyle to common conf of 
tions, talk rather of any thing than of that which t iar 
underſtand, and fink into inſipidity of ſentiment, x * 1 
meannels of expreſſion. nift, 
There prevails among men of letters an opinion, Mn 
A appearance of ſcience 1s particularly hareful to jouln 
men; and that therefore, whoever deſires to be wel by 
ceived in female aſſemblies, muſt qualify himſelf Hef 
total rejection of all that is ſerious, rational, or in.. 
tant; muſt conſider argument or criticiſm as perpct __ 
interdifted; ; and devote all his attention to trifles S, an ** 
Hs cloquence ro compliment. 0 lv 
Students often form their notions of the preſent ge. 
ration from the writings of paſt, and are not very < 1 el 
informed of thoſe changes which the gradual diffuſic 229 
knowledge, or the ſudd en caprice of faſhion, produce ors 


the world. Whatever might be the ſtate of femalt 
terature in the laſt century, there is now no longer 
danger left rhe ſcholar ſhould want an adequate audi 
at the tea- table; and whoever thinks it neceflary to re 
late his converſation by antiquated rules, will be rat 
deſpiſed for his futility than careſſed for his politench 
Jo talk intentionally in a manner above the comp! 
henſicn of thoſe whom we addreſs, is unqueſtionab le? 
dantry; but furcly complaiſance requires, that nv " 
ou! 1. without proof, conclude his company Inca 
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ts: ollowing him to the higheſt elevation of his faney, 
e, „e utmoſt extent of his knowledge. It is always 
| to to err in favour of others than 'of ourſelves, and 
to core we ſeldom hazard much by endeayouring to 
[uper 1, 

* ˖ ought at leaſt to be the care of learning, when ſhe 
„car ber exaltation, to deſcend with dignity. Nothing 
hes ore deſpicable than the airineſs and jocularity of a 
dot: bred to ſevere ſcience, and ſolitary meditation. To 

ic agrecably is a ſecret which ſchouls cannot impart ; 

rs CW ay negligence and vivacious levity, which charm 


of n reſiſtance w herever they appear, are never attain- 
b him who, having ſpent his tir{t years amongſt the 
con WW of libraries, enters late into the gay world with an 
a liant attention and eſtabliſhed habits. 

It is obſerved in the panegyrick on Fabricius the me- 


"> Writ, that, though forced by publick employments in- 
on, U mingled converſation, he never loſt the modeſty and 
ö ounces of the convent, nor drew ridicule upon him- 
well by an affected imitation of faihionable life. To the 
1 praiſe every wan devoted to learning ought to 
bs ire. If he attempts the ſofter arts of pleaſing, and 
Detu leayours to learn the graceful bow and the familiar 
" 2h * the inſinuating accent and the general ſmile, he 


| loſe the reſpect due to the character of Icarning, 
thout arriving at the envied honour of doing any thing 


Cer 

1 elegance and facility. 

2 heophraſtus was diſcovered not to be a native of 
Ma hens, by ſo ſtrict an adherence to the Artic dialect, as 
mae ved that he had learned it not by cuſtom, but by rule. 
ver of 043 not early formed to habitual clegance, betrays i in 
e manner the effects of his education, by an unneceſ- 
ore nxicty of behaviour, It is as poſſih e to become pe- 
ck by fear of pedantry, as to be troubleſome by ill- 
net, ed civility, There is no kind of impertinence more 
_ ce nſurable, than his who is alwavs labouring to le- 
me; | thoughts to intelle&ts higher than his own ; who apo- 
_— for every word which his own narrownels of con- 
ue inclines him to think unuſual; keeps the exuber- 


e of his facultics under viſible reſtraint z is folicitous 
F 2 to 
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to anticipate enquiries by needleſs explanations; and « 
deavours to ſhade his own abilities, leſt weak eyes ſhe, 
be dazzled with their luſtre. 
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Fœnum habet in cornu, longe ſuge, dummodo rifur 
Excutiat ſibi, non hie cuiquam parcet amico. Hen 


Yonder he drive avoid that furious beaft : 

If he may have his jeſt, he never cares 

At whoſe expence; nor friend nor patron ſpares. 
Fraxc 


To the Rambler. 
Mr. Rambler, 

HE laws of ſocial benevolence require, that eve: 

man ſhould endeavour to aflift others by his expe 
ence. He that has at laſt eſcaped into port from 
fluctuations of chance, and the guſts of oppoſition, or 
to make ſome improvements in the chart of life, 
marking the rocks on which he has been daſhed, : 
the ſhallows where he has been ſtranded. 

The error into which I was betrayed, when cuft 
firſt gave me up to my own direction, is very frequent 
incident to the quick, the ſprightly, the fcarlefs, 
the gay; to all whoſe ardour hurries them into prec 
tate execution of their deſigns, and imprudent deciarat 
of their opinions; who ſeldom count the coſt of plea 
or examine the diſtant conſequences of any praCtice ! 
flatters them with immediate gratitication. 

I came forth into the crowded world with the uf 
juvenile ambition, and deſired nothing beyond the t! 
of a wit. Money I conſidered as below my care; f 
ſaw ſuch multitudes grow rich without underfiand! 
that I could not forbear to look on wealth as an ac 0 
tion eaſy to induſtry directed by genius, and thercf 
threw it aſide as a ſecondary con enience, to be Proc. 
when my principal with ſhould be ſatisfied, and the c, 
to intellectual excellence univerſally acknowledged 
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Vith this view I regulated my behaviour in publick, 
| exerciſed my meditations in ſolitude. My life was 
ded between the care of providing topicks for the 
ertainment of my company, and that of collecting 
pany worthy to be entertained; for I ſoon found, 
wit, like every other power, has it's boundaries; 
t it's ſucceſs depends upon the aptitude of others to 
cive impreſſions; and that as fome bodies, indiſſoluble 
_ heat, can ſet the furnace and crucible at defiance, 
re are minds upon which the rays of fancy may be 

nted without effect, and which no fire of ſentiment 

agitate Or exalt. 

A xc was, however, not long before I fitted myſelf with 
et of companions who knew how to laugh, and to 
om no other recommendation was necceſſary than the 
ver of ſtriking out a jeſt. Among thoſe I hxed my 


FH dence, and for a time enjoyed the felicity of diſturb- 
* the neighbours cvery night with the obſtreperous ap- 
7 fe which my fallics forced 8 the audience. The 
T's uration of our club every day increaſed, and as my 
4. and remarks were circulated by my admirers, 
ry day brought new ſolicitations for admiflion into 

cuſt r locicty, | : 
m To ſupport this perpetual fund of merriment, J fre- 
3 ented every place of concourle, cultivated the acquaint- 
rec of all the faſhionable race, and paſſed the day in a 
5 tinual ſucceſſion of viſits, in which I collected a trea- 
Ae of pleaſantry for the expences of the evening. 
. hate ver error of conduct I could diſcover, whatever pe- 
arity of manner I could obterve, whatever weakneſs 
6 > betrayed by cophdence, whatever laple was ſuffered 


neglect, all was drawn together for the diverſion of my 
c d companions, who, when they had been taught the 
of ridicule, never failed to fignalize themſelves by a 
2 ous imitation, and filled the town on the enſuing day 
th ſcandal and vexation, with merriment and ſhame, 

can ſcarcely believe, when I recolle&t my own prac- 
e, that I could have been ſo far deluded with petty 
| ae, as to divulge the ſecrets of truſt, and to expoſe 
1 Icvities of fwankneſs; to waylay the walks of the 
F 3 Cautious, 
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cautious, and ſurprize the ſecurity of the thought 
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Yet it is certain, that for many years I heard not 
but with defign to tell jt, and ſaw nothing with 


other curiolity than after ſore failure that might f turr 


out a jeſt. 


My 


heart, indeed, 


or intereſted rr ISL 


to heighten 


nor ever 3 any pecunia 


tics 


of oth CIS. 


112 
Ved kn 


led 


ficulries, only that J might 
plexitics and diſtreſſes; and violatcd every lau 
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crimes of the atrocious 
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a, he may be drawn to expatiate without end. Every 
an has ſome habitual contortion of body, or eſt: —_ 
ode of exprefſion, which never fails to raiſe mirth if 1 
pointed out to notice. By promotions of theſe wh 
ularities I ſecured our pleaſantry. Our companion 
tered with his uſual gaicty, and began to partake of 
Ir noiſy cheerfulneſs, when the converſation was im- 
2 diverted to a ſubject which preſſed upon his 
er part, and extorted the expected ſhrug, the cul- 
mary exclamation, or the predicted remark. A ge- 
ral clamour of joy then burſt from all that were admit- 
{ to the ſtratagem. Our mirth was often increaſed 
the triumph of him that occaſioned it; for as we do 
h fily form concluſions againſt ourſelves, ſeldom any 
ip c&tcd that he had exhilarated us otherwitc than 
| ry gar 
Fe Ju will hear, I believe, with very little ſurpr!ze a 
y this conduct I bad in a ſhort time united man- 
iN againft me, and that every tongue was diligent 
brevention Or revenge. I ſoon perceived myſelf re- 


rded with malevolence or diſtruſt, but wondered what 


| bren diſcovered in me either terrible or hateful. I 
i invaded no man's property; I had riv ed no man's 
ir had ever engaged in any of thoſe attemprs 

2 provoke the je calouty of ambition, or the rage of 
jon. I had hved but to laugh, and make others 


* . 


1; and beheved that I was loved by all who Carci- 


d, and tavourcd by ail who applauded me. I never 
eee, that he who, in the mirth of a noQurnal rc- 
z CO! curred in ridiculing his friend, would confider, 
cooler hour, that the lame trick might be plaved 
inſt himſelf, or that, even where there is no | 
wer, the natural pride of human nature riſes agatnſt 
m, who by general c2ntures lays claim to genctal ſu- 
ritv. : . | 
| - was convinced, by a total deicrtion, af the impro- 


Py 


$6 UL IMY CON luct; EVErV man av orded, 1 NS: an 


thers to avoid me. Wherever I came, I found 
nce ON de jection, coldnits and terror. No one xr 


ure to ſpeak, leit he ſhould lay kimfclt open to u. 


favocu cable 
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k led 
favourable repreſentations; the company, however ny, 


m CC 
merous, dropped off at my entrance upon various pre, bon 
tences; and if I retired to avoid the ſhame of being n! 
I heard confidence and mirth revive at my departure, or 

If thoſe whom J had thus offended, could have cnW..1;r 
tented themſelves with repaying one inſult for anothe ieh 
and kept up the war only by a reciprocation of ſarcaſm cor 
they might have perhaps vexed, but would never mui}. ; 
have hurt me; for no man heartily hates him at weg 
he can laugh. But theſe wounds which they vive is a 
as they fly, are without cure; this alarm which tix, 
ſpread by their ſolicitude to cſcape me, excludes me tron (- 
all friendſhip and from all pleaſure ; I am condemned Mime: 
paſs a long interval of my life in ſolitude, as a man fu-W ufc 
pected of infection is refuſed admiſſion into cities; anti err 
muſt linger in obſcurity, till my conduct ſhall convineWMin - 
the world, that 1 may be approached without hazard, "at 

I am, &c. nber 
Dicacuit g. 
nt 

Ut b 
No. CLXXV. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 5 "= 

Rari quippe boni, numero vix ſunt totidem quot N l 
Thebarum portæ, vel divitis oſtia Nili. I F 1 
Good men are ſcarce, the juſt are thinly ſown ; 15 

They thrive but ill, nor can they laſt when grown. . 75 

And ſhould we count them, and our ſtore compile ; yy 

Yet Thebes more gates could ſhew, more mouths the Nile, 5 

Carte 1 ey 

mat} 

NONE of the axioms of wiſdom which recommen"M-'<*) 
the ancient ſages to veneration, ſeems to have ri *. 
quired leſs extent of knowledge, or perſpicacity of pen: rr 
tration, than the remark of Bias, that * 6 xn, ανẽð- = 
the majority are wicked.” 1 
The depravity of mankind is fo eafily diſcoverad, on 


that nothing but the deſert or the cell can exclude! 
from notice, The knowledge of crimes intrudes ut 
cala 
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led and undeſircd. They whom their abſtraction 
m common occurrences hinders from feeing iniquity, 
| quickly have their attention awakened by feeling it. 
en he who ventures not into the world, may learn 
corruption in his cloſet. For what are treatiſes of 
rality, but perſuaſives to the practice of dutics, for 
ich no arguments would. be neceſſary, but that we 
continually tempted to violate or neglect them? 
hat are all the records of hiſtory, but narratives of 
ceſſive villanics, of treaſons and uſurpations, maſ- 
res and wars? 
But, perhaps, the excellence of aphoriſms conſiſts 
ſo much in the expreſſion of ſome rare or abſtruſe 
timent, as in the comprehenſion of ſome obvious 
| uſcful truth in a few words. We frequently fall 
o error and folly, not becauſe the true principles of 
ion are not known, but becauſe, for a time, they 
not remembered; and he may therefore be juſtly 
nbered among the benefattors of mankind, who 
tracts the great rules of life into ſhort ſentences, 
may be eafily impreſſed on the memory, and 
t by frequent recollection to recur habitually to the 


However thoſe who have paſſed through half the 
of man may now wonder that any ſhould require 
be cautioned againſt corruption, they will find that 
! have themſelves purchaſed their conviction by ma- 
aappomtments. and vexations, which an earlier 
wedge would have ſpared them; and may fee, on 
y fide, ſome entangling themſelves in perplexitics, 
u ſome ſinking into ruin, by 1gnorance or neglect of 
maxim of Btas. 
very. day ſends out, in queſt of pleaſure and dif- 
ction, ſome heir fondled in ignorance, and flattered 
pride. He comes forth with all the confidence 
: ſpirit unacquainted with ſuperiors; and all the be- 
ence of a mind not yet irritated by oppotition, 
ned by fraud, or embittered by creelty. He loves 
vxcauſe he imagines himſelf the univerſal favourite, 
Every 
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Every exchange of ſalutation produces new acquair 
ance, and every acquaintance kindles into friendſhip, 

Every ſeaſon brings a new flight of beauties into t 
world, who have hitherto heard only of their « 
charms, and imagine that the heart feels no patlion | 
that of love. They are ſoon ſurrounded by admir 
whom they credit, becauſe rhey tell them only what 


heard with delight. Whoever gazes upon them i; WF 0 
lover; and whoever forces a ſigh, is pining in defpair, . for 
He ſurely is a uſeful monitor who inculcates to th: © 
thoughtleſs ſtrangers, that the majority are wicked; wh = 
informs them, that the train which wealth and beay 57 
draw after them, is lured only by the ſcent of pre To 
and that, perhaps, among all thoſe who crowd ab "1 
them with profeſſions and flatteries, there is not «lM. 
who does not hope for ſome opportunity to devour ( * 
betray them, to glut himſelf by their deſtruction, or! * 10 
ſhare their ſpoils with a ſtronger ſavage. 8 
Virtue preſented ſingly to the imagination or the re: ro» 
ſon, is ſo well recommended by it's own graces, and WM. * * 
ſtrongly ſupported by arguments, that a good man wat” 5 
ders how any can be bad; and they who are ignora$f''> 
of the force of paſſion and intereſt, who never oblery 4 . 
the arts of ſeduction, the contagion of example, 1M _ 
radual deſcent from one crime to another, or the it ny 
Cnfible depravation of the principles by looſe conve 4 - 
ſation, naturally expect to find integrity in every bo - 
and veraeity on every tongue. © ho 
It is indeed impoſſible not to hear from thoſe wall | - 
have lived longer, of wrongs and falſehuods, of . a n 


lence arid circumvention; but ſuch narratives are con 
monly regarded by the young, the heady, and the ca 
fident, as "nothing more than the murmurs of pcevil 

neſs, or the dreams of dotage; and notwithſtanding 1 
the documents of hoary witdom, we commonly - puny 
into the world fearleſs and credulous, without any for: 
fight of danger, or apprehenſion of deceit. | 

J have remarked, in a former paper, that creduli 


is the common failing of unexpericnced virtue; % 
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it he who 1s ſpontaneouſly ſuſpicious, may be juſt- 
charged with radical corruption; for if he has 
known the prevalence of diſhoneſty by information, 
had time to obſerve it with his own eyes, whence 
he take his meaſures of judgment bur from him- 


* 
They who beſt deſerve to eſcape the ſnares of artiſice, 
- moſt likely to be entangled. He that endeavours ro 


m 1s A 
Yair c for the good of others, muſt always be expoled to 
N by arts of them who live only for themſelves, unleſs he 


taught by timely precepts the caution required in 
nmon tranſactions, and thewn at a diſtance the pitfals 
treachery. 


* To youth, therefore, it ſhould be carefully incul- 
or „ed. that to enter the road of life without caution or 
our Ne, in expectation of general fidelity and juſtice, 
Wo launch on the wide occan without the inſtruments 
os. ſtcerage, and to hope that cvery wind will be prof- 
be ons, and that every coaſt will attord a harbour. | 
* To enumerate the various motives to deceit and in- 
| wall)» ould be to count all the deſires that prevail 
_ the ſons of men; fince there is no ambition how 
mw no wiſh however abturd, that by indulgence 
1 not be enabled to overpower the influence of virtue. 
he Wy there arc, who openly and almoſt profeſſedly re- 
__ e all their conduct by their love of money; who 
= 20 reaſon for action or forbearance, for compliance 
refuſal, than that they hope to gain more by one 
. wil" by the other. Theſe are indeed the meaneſt and 


Fr leſt of human beings, a race with whom, as with 
Wie peſtiferous animals, the whole creation ſeems to 


e con 
„ t war; but who, however deteſted or ſcorned, leng 
e nue to add heap to heap, and when they have 
- <<< onè to beggary, are ſtill permitted to faſten on 


ther. 
auß others, yet leſs rationally wicked, paſs their lives 


* miſchicf, becauſe they cannot bear tlie ſight of ſuc- 
A and mark out every man for hatred whole fame 
„unc they believe increafing, 
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Many, who have not advanced to theſe degree; 


| guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for friendſaip, 


arable to maintain any conflaiee or regular Cour 
kindneſs. Happineſs may be deftroycd not ene 
union with the man who 1s appare -ntly the fave «© 
tercit, but with him whom a wild Opinion of the 
nity of perſcverance, in whatever cauſe, diſpoſes to 


ſuc every injury with unwearied and perpetual res 


ment, with hit m. whole vanity inclines him to con! 
every man as a rival in every pretenſion; with 


whoſe airy negligence puts his friend's affairs or ſet 


in continual hazard, and who thinks his "ala 
of others cxculed by his inattention to himſelf; 
with him whoſe mconſtancy ranges without any fer 
rule of choice through varietics of friendſhip, and 
adopts and diſmiſſes favourites by the ſudden 1wpull 
Caprice. 

Thus nnmerons are the dangers to which the « 
verſe of mankind expoſes us, and which can be av! 
only by prudent diſtruſt. He therefore that, ren 
bering this falutary maxim, learns early to with le 
fondneſs from fair aypearances, will have reaſon t 


{me honours to Bras f Prien, who enabled him to; 


come wile wichout the colt of experience. 
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Naſo ſuſpendere adunco. l 


On me you turn the noſe, 


HERE arc many vexatious accidents and une 

ſituations which raiſe little compaiſion for the 
ferer, and which no man but thoſe whom they 1 
diately diſtreſs can regard with ſeriouſneſs. Petty. 
chiefs that have no influence on futurity, nr © 
ti.cir elfects to the reſt of life, are always fecn * 
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of malicious pleaſure, A miftake or embarratl- 
t, which tor the prefent moment fiils the face with 


24 hes, an! the min! with confuſion, WII! have no 
5 elect upon thole who obſcrve it than that of en- 
* * them with irreſiſtible laugliter. Some circum - 
1 ces of miſery are ſo powerfully ridiculons, that nei- 
Ire kindueſs ner duty can withſtand them; they bear 
Fa wn love, intereſt, and reverence, and force the 
150 nd, the dependent, or the child, to give way to in- 
t ntancous motions of merriment. 
N Among the principal of comick calamities, may be 
le. koned the pain which an author, not yet hardened 
6 ( inſenſibility. feels at the onſet of a furious critick, 
5 oſe age, rank, or fortune, gives him confidence to 
ne without reſerve; who heaps one objection upon 
hos ther, and obtrudes his remarks, and enforces his 
$3 rrrections, without tenderneſs or awe. | 
— The author, full of the imp rtance of his work, and 
_ xious for the juſtification of cvery fyllabe, ſtarts and 
114 Woes at the ſlighteſt attack; the critick, eager to 
1 abliſh his ſuperiority, triumphing in every dilcovery 
nt failure, and zcalous to impreſs the e. YWency of his ar- 
ments, purſues him from line to line without ceTutic: 
remorſe. The critick, who hazards little, proceeds 
ich vehemence, impetuoſity, and fearleIncts: the au— 
or, whoſe quiet and fame, and ite an! imm rtality, 
h im volved in the contro ve iy, tries every art of ſub- 
351 uge and defence; maintains modeſtly wha: he re- 


es never eto yield, and yields unwilling'y what can- 
lde maintained. The critick's purp ute is to con- 
er, the author only hopes to eſcape; the critick 
ercfore knits his brow, and raiſes his voice, La re - 

5 ces whenever he perceives any tokens of pain escited 
the the preTure of his aſſertions, or the point of hs far- 
im. ne. The author, whole endeavour is zt once to 
_y lte and clude his perſecut ts compoſes hs feature; 
8 oſtens his accent, breaks the force of aſſault * re- 
" wy and rathe = ſte>s : af le than flies or ::dyvances. 
| s it very ſeldom happens that the raw of extem- 
oy eritisiſm inflicts fatal or laſting wamnds, I know 

noc 
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not that the laws of benevolence entitle this diftreſ; 

much ſympathy. The diverſion of baiting an aut), 
has the ſanction of all ages and nations, and isn 

lawful than the ſport of teizing otner animals, becz 

for the moſt part, he comes voluntarily to the | 
furniſhed, as he imagines, by the patron porers 

literature, with reſiſtleſs weapons, and impenetrable z 
mour, with the mail of the boar of Erymanth, and: 
paws of the lion of Nemea. 

But the works of genius are ſometimes produced 
other motives than vanity; and he whom necet]n 
duty enforces to write, is not always fo well fatiy 
with himſelf, as not to be diſcouraged by cenſot 
impudence, It may therefore be neceſſary to cone 
how they whom publication lays open to the inlult: 
fuch as their obſcurity ſecures againit reprifals, m 
extricate themſelves from unexpected encounters, 

Vida, a man of conſiderable ſkill in the politicks 
literature, diretts his pupil wholly to abandon hes 
tence, and even when he can irrefragably refute ; 
objections, to ſuffer tamely the exuitations of his a 
ꝛagoniſt. 


This rule may perhaps be juſt, when advice is aſk 


and ſeverity ſolicited, becauſe no man tells his vpin 
ſo freely as when he imagines it received with impli 


veneration; and criticks ought never to be conſult 
but while errors may yet be rectified or infipidity fy 


preſſed. But when the book has once been difmil 
into the world, and can be no more retcuched, I kn. 
not whether a very different conduct thould not 
preſcribed, and whether firmneſs and ſpirit nay tt 
ſometimes be of uſe to overpower arrogance and re; 


brutality. Softneſs, diffidence, and moderation, will oft 


be miſtaken for imbecility. and deſection; they | 


cowardice to the attack by the hopes of caſy vitto 
and it will ſoon be found that he whom «very un 


thinks he can conquer, ſhall never be at peace. 


The animadverſions of criticks are commonly (6: 


as may eaſily provoke the ſedateſt writer to ſome yi! 
neſs of reſentment and aſperity of reply. 
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long conſideration has familiariſed a ſubject to his 
n mind, carefully ſurveyed the ſeries of his thoughts, 
| planned all the parts of his compofition into à re- 
lar dependance on each other, will often ſtart at the 
ſiniſtrous interpretations, or abſurd remarks, of 


* te and ignorance, and wonder by what infatuation 
97 y have been led away from the obvious ſenſe, and 
nn what peculiar principles of judgment they decide 
ainſt hirg. 


\" WThe eye of the intellect, like that of the body, is 
equally perfect in all, nor equally adapted in any 
all objects; the end of criticiſm is to ſupply it's de- 
ts; rules are the inſtruments of mental viſion, which 
indeed aſſiſt our faculties when properly uſed, but 
xluce confuſion and obſcurity by unſkilful application. 
Some ſeem always to read with the microſcope of 


iciſm, and employ their whole attention upon mi- 


2 
C . 
e elegance or faults ſcarcely viſible to common ob- 
8 wy: . , 
de Nin. The diſſonance of a ſyllable, the recurrence 
OI che fame found, the repetition of a particle, the 
> a , 8 8 0 * 

alleſt deviation from propriety, the ſlighteſt defect 
ae <onſtruction or arrangement, {well before their eyes 


0 enormitics. As they diſcern with great exactneſs, 
y comprehend but a narrow compaſs, and know no- 
e of the juſtneſs of the deſign, the general ſpirit of 
performance, the artiſice of connection, or the har- 
ny of the parts; they never conceive how ſmall a 
1 portion that which they are buſy in contemplating 
s to the whole, or how the petty inaccuracies with 
„ch they are offended, are abſorbed and loſt in general 
uence. 
eth erbers are furniſhed by criticiſm with a teleſcope. 
ey ſce with great clearneſs whatever is too remote 
x diſcovered by the reſt of mankind, but are to. 
y blind to all that lies immediately before them. 
cy dilcover in every paſſage fome ſecret meaning, 
* remote alluſion, ſome artful allegory, or ſome 
ut ümitation which no other reader ever ſuſpetted ; 
they have no perception of the cogency of argu- 
nis, the force of pathetick ſentiments, the various 
G2 coluurs 
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colours of diction, or the flowery embelliſhments Ah 
fancy; of all that engages the attention cf others, | 
are totally inſenſible, while they pry into worlds of 6 
jcEture, and amuſe themſelves with phantoms in t 
clouds. 

In criticiſm, as in every other art, we fail ſony 
times by our weakneſs, but more frequently by 


JW 
fault. We are ſometimes bewildered by 1gnorance, ai L 
ſometimes by prejudice, but we ſeldom deviate far rat 
the right, but when we deliver ourlclves up to the Mee 
rect ion of vanity. 1 dn 
— . — erciſ 
mii 
No. CLXXVII. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, . ©: 
Turpe eſt difficiles habere nugas. Mart 58 
WAL 
Thoſe things which now ſeem frivolous and flight, fathic 
Will be of ſerious conſequence to you, ge 
When they have made you once ridiculous, crity 
RoscomiMi: vere 
p Is vilde 
To the Ranibler. ed] 
Sir, | in d. 
HEN I was, at the uſual time, about to enter yang 
the profeſſion to which my friends had deſti il, in; 
me, bei 1ng ſummoned, by the death of my father, u char 


the country, 1 found myſelf maſter of an unexpetViorit; 
ſum of money, and of an eſtate, which though! 


large, was, in my opinion, ſufficient to ſupport me! This 
condition far prefe: -able to the fatiguc, , * 
uncertainty, of any gainful occupation. | the!0 Were, 
relolved to devote the Teſt of my life wholly to cur! 9 
and without any confinement of my excurſions, or! mino 
mination of my views, to wander over the bound unte! 
regions of general knowledge Wi + 
This ſcheme of life ſecmed pregnant with inexh»l m 
ible variety, and therefore I could not forbear to e .c, 
gratulate myſelf upon the wiſdom of my choice. I uren 
nilhed a large room with all conveniencics for fu, 
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t ected books of every kind; quitted every ſcience at 
ſt perception of diſguſt; returned to it again as ſoon 
my former ardor happened to revive; and having no 
al to depreſs me by compariſun, nor any critick to 
rm me with objections, I ſpent day after day in pro- 


+? 


* 
ft 


IN it 


lon Wond tranquillity, with only ſo much complacence in 
egen improvements, as ſerved to excite and animate 
1 application. 

" 11 rhus I lived for ſome years with complete acquieſ- 
the ce in my own plan of conduct, riſing early to read, 


d dividing the latter part of the day between economy, 
erciſe, and reflection. But in time I began to find 
mind contracted and ſtiffened by ſolitude, My caſe 
d elegance were ſenſibly impaired; I was no longer 
le to accommodate myſelf with readincſs to the acci- 
May mal current of converſation, my notions grew par- 
ular and paradoxical, and my phraſeology formal and 
fahionable; I ſpoke, on common occaſions, the lan- 
ge of books. My quickneſs of apprehenſion, and 
erity of reply, had entirely deſerted me: when I 


021 ivered my opinion, or detailed my knowledge, I was 
vilddered by an unſeaſonable interrogatory, diſcon- 
ted by an) ſlight oppoſition, and overwhelmed and 
in deſection waen the ſmalleſt advantage was gained 

eri me in diſpute. I became deciſive and dogma- 

c, impmient of contradiction, perpetually jcalous of 

er, "IF character, inſolent to ſuch as acknowledged my ſu- 

xp Iriority, and pillen and malignant to all who refuſed 
wh receive my dictates. 

meu rnis 1 bon diſcovered to be one of thoſe intellectual 

** raſes which a wiſe man ſhould make haſte to cure. 

lere 


herefore reſolved for a time to ſhut my books, and 
n again the art of converſation; to defecate and clear 
mind by briſker motions, and ftronger impulſes; and 
unite myſelf once more to the living generation. 

For this purpoſe I haſted to London, and entreated 
e of my academical acquaintances to introduce me into 
Ne of the little ſocieties of literature which are formed 
taverns and cofftec-houſes. He was pleaſed with an 
Ttunity of ſkewing me ta his friends, and ſoon ob- 


G 3 tained 
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tained me admiſſion among a ſelect company of curiy 


men, who met once a week to cxhilarate their ſtud cc 
and compare their acquiſitions. Cat 
The eldeſt and moft venerable of this ſociety hi 
Hirſutus, who, after the firſt civilities of my recep ion 
found means to introduce the mention of his favo 11d 
ſtudies, by a ſevere cenſure of thole who want the the 
regard for their native country. He informed me, Maht 
he had carly withdrawn his attention from for bal 
trifles, and that ſince he begun to addict his mind Viz 
jerious and manly ftudies, he had very carefully ama? mt 
all rhe Englilh books that were pri: inted in the black e red 
rafter. This ſearch he had purſued fo diligently, | uit 
he was able to ſhew the deticiencies of the bcit « EY 
logves. He had long ſince completed his Caxton, a l 
thrce ſheets of Treveris unknown to the Antiquat Ev 
and wanted to a perfect Pynſon but two volumes, ciat. 
lch, cnc was promiſed him as a legacy by it's pres. 
pol? {eflor, and the other he was reſolved to buy, at w. I 
Ever price, when Quiſquilius's Ubrary thould be rcaf 
Hirſutus had no other reaſon for the valuing or flifh hey 
a book, than that it was Printe d ia the 3 im 01 tely 
Gothick letter, nor any ideas but ſuch as his fa n 0 
volumes had ſupplied; when he was ſerious, he u tr. 
patiated on the narratives of Johan de Trevifa, y \v 
when he was merry, regalcd us with a quotation f in 
the dh pe of Foles. t ſo 
While I was liſtening to this heary ſtudent, Ferri Ui! 
entered in a hurry, and informed us, with the av: the 
neſs of cxtaſy, that his fet of halfpence was now WM tcnc 
lete: he had juſt received, in a handful of change, d. 
picce that he had fo long been ſecking, and could 5 
defy mankind to outgo his collet tion of Engliſh cop} vith 
Chartophylax then obſerved how fatally- hum: 
gacity was ſometimes baflled, and how often the | at 
valuable diſcoveries are made by chance. He hat rom 


oy 


ploycd himfclf and bi; emiſfaries ſeven vears at b 
expence, to Perfeet! his ſeties of Gazettes, but Bad 
wanted a ſingle paper, which, when he de! {| tit 
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eining it, was ſent him wrapped round a pai -el of 
acc. 

Cantilenus turned all his thoughts upon old ballads 
he conſidered them as the genuine records of the 


cept tional taſte, He offered to ſhew me a copy of The 
VOL uldren in the Wood,” which he firmly be hev be to be 


the firft edition, and by the help of Wind h the text 


rbarity had any claim to ſuch favours from him. 
Many were admitted into this fociety as inferior 
embers, becauſe they had collected old prints and 
glected pamphlets, or poſſoſſed fome fragment of an- 
Juity, as the ſeal of an ancient corporation, the charter 
a re ligious houte, the pron of a family extinct, 


ON, *tter written in the reion of Elizabeth. 
11} | Eve 74 » F | £{+ 1? * 4 ; % I F . (| 4% 211 * 0 
u z ers One 0 7 1cie Virtuoilos 100. — n 14 2115 CIA 


ciates as Wretches of deprav d rafte and narrow no— 
ons. Their converiation was, therefore, fretful aud 
alpith, their behaviour brutal. their werriment hluntty 


be rcaſtick, and their ſeriouſneſs gloomy and ſulpicidus. 
lic! hey were totally ignorant of all that paſts, or has 
Or rely paſſed, in the world; erte to diſcuts wny queſ- 
wh on of religious, political, or military knowledge; equn! 
he ; firangers to leis nce and g lircr learning, and with ut 
45 : WI me 40 improv re the ir mind „ Of an Y other plca we 
n fen that of diſplaying raritie-, af which they wall 
t ſuffer others to make the proper ule. 
Ferre Hirſutus graciouſiv informed me, that the number 
abt * their ſocicty was limited, but that I might ſomet mes 
Wai end as an auditor. I was picaſed to find myſelf in 
ge, danger of an honour which I could not have Wi- 
0 ugly accented, nor gracefully refuſed, and left them 
5 bout any intention of returning; for ! bon found, 
= t the ſuypretiion of thofe habits with winch ] was 
ted, required aſſociation with men very different 
| rom this lolemn race. 


J am, Sir, &c. 
8 bl 
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It is natural to feel grief or indignation when ay 
thing, neceſſary or uſcful, is wantonly waſted, or neg. 
ligently deftroyed; and therefore my correſpondent can, 
not be blamed for looking with uneafineſs on he wagt 
of life. Leiſure and curioſity might ſoon make pred 
advances in uſeful knowledge, were they not diverte 
by minute emulation and laborious trifles. It may, 
however, ſomewhat mollify his anger, to reflect, tt; 
perhaps none of the aſſombly which he deſcribes, un 
capable of any nobler employment, and that he wy 
does his beſt, however little, is always to be diſtinguth. 
ed from him who daes nothing. Whatever buſics th 
mind without corrupting it, has at leaſt this uſe, char“ 
reſcues the day from idlcnefs, and he that is never ide 
will not often be vicious. 


No. CLXXVIII. SATURDAY, NOV. 30, 1757 


Pars ſanitatis velle ſanaria fuit. SENECA 


To yield to remedies is half the cure. 


PY THAGORAS is reported to have required from 

thoſe whom he inſtructed in philoſophy a probarion- 
Whether this prolubition of 
ſpecch extended to all the parts of this time, as ſecmi 
generally to be ſuppoſed, or was to be obſerved only it 
the ſchool or in the preſence of their maſter, as is more 
probable, it was ſufficient to diſcover the pupil's diſpeti 
tion; to try whether he was willing to pay the price d 
learning, or whether he was one of thoſe whole ardour 
was rather violent than laſting, and who expected to 
grow wiſe on other terms than thoſe of patience ard 
obedience. 

Many of the bleſſings univerſally deſired are very fre 
quently wanted, becauſe moſt men, when they ſhor'd 
labour, content themſelves to complain, and rather . 
ger in a ſtate in which they cannot be at reſt, than m. 
prove their condition by vigour and reſolution. 
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Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoyment 
immoveable boundaries, and has ſet different gratifi— 
tions at ſuch a diſtance from each other, that no art or 
wer can bring them together. This great law it is 
: buſineſs of every rational being to underſtand, that 
e may not paſs away in an attempt to make contra- 
m7 Mctions confiſtent, to combine oppoſite qualities, and to 
White things which the nature of their being muſt always 
C7 BY aſunder. 
of two objects tempting at a diſtance on contrary ſides, 
"A I impoſſible to approach one but by receding from 
; the We other ; by long deliberation and dilatory pr jects they 
de both loft, but can never be both gained. It is, 
(i, |Wcrefore, neceſſary to compare them, and when we have 
termined the preference, to withdraw our eyes and 
Ir thoughts. at once from that which reaſon direCts us 
reject. This is more neceſſary, if that which we are 
raking has the power of delighting the ſenſes, or fir- 
1. che fancy. He that once turns aſide to the allure- 
nts of unlawful plcaſure, can have no ſecurity that he 


£04 lerer regain the paths of virtue. 
ue phil oſophick g goddeſs of Boecthius, having related 
0 ſtory of Orpheus, who, when he had recovered his 
from Mfc from the dominions of death, loſt her again by look - 
* g back upon her in the contines of light, concludes 


on ach a very elegant and forcible application. Who- 
ſeem ever you are that endeavour to elevate your minds to 
ily the 11,uminations of Heaven, conſider yourſelves as re- 
more preſented in this fable; for he that is once ſo far over- 
pb come as to turn back his eves towards the internal ca- 
cc of erns, loſes at the firſt fight all that influence which 
recur racted him on high. 


> £0 
» and Vos hc fabula reſpicit, 
Quicunque in luperum diem 

v Fro. Mentem ducere quæritis. 

donde | Nam qui Tartureum in ſpecus 
2 Victus lumina ficxcrit, 

T Un- Quidquid pr ec'p wm trabit, 

n Um. Perdit, dum vid:t inferos. 
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It may be obſerved in general, that the future is py E 


, 8 | irreg 
chaſed by the preſent. It is not poſſibſe to ſecure of 
tant or permanent happineſs but by the forbcaranc: empe 
ſome immediate gratification. This is ſo evident ei 


ner. 
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with regard to the whole of aur exiſtence, thet all th 


for fear of invihbble puniſhments, and calzminies ſon; 
times to be ſought, and always endurcd, in hope of 
wards that thall be obtained in another ſtate. 

Even if we take into our view only that particle of or 
duration which is terminated by the grave, it will | 
found that we cannot enjoy one part of life beyond t 
common limitations of pleaſure, but by anticipating ſon 
of the ſatisfaction which ſhould exhilarate the follow 


years. The heat of youth may ſpread happineſs ima 
wild luxuriance, but the radical vigour requiſite to mala, wt 
it perennial is exhauſted, and all that can be hoped afte ally d 
wards 1s languor and ſterility. eives, 
The reigning error of mankind is, that we are vv (4.4 
content with the conditions on which tlie goods of i... | 
are grant. No man is inſenſible of the value n to 
knowledge, the advantages of health, or the convenieneii. in 
of plenty, but every day ſhews us thoſe on whom Meer v 
conviction is without effect. heient 
Knowledge is praiſed and deſired by multitud lany 
whom her charms could never rouſe from the couch ed ir 
ſloth; whom the fainteſt invitation of pleaſure dra s by v 
away from their ſtudics; to whom any other met. the 
of wearing out the day is more eligible than the uic Hey, tt 
books, and who are more cafily engaged by any ct d 
verſation, than ſuch as may rectify their notions or e at ex 
large their comprehenſion. Ibcrar: 
Every man that has felt pain, knows how little a conſid 
other comforts can giadden him to whom health is dle 
mied. Yet who is there does not ſometimes haue. 
it for the enjoyment of an hour? All aſſemblies of 10: cat 
lity, all places of public entertainment, exhibit ew. wa; 


pi 
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s of ſtrength waſting in riot, and beauty withering 


$ pu irregularity; nor is it eaſy to enter a houſe in which 
oc the family is not groaning in repentance of paſt 
"c: WW: perance, and part admitting diſeaſe by negligence, 
* (oliciting it by luxury. 

a here is no plcalure which men of every age and 
to ( t have more generally agreed to mention with con- 
oy apt, than the grarifications of the palate; an enter- 
Fi b ; c | 
agent ſo far removed from intellectual happineſs, 


10: ſcarcely the moſt ſhameleſs of the ſenſual herd 
ve dared to defend it: yet even to this, the loweſt 
our delights, to this, though neither quick nor laſt- 
„is health with all it's activity and ſprightlineſs 
y ſacrificed; and for this are half the miſeries endur- 
vhich urge impatience to call on death. 

The whole world is put in motion by the wiſh for 


"hes, and the dread of poverty. Who, then, would 
$ in imagine that ſuch conduct, as will inevitably de- 
mal; what all are thus labouring to acquire, muſt ge- 
afte ally de avoided? That he who ſpends more than he 
eives, muſt in time become indigent, cannot be 
2 bred; but how evident ſocver this conſequence may 
Fg the ſpendthrift moves in the whirl of pleaſure 
ue h too much rapidity to keep it before his eyes, and, 
nen, in the intoxication of gaicty, grows every day 
n UW ror withour any fuch ſenſe of approaching ruin as is 
| heient to wake him into caution. 
rut Hany complaints are made of the miſery of life; and 
ch led it muſt be conf. Ned that we are ſubject to calami- 
we by which the good and bad, the diligent and floth- 
cr, the vigilant and hecdlefs, arc equally afflifted. But 
ule ely, though ſome indulgence may be allowed to groans 
oO Oted by incvitable niifery, no man has a right to re- 
rere at evils which, againſt v arning, againſt experience, he 
] Iderately and leiſurely brings upon his own head; or 
e Msonſider himſclf as debarr: d from happineſs by fuch 


les as refolution may break, or dexterity may put 
1400 lle. 

Treat numbers who quarrel with their condition, 
x0" F< ante not the power but the will to obtain à bet- 
ps der 
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ter ſtate, They have never contemplated tt: 
Cncey bet ven ak O0 an evil ſufficicntly 0 7 0 1 
ſ151,. or Yi Crate deſire; they have indulzed : 7 
thous! tl Iefliels or giddy hay 0 committed he 
be of choice to the management of Caprice; and 
they have 0 
cliince offer! 
laſt that they lind themſelves deceived. 


levity 


. — 


I mocritus would feed his ſpleen, and ſhake 
His ſides and faouiders till he felt them ake. 


Da rot 


E VERY man, ſays Tully, has two characters; 0 
4 


which he partakes with all mankind, and by u. 


he is diſtinguiſhed from brute animals; another uh 
diſcriminates him from the reſt of his own ſpecics, : 
impreſſes on him a manner and temper peculiar to | 
elf; this particular character, if it be not repugnan 
te lows of general humanity, it is always his bulinet: 


cultivatc as preſerve. 


Every hour furniſhes ſome confirmation of Tull 
It ſeldom happens, that an aſſcmhly cf; 
fare is ſo happily ſelected, but that ſome one finds! 
million, with whom the reſt are deſervedly oftend: 


Pre Ce VE 


and it will appear, on a cloſe inſpection, that [Carc: 


man becomes eminently diſagreeable but by a depart 
from his real character, and an attempt at ſomerhin 
which nature or education have left him unqual!/:cc 

e or dulneſs 1 indeed no Xa ver Ct 


the v alle nc the dignity of Ne j4 age, or a} the i 
1 nuts of wit. Awkwardnels and iveles 
thoſe attractions by which eafc and po! itcnele t 
ſeflion of the heart; but ridicule and center; 
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ig acecuſt⸗ med themſelves to receive alu 
them, without examination, lament 
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e againſt them, unleſs they appear aſſociated with 
t confidence which belongs only to long acquaintance 


| the modes of life, and to conſciouſneſs, of unfail- 
Deformity itſelf is regarded 


14 
1 


b * n: 


1 


end. 


| pri priety of bchavi IOUT, 
ch tenderneſs rather than averſion, 


when it = not 


75 to deccive the fiyht by dreſs and decoration, 
ſeize upon fictitious claims the prerogatives of 


. 


2 that Her $ to Ct ontemplate the crowds that fill the 
i populous city, will fee many paſſenver: 
c air ad motion it will be difficult to behold with 


tos uf 


conteinpt and laughter; 


f are the 


Fiſbility, he will find among them 


but if he examines 4 4h 


appearances that thus powerfully excite 


jeitlier 


pove erty 


diſeaſe, nor any involuntary or painful defect. 

dilpolition to deriſion and inſult is awak 

{\tnefs of fo PPTry, thi [well of n the livc- 
| levity, or the ſolemnity 

116 trip, the ſtately fi; uk , the formal r t, and the 
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Ks s elaborately formed as evidences of 4 importance. 
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been {omcetimes urged in 8 
is only a miſtake of the means to u 


le ale. 


If all: 


and that the intention * which it 1 


conſtitutional or kabitual ch: ny" Wh have rea 
Fa 


i pt 


t {corn has yet been made to the moſt diffic 


ſince 


our of 
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1 eimpts 0 INNOV:! 


Ay e 


«(l from publick {pirit and love of others, the world 
'\crto been ſufficiently ungrateful, 


_ re- 
I 10 of 


ICrprize 5y 4 contcit with na! ures nor has {ai1V pity 


| ſhow N to 


ſcems therefore to be 
e of mankind, 
itious qualities 


the f 


fatigues of labour which never fuc- 


ed, and the uncaſincſs of diſguiſe by Which nothing 
mnccalcd. 


that 
rather 


determined by 
Who decks 
purpoſes to 


he 


the general 
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© than impart plcature; and he is therefore treated 
un who by an un reaſonable ambition uſurps the 
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and it can be no wonder that he who calls for it with 


deſcrt is repulſed with univerſal indignation. 


Affectation naturally counterfeits thoſe excellencis 
which are placed at the greateſt diſtance from poſit 
We are conſcious of our own 0 
fects, and cagerly endeavour to ſupply them by an 
nor would ſuch efforts be wh! 
without excuſe, were they not often excited by orn; 
mental trifles, which he that thus anxiouſly ſtrusy, 
for the reputation of poſſeſſing them would nor b. 
been known to want, had not his induſtry quicken 


lity of attainment. 


ficial exccllence; 


obſervation. 


Gelaſimus paſſed the firſt part of his liſe in academic; 


privacy and rural retirement, without any other « 


verlation than that of ſcholars, grave, ſtudious, and 
He cultivated the mathemati 
ſciences with indefatigable diligence, diſcovered ma 
uſeful theorems, diſcuſſed with great accuracy rhe « 
ſiſtance of fluids, and though his priority was not g 
nerally acknowledged, was the firſt who fully explains 


ſtracted as himſelf. 


all the properties of the catenarian curve. 


Learning, when it riſes to eminence, will be obſers 
in time, whatever milts may happen to ſurround | 
Gelaſimus, in his forty-ninth year, was diſtinyuill, 
by thoſe who have the rewards of knowledge in ri 
hands, and called out to diſplay his acquiſitions für! 
honour of his country, and add dignity by his pretun 
As he did not ſulpctt | 


to philoſophical aſſemblies. 
unhtneſs for common affairs, he felt no rehictance 


obey the invitation, and what he did not feel he 
He entered into! 


yet too much honeſty to feign. 
world as a larger and more populous college, wh 
his performances would be more publick, and his 
nown farther extended; and imagined that he th 
find his reputation univerſally prevalent, and the it 
ence of learning every where the ſame, 

His merit introduced him to ſplendid tables and © 
gant acquaintance ;z but he did not find himſelf 3" 
qualiicd to join in, the converſation. Ile was © 
treſſed by civilities, wiuch he knew not how to 10 
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1 entangled in many ceremonial perplexities, from 
hich his books and diagrams could not cxtricate him. 
e was ſometimes unluckily engaged in diſputes with 
dies, with whom algebraic axioms had no great 
eight, and ſaw many whoſe favour and eſteem he 
ald not but deſire, to whom he was very little re- 
mmended by his theories of the tides, or his approxi- 
ations to the quadrature of the circle. 

Gelaſimus did not want penetration te diſcover, that 
charm was more generally irreſiſtible than that of 
Is ſacetiouſneſs and flowing hilarity, He ſaw that di- 
rhon was more frequently welcome than improvement, 
at authority and ſeriouſneſs were rather feared than 
red, and that the grave ſcholar was a kind of impe- 
ous ally, haſtily diſmiſſed when his aſſiſtance was no 
nger neceſſary. He came to a ſudden reſolution of 
rowing off thoſe cumbrous ornaments of learning; 
hich hindered his reception, and commenced a man 
F wit and jocularity. Utterly unacquainted with every 
pick of merriment, ignorant of the modes and fol- 
es, the vices and virtues of mankind, and unfurmſhed 
ith any ideas but ſuch as Pappus and Archimedes 
ad given him, he began to ſilence all enquiries with 
eſt inſtead of a ſolution, extended his face with a 
rin, which he miſtook for a ſmile, and in the place 
f a ſcientifick diſcourſe, retailed in a new language, 
med between the college and the tavern, the intelli- 
ence of the news-paper. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity; and, 
erefore, whatever he ſaid or heard, he was careful 
vt to fail in that great duty of a wit. If he aſked or 
id the hour of the day, if he complained of heat or 
d, ſtirred the fire, or filled a glaſs, removed his 
air, or ſnuffed a candle, he always found ſome oc- 
on to laugh. The jeſt was indeed a ſecret to all 
ut himſelf; but habitual confidence in his own dif- 
ment hindered him from ſuſpecting any weakneſs 
r miſtake. He wondered that his wit was ſo little 
nderſtood, but expected that his audience would com- 
H2 prehend 


. 
1 
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prehend it by degrees, and perſiſted all his life to ſhe 


by groſs buffoonery, how little the ſtrongeſt fach Envy, 


can perform beyond the limits of their own province, ſent f 
e in th. 

: e mull 
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On life, on morals, be thy thoughts employ'd ; reſs 

Leave to the ſchools their atoms and their void. metim 

7 th the 

T is ſomewhere related by Le Clerc, that a wech Theſe 
trader of good underſtanding, having the commulMtisfed; 
ambition to breed his fon a ſcholar, carried him to a ning 
univerſity, reſolving to uſe his own judgment in ach 
choice of a tutor. He had been taught, by whatcrdy arc 
intelligence, the neareſt way to the heart of an academic, Whadvan 
and at his arrival entertained all who came about He moſt 
with ſuch profuſion, that the profcfſors were lured rſued, 
the ſmell of his table from their boots, and flocked r uniſon 
him with all the cringes of awkward complaiſance. Tied, wh 
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eagerneſs anſwered the merchant's purpoſe ; he glue 
them with delicacies, and ſoftened them with care 
till he prevailed upon one after another to open his botum, 
and make a diſcovery of his competitions, jcalouties; 5 

reſentments. Having thus Icarned cach man's chura 

partly from himſelf, and partly from his acquaintaic 
he reſolved to find ſome other educaticn for his ſon, an 


went away convinced, chat a ſcholaſtick life has no «th: rvey © 
tendency than to vitiate the morals, and contract the vn- oled 
derſtanding : nor would he afterwards hear with paticnce He dete. 


Tlus 

ays ha 
red fu 
ſocial 
, and 
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the praiſes of the ancient authors, being perſuaded thx 
ſcholars of all ages muſt have been the ſame, and th 
Xenophon and Cicero were profeſſors of ſome forma 
univerſity, and therefore mean and ſelfiſh, ignorant an 
ſervile, like thoſe whom he had lately viſited and fer. 
ſakon, 

Env), 


Envy, curioſity, and a ſenſe of the imperfection of our 
ſent tate, incline us to eſtimate the advantages which 
e in the poſſeſſion of others above their real value. Eyery 
e muſt have remarked, what powers and prerogatives 
e vulgar imagine to be conferred by learning. A man 
ſcience is expected to excel the unlettered and unen- 
rhtened even on occaſions where literature is of no uſe, 
4 among weak minds loſes part of his reverence, by 
covering no ſuperiority in thoſe parts of life in which 
are unavoidably equal; as when a monarch makes a 
ogreſs to the remoter provinces, the ruſticks are ſaid 
metimes to wonder that they find him of the fame ſize 
th themſelves. $ 
Theſe demands of prejudice and folly can never be 
tified; and therefore many of the imputations which 
ning ſuffers from diſappointed 1gnorance are without 
proach. But there are ſome failures to which men of 
dy are peculiarly expoſed. Every condition has it's 
advantages. The circle of knowledge is too wide for 
e moſt active and diligent intellect, and while ſcience is 
rſued, other accompliſhments are neglected; as a ſmall 
rriſon muſt leave one part of an extenſive fortreſs na- 
d, when an alarm calls them to another. 
The learned, however, might generally ſupport their 
nity with more ſucceſs, if they ſuffered not themſelves 
de miſled by the defire of ſuperfluous attainments. 
phael, in return to Adam's enquirics into the courſes of 
Ic ſtars and the revolutions of heaven, councels him to 
thdraw his mind from idle ſpeculations, and employ 
5 faculties upon nearer and more intereſting objects, the 
rrey of his own life, the ſubjection of his paſſions, the 
nowledge of duties which muſt daily be performed, and 
e detection of dangers which muſt daily be incurred. 
[lus angelick counſel every man of letters ſhould al- 
[ys have before him. He that devotes himſelf to re- 
red ſtudy, naturally ſinks from omiſſion to forgetfulneſs 
locial duties ; he muſt be therefore ſometimes awaken- 
and recalled to the general condition of mankind. 
am far from any intention to limit curioſity, or con- 
c the labour of learning to arts of immediate and 
H 3 neceflary 
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neceſſary uſe. It is only from the various eſſays of 
perimental induſtry, and the vague excurſion of mil 


ſent out upon diſcovery, that any 7 advancement of kn 
ledge can be expected; and though many muſt b 
appointed in their labours, yet they are not to be hal 


with having ſpent their time in vain ; their example cn, 


tributcd to inſpire emulation, and their miſcarriages ta 
others the way to ſucceſs. 


But the diſtant hope of being one day uſeful or e 


nent, ought not to miſlead us too far from that ſtudy wi 
15 equally requiſite to the great and mean, to the cel.| 
and obſcure; the art of moderating the defies „ Of re) 
ing the appetites, and of conciliating or retaining 
favour of Pankind. | 

No man can imagine the courſe of his own life, 97 
conduct of the world around him, unworthy his atten 
vet among the ſons of learning many ſeem to have tt 
of every thing rather than of themſclves, and t 
obſerved every thing but what paſſes before their 
many who toil throuy h the intricacy of comp licated Y 
tems, are inſuperably embarraſſed with the leaf! 
plexity in comme n affairs; many who compare the ac; 
and alcertain the charaters of ancient | berocs, let 
own days glide away without examination, and tut 


Vicious habits to encroach upon their minds without reli 


ance or detection. 

Thc moſt frequent reproach of the ſcholaſtic); rac 
the want of fortitude, not martial but philoſophick. 
bred in ſhades and filence, taught to immure them! 
at ſunſet, and accuſtomed to no other weapon than 6 
gyſm, may bu allowed to feel terror at pertonal dat 
and to be diſconcerted by tumult and alarm. But \ 
ſhould he whole life is ſpent in contemplarion, anc 
butinets is only to discover truth, be unable to ratet 
fallacies of imagination, or contend fſuccetsfully 24 
Prejudice and Atkon To what end has he r. 
meditated, if he gives up his underſtaneling to fe. 
pearances, and ſuſters hunſelf to be enflaved Hy (Cal 
evils to Which only folly or vanity can cxpoſe 
ciated by ad\ anta es WW which, AS they als E 
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nferred upon the good and bad, no real dignity is an- 
iced * 
Such, however, 1s the ſtate of the world, that the moſt 
-qut0us of the ſlaves of pride, the moſt rapturous of the 
ers upon wealth, the moſt officious of the whiſperers 
gronnels „are collected from {cminarics n priated 
e ſtudy of wiſdom and of virtue, where it w: jIntend- 
hat appetite ſhould learn to be content with little, and 
hope ſhould aſpire only to honours which no human 
er can give or take away. 
The ſtudent, when he comes forth into the world, in- 
of congratulating himſelf upon his exemption from 
ecrrors of thoſe whoſe opinions have „ By 
nt or cuſtom, and who ne without 7 * certain 
ples of conduct, is commonly in haſte to mingle with 
multitude, and ſhew his (prightlineſs a and ductility | 'y 
wecntious compliance with fathions or vices. The 
{ tinite « of a man, whole fortune gives him power to 
rd his 5 ants, commonly enchants him beyond 
tance; the glace of Cqu pa e, tlie fweets of luxury, 
weraliry or general promiſes, the ſoftnets of habitual 
wey, Bil Bis imagiration; and he foorr ceaſes to have 
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r the {uiterance of tameneſs. The wretch who 
| rink and cr vel before one e that 1 11 Ou! d dart his 
won lum with the {pit of n. al eg wality, becomes 

us and {+ iannical \ whe 1 lic 1 CS imelt  appreached 
dow u cait lock, and hears the (oft addrets of awe 
crility. To thoſe who are willing to purchaſe fa · 

cringes and compliance, is to be imputed the 
cls that icaves n. thing to be hoped by tirming's 
gritv. 
i, "ite, Wd of wandering after the meteors of phuloſo- 
Ca fill the world With ſplendour for a While, 
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and then ſink and are forgotten, the candidates of ley 
ing fixed their eyes upon the permanent luſtre of my 
and religious truth, they would find a more certain 
rection to happineſs. A little plauſibility of diſcourſe, a 
acquaintance with unneceſſary ſpeculations, is dearly py 
chaſed, when it excludes thoſe inſtructions which f. 
tify the heart with reſolution, and exalt the ſpirit to ing 


pendence, EY 
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—S: cu fluitem dubiæ ſpe pendulus horæ. He 


Nor let me float in fortune's pow'r, 
Dependaut on the future hour, 


To the Ramblex. 


Fraxc 


Sir, 


S I have paſſed much of my life in diſquiet and (: 
po. and loſt many opportunities of advantage 
a paſſion which 1 have reaſon to believe prevalent in d 


ferent degrees over a great part of mankind, [ can 
but think myſelf well qualified to warn thoſe who ar: 
uncaptivated, of the danger which they incur by plac 
themſclves within its influence. 

I ſerved an apprenticeſhip to a linen draper, with! 
common reputation for diligence and fidelity; and ati 
age of three and twenty opened a ſhop for myſelt w 
large ſtock, and fuck credit among all the merchants, v. 
were acquainted with my maſter, that I could comma 
whatever was imported curious or valuable. Fer! 
years I proceeded with ſucceſs proportionate to cloſe 2 
plication and untainted integrity; was a daring bis 
at every ſale; always paid my notes before they ve 
due; and advanced to faſt in commercial reputation, & 
I was proverbially marked out as the model of young t 
ders, and every one expected that a few years would ns 
me an alderman. 
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1 this courſe of even proſperity, I was one day per- 
d to buy a ticket in the lottery, The ſum was in- 
iderable, part was to be repaid though fortune might | 
to favour me, and therefore my eſtabliſhed maxims N 
ugality did not reſtrain me from ſo trifling an experi- | 
t. The ticket lay almoſt forgotten till the time at | 
ich every man's fate was to be determined; nor did 
; Haie even then ſeem of any importance, till J diſco- 1 
| by tic _ K papers that the number next to mine | 
conferred the great P rise. 
ly heart leape dat the thought of ſuch an approach 
aden riches, Which 1 —— A myſef, however {1 
ry to the laws of computa tion, as haz ing m fled by | 
le chance; and I could not forbear to ve the 4 
ſequences which ſuch a bountcous allotment would | 
produced, if it had happened to me. This dream | 
| 
| 
l 


* 


elcity, by degrees, took poſſeſſion of my imagination. 
great delight of my folitary hours was to purchaſe 
tate, and form plantations with raoney which cnce 
have been mine, and 1 never met my friends 
tpoiled all their merriment by perperamt complaints 
7 11] luck. 
length another lottery was opened, nad I had now 
cated my iinagination with the P. olp ect of a prize, 
[ hould have prefied among the {rſt purch aſers, had 
av ardour been withhold by deliberation upon the 


Ac bility of ſucceſs from one ticket rather than an- *1 
| heſitated long between even and odd; con- (3 
hei the ſquarc and cubick numbers through the lot- 
It cxamined all thoſe to which good luck had been | 
7! to annexcd ; and at laſt ſixed upon one, winch, by | | 
, vWF {ret relation to the events of my life, I thought g 
naF-iincd to make me happy. Delay in great affairs is J 
r mitchievous ; the ticket was fold, and its poſſeſſor 4 


not be found. | 4 
returned to my conjectures and after many arts of = 


ve ooftication, fixed upon another chance, but with leſs I 
ence, Never did captive, heir, or lover, feel fo * 
uvex tion from the {low pace of time, as 1 ſuffered = 


cn the purchaſe of my ticket and the diſtribution of 


the 


— — 
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the prizes. I ſolaced my uneaſineſs as well as I c beg! 
by frequent contemplations of approaching happtea acgre 
when the ſun roſe I knew it would ſet, and congratu e of 
myſelf at night that I was ſo much nearer to my vi cienc 
At laſt the day came, my ticke appeared, and rem lott 
ed all my cares and ſagacity with a deſpicable priz WMiſca 
fifty pounds. to {+ 

My friends, who honeſtly rejoiced upon my ſucaſ e th: 
were very cold received; I hid myſelf a fortnight in ux at 
country, that my chagrin might fume away without offWchaſe 
ſervation, and then returning to my ſhop, began to n fort 
after another lottery. new 

With,ghe news of a lottery I was ſoon gratificd, in an 
having found the vanity of conjecture and inte ted h. 
of computation, I reſolved to take the prize by vid duct, 
and therefore bought forty tickets, not omitting howefitreen 
to divide them between the even and odd numbers, Mey. 

I might not miſs the lucky claſs. Many concluſions WW wait 
I form, and many experiments did I try to detcrnupiratio; 
from which of thoſe trickets I might moſt reaſonably ah the 
pect riches. At laſt, being unable to ſatisfy myſef is re 
any modes of reaſoning, I wrote the numbers upon and 
and allotted five hours every day to the amuſement U pri: 
throwing them in a garret; and examining the event iced by 
an exact regiſter, found on the evening before the ned v 
was drawn, that one of my numbers had been turned dall 
five times more than any of the reſt in three hundred aW'ained 
thirty thouſand throws. WW pou 

This experiment was fallacious ; the firſt day pre cnqui 
ted the hope ful ticket, a deteſtable blank. The reſt ed, w 
out with different fortune, and in concluſion I Joſt tif ipende 
pounds by this great adventure. . 

J had now wholly changed the caſt of my behav WW ou wi 
and the conduct of life. The ſhop was for the molt an thu 
abandoned to my ſervants; and if J entered it, my tha whi 
were ſo engrofſed by my tickets, that I had (car, that 
heard or anſwered a queſtion, but conſidered ever q ing t 
tomer as an intruder upon my maditations, whom 1 "iy it's 
in haſte to diſpatch. I miſtook the price of my R for: 


committed blunders in my bills, forgot to file wy rec" þ! 
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I neglefted to regulate my books. My acquaintances 
degrees began to fall away; but I perceived the de- 
e of my buſineſs with little emotion, becauſe whatever 
ciency there might be in my gains I expected the 
t lottery to ſupply. 
Miſcarriage naturally produces diſfidence; I began 
to ſeck aſſiſtance againſt ill luck, by an alliance with 
Me that had been more ſucceſsful. I enquired dili- 
ly at what office any prize had been fold, that I might 
chaſe of a propitious vender ; ſolicited thoſe who had 
n fortunate in former lotteries, to partake with me in 
new tickets; and whenever I met with one that 
in any event of his life been eminently e I 
ted him to take a larger ſhare. I had, by Ws rule of 
duct, fo diffuſed my intereſt, that I had a fourth part 
fifteen tickets, an eighth of forty, and a ſixteenth of 
ty, 
| waited for the deciſion of my fate with my former 


Ns C 
umi pitations, and looked upon the buſineſs of my trade 
ye the uſual neglect. The wheel at laſt was turned, 


| its revolutions brought me a long ſucceſſion of ſor- 
ys and diſappointments. I indeed often partook of a 
all prize, and the loſs of one day was generally ba- 
ced by the gain of the next; but my deſires yet re- 
ned unſatisfied, and when one of my chances had 
led all my expectation was ſuſpended on thoſe which 
ained yet undetermined. At laſt a prize of five thou- 
pounds was proclaimed; I caught fire at the cry, 
f enquiring the number, found it to be one of my own 
kes, which I had divided among thoſe on whote luck 
zpended, and of which I had retained only a ſixteenth 
k 


You will eafily judge with what deteſtation of himſelf 
an thus intent upon gain reflected that he had fold a 
t which was once in his poſſeſſion. It was to no pur- 
e, that 1 repreſented to my mind the impoſſibility of 
ling the paſt, or the folly of condemning an act which 
an's event, an event which no human intelligence 
a foreſee, proved to be wrong. The prize which, 
n put in my hands, had been ſuffered to {lip from 

Wo 


| Ot — — 
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„ filled me with anguiſh, and knowing that comy 
0 1 only expoſe me to ridicule, I gave mytc!f 1 pl 
ly to grief, and loſt by degrees my appetite and my! 
Niy indiſpoſition ſoon became viſible; 1 was viſhe 
my friends, and among them by Eumathes, a cleryy 
{ec picty and learning gave.him ſuch an aſcenday! 
ma, chat I could not refuſe to open my heart. «1 
bans.” {aid he, few minds ſufficic atly firm to be tral 
in the hands of chance. Whoever linds himſelf | 
ed ro anticipate futurity, and exalt poſſibility to cer: 
*ty, mould avoid every kind of caſual adventure, | 
his grief muſt be always proportionate to his h be. 
© have long waſted that time which by a proper applicy 
would ve certainly, though mode rately, wer, 
your fortune, in a l: . and anxious purſuit 
ſpecies of gain which no labour or anxietv, no an 
* expedient, can ſecure or promote. You are now fret! 
«away your life in repentance of an act, ugs inſt v. 
repentance can give no caution, but to avoid the. 
«ſton of committing it. Ro ue from this lazy drean 
© fortuitous riches, which; if obtained, you could! 
have enjoycd, becauſe they could confer no con(rim! 
of deſert; return to rational and manly induttr 
conſider the meer gift of luck as below the care ct 
man. 


No ELAI XII. SA TURDAY, DEC, 


Dives qui ficri _ 
"Ar vulc f unt 


The luſt of wealth can never bear delay. 


T has been obſerved in « late p: per, that we arc 
reaſonab! ly d 'elirous to ſepar ate the goods Ot life! 


thole cvils which Providence has connected with! 
And FO catch ac! vantage 3 with. ur} nav ing the price A W] 
the arc oer: d us. Hv erv man u 1 ti be rich, but 
Ie have tuc Vero Buck Uary 0 raitc a {LGU 101 
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8 then hewed him the door” 
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r by new diſcoveries, or by ſuperiority of ſkill, in any 
" ry employment; and among lower underſtandings, 
ant the firmneſs and induſtry requiſite to regular 
zradual acquiſitions, 
rom "ha hope of enjoying affluence by methods more 
Ns adi us than thoſe of labour, and owe generally 
cable than thoſe of genius, proceeds the common 
ion to experiment and hazard, and that willing- 
natch all opportunities of growing: ich by chance, 
, when it has once taken poſſoſſion of the mind, is 
Jom een out either by time or argument, but con- 
te life in perpetual deluſion, and generally 
wretchednefs and want, n 
folly of untimely 4 ation and viſionary proſ- 
is by no incans peculiat to the purchaſers of tic- 
there are ug whoſe life is nothing bur a. 
lottery; who arc always within a few months 
nd happineſs, ard how often ſoever they are 
with blanks, expect a prize from the next adven- 


nz the moſt re ſolute ard ardent of the votaries of 
may be numbered the mortals whoſe hope is to 
themſelves by a wealthy march; who lay cur all 
try on the aſſiduities of courtihip, and ſleep and 
with no other 1deas than of treats, c mpliments, 
s, and rivals. 
the moſt inde fatigable of this claſs, is my old 
£viculus, whom I hare never known for ſ thirty 
withont ſome matrimonial project of advantage. 
was bred unde r a mcrchant, and by the vraces 
perton, the ſprightlineſs of his prattle, and the 
els of his dreſs, ſo 1 mucn emed 1 his maſter's 
daughter, a girl of fixteen, that ſuc d-clared her 
tion to have no other huſband. Her father, after 
7 Chidden her for undutifulneſs, conſentcd to the 
not much to the ſatisfaction of Leviculus, who 
Mccntly elated with his conqueſt to think himſelf RF 


ed to a larger fortune. He was, however, ſoon rid I 
perplexity, for his miſtreſs died before their mar- , 
= 


Dl, IV. I He 
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He was now {ſo well ſatisfied with his own accom} 
ments, that he determined to commence fortune-h 
and when his apprenticeſhip expired, inſtead of beg 


as was expected, to walk the exchange with a fa 


importance, or aſſociating himſelf with thoſe who 
moſt eminent for their knowledge of the ſtocks, 
once threw oft the ſolemnitz of the counting. 
equipped himſelf with a modiih wig, liſtened rt» 


coffee-houſes, paſſed his eveninys b * the ſcenc in! 


theatres, learned the names of beautics of quality, 
med the laſt ſtanzas of faſhionable ſongs, talked 


familiarity of high play, boaſted of his achieree 


upon drawers and coachmen, was often broup 
lodgings at midnight in a chair, told with ncglig a 


jocularit ty of bilking a taylor, and now and then t; 


ſhrewd jeſt at a ſober citizen. 

Thus furniſhed with irreſiſtible artillery, he tw 
batterics upon the female world, and | in the firſt v. 
of ſelf approbat ion, pre poſed no jels than the poll 
of riches and beauty untted. He therefore | 
civilities to Flavilla, the only daughter of a cult! 
keeper, who not being accuſtomed to amorous | 
ments, or reſpectful addrefics, was deli; htcd wit! 
novelty of love, and eaſily ſuffered him to ccnd; 
the play, and to mect her where ſhe viſited. Le. 
did not doubt but her father, however oftended bes 
deſtine III. irriage, would ſoon be reconciled Dy the ten 
his daughter, and the merit of his ſon-in-law, 
in haſte to conclude the affair. But the lady like! ! 
to be courted than married, and Kept him three 56 


— 
- 
— 


uncertamty and attendance. At laſt ſhe fell in 1010 | 


a YOUng enſign at 4 ball; and, h. wing danced wu 
all night, m arried him! in the morning. 
Leviculus, to avoid the ridicule of his COMPan 07s, 
a journcy to a ſmall eſtatè in the country, u her. 
his uſual enquiries concerning he nymphs in the 1 


bourhood, he found it proper to fall in love with A 


a meiden lady, twenty years older than himſelt, 
whoſe favour fiftcen ncphews and nieces Were in 
petval contention. They hon red round her with 


' . | 
LAVICU 


m fre: 


ft into 
m to be 
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1 klous oficiouſneſs, as ſcarcely left a moment vacant for 
wer. Leviculus, nevertheleſs, diſcovered his paſſion 
a letter, and Altilia could not withſtand the pleaſure 
| caring vows and ſichs, and flatteries and proteſtations, 
2 admitted his viiits, enjoyed, for five years, the 
| pineſs of Keeping all her expectants in perpetual 
ms. and amuſed herſelf with the various ſtratagems 
0 ch were practiſed to diſengage her affections. Some- 
s ſhe was adviſed with great carneſtneſs to travel for 
health, and ſometimes intreated to keep her brother's 
ee. Many ſtories were ſpread to the diſadvantage of 
iculus, by which ſhe commonly ſeemed affected for a 
e, but took care ſoon afterwards to expreſs her convic- 
1 of their falſchood. But being at laſt ſatiated with 
tf udicrovs tyranny, ſhe told her lover, when he preſſed 
r the reward of his ſervices, that ſhe was very ſenſible 
Nd merit, but was refolved not to impoveriſh an ancient 
, liv, 
2 then returned to the town, and ſoon after his arri- 
came acquainted with Latronia, a lady diſhinguithed 
ne elegance of her equipage, and the regul arity of her 
ct. Her wealth was cvident in her magnihicence, 
ner prudence in her economy, and therefore Levicu- 
, who had ſcarcely confidence to ſolicit her favour, 
aly koquitted fortune of her former debts, when he 


ference as a woman of modeſty is allowed to give. He 
" grew bolder, and ventured to breathe out his im- 
nec before her. She heard him without reſentment, 
me permitted him to hope for happineſs, and at lat: 
| the nuptial day, without any diftruſtful reſerve of 
money, or tordid ſtipulations tor jointure, and ſettle- 


; NF. 
'Y 


[ w *© 


Leviculus was triumphing on the eye of marriage, 
n he heard on the airy the voice of Latronia's maid, 
m frequent bribes had ſecured in his ſervice. She ſoon 
It into his room, and told him that ſhe could not ſuffuy 
to be longer deccived; that her miſtreſs was now 
ding the laſt payment of her fortune, and was only 
ported in her expence by the credit of his eſtate. 
2 Leviculus 


1d hünfelf diſtinguithed | by her with ſuch marks of 


* 1 


1 
r 


W 
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Leviculus ſhuddercd to fee himſelf fo near a p. er 
and round that he was indebted for his eſcape t: fart 
ſentment of the maid, who, having aſſiſted Ly der 
gain tne conqueſt, quarrelled with her at lat v7 Wi 


' 
P Al 


Leviculus was now hopeleſs and diſconſe late. 


- | x _— 3 ns „ N 3 
0 nd '\ ! * ww 4 16K. 1 Lune 4184 il, W mn $1 ! 
1 . oy j . * Y 
claired a wide, and who m, by the jolting pr: No 
1 ' 4 * a 1 7 4 
her gait, and the b reſplendence cf her « 


he gueſſed to have lately buried ſome — 0 
He followed her home, and found her to be no 
the relict of Prune the grocer, wie havingen 
had beg icathed LO Cr 11 his debts and du. 
eſtates real an d erfonal. No formality was 
addretiing Madam Prunc, and therefore Levi 
next morning without an introduttor. Hi 
was received with à loud laugh; the then C 
countenance, wondered at his impudence, a: 
knew 10 wh n le Vas talking, then ſacwed 
door, and again laughed to find him confuſed.! 
ee | that ch coarſeneſs was nothing more: 
coquetry of Cornhill, and next day returned to th 
He r n grew familiar tore and in a tr 
heard, without any emotion, hints of gay cl: 
empty pockets ; concurred in many ſage rem 
regard duc to the peo} ple of prope ITY 3 an 

her in deteftation of the ladies at the other cn 
town, who pinched their belizes to buy tine 
then pretended to laugh at the city. 

He ſometimes preſumed to mention marriz 
was alw ays —— with a ſlap, a hoot, «dd 
At laſt he begun to preſs her cl: ſer, and th 
more favourably received; but going one met 
a reſolution to trifle no lonye 171 he found her gone 


with a young journeyman from the neighbo | 
whom ſhe had become enam: e her window. | "iy 

In theſe, and a thouſand * advent : 
Leviculus ſpent his time, till he is now grown gr. 84 
age, fatigue, and diſappointment. He bes N ry 


ad that ſucceſs is not to be expected, and bein; 
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employment that might improve his fortune, and 
furniſhed with any arts that might amuſe his leiſure, is 
demned to wear out a taſteleſs life in narratives which 
will hear, and complaints which none will pity. 


Xo CLXXXIII. TUESDAY, DEC. 7, 1781. 
Nulla fides regni ſociis, omniſque poteſtas 
Impatiens con fortis crat. LUCAN. 


No faith of partnerſhip dominion owns ; 
Still diſcord hovers o'er divided th ones. 


HE hoſtility perpetually exerciſed between one man 8 
and another, is cauſcd by the deſire of many for Y 
which only few can poſſeſs. Every man would be ; 
, powerful and famous; yet fame, power, and riches, 1 
the names of relative conditions, which 1p 
Acurity, dependance, and poverty of greater num— = - 
- C7 
i 
Ph n une mW * a 1 
ns untver la! ia mechant coinpetitien produces A 
and malice by two motives, intcreſt and envy ; the * 
At of addin to Our 7 lelllons what we car take þ f 
lers, and Lie hope OT allcviating mne lente ot en | a 
ty oy leſlening others, though we gain notlunget = 
. J , = 
* , + - - ! 11 . 0 Te 
ele two malignant and deſtructive powers, 1 
FR" | Le * | d bo (4 1. - | * * r *7 45 ' P s \ . 
LUDUDIC at tlie ritt VIEW, that mere! 145 «<1 £ 
ind mot extenſwe influence. It caty to | 
* 9 0 * " X " ug 4 
t opportunities to ſeize what | cen len 6: 
£ . . ay " | R 
excite deſires almoſt irreſiſtibie; but ſorele 1 
LS 
* 
gerneſs cannot be kindled by an accidental b 


coying that which gives h:ppincts to anothe; 
more natural to rob for gun, than do rava 
ſchicf. 

1 im inclined to believe, that the great 
bene volence 15 oftener violated by envy tn 
and that moſt of the miſery which the de 
acicls actions, or the obſtruction of hnonef 


13 


0 | 
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vours, brings upon the world, is inflifted by mc: 


propoſe no advantage to themſelves but the ſati f. 14) 
pO iſonin, the ba: hos et which they cannot taſte, and AY 
ing the harveſt which they have no right to reap. ls 

Intereſt can diffuſe itſelf but to a narrow compass 
number is never large of thoſe who can hope to { car 
poſts of degraded power, catch the fragments of fh v 
fortune, o 1 accecd to the honours of dep reciated by uf 
Bur the empirc of envy has no limits, as it requ, mo 
it's influence, very little help from external circum. {cd 


Envy may always be produced by idleneſs and pr! 
in what place will they not be found? 

Intereſt requires ſome qualities not univerſally 
cd. The ruin of another will produce no protit : 
who has not diſcernment to mark his advantage, 
to ſeize and activity to purſue it; but the cold 1 
of envy may be cxcrted in a 0 and quicicen! 
amidſt the ol om of ſtupidity, in rhe c e of e 
ice. He th at falls by the attacks of intereſt, is t 
hungry tigers; he may diſcover and refift hi 
He that periſhes in the ambuthes of envy, is d 
by unknown and inviſible aſſailants, and dies ii] 
ſuffocated by a poiſonous v; pour, without Kknov 
his d anger, Or po Mbilitv of conteſt. 

Intereſt is ſeldom purſued but at ſome Em 
that hopes to gain muh, has commonly f 
loſe, and when he ventures to attack ſupcric: 
fails to conquer, is irrecoverably cruſhed. Bu: 
act without expence or danger. To ſpread tulp:. 
invent culumnies, to propagate ſcandal, requires 
labour nor courage. It is eaſy for the author of n 
ever malignant, to cſcape deteCtic n, and intamy ! 
very little induſtry to affiſt its circulation. 

Envy is almoſt the only vice which is practic: 
times, and in every place; the only paſſion 1 whic 


never he quiet for want of Irritation : it's effects th rery 
are every where diſcoverable, and it's attempts as 7c 
be drea« Jed. re | 

It is impoſſible to mention a name which any 2 IDares 
tageous diſtinction has made eminent, but tome non,! 


3 All. 
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EY. oſtract himſelf from publick affairs, will never 
nt th oſe who hint, with Shylock, that ſhips are but 
. The beauty, adorned only with the unambitious 
ces Sf innocence and modeſty, provokes, whenever ſhe 
2 thouſand murmurs of detraction. The genius, 
when he endeavours only to entertain or inſtruct, 
lufters perſecution fre m innumerable criticks, whote 
mony 15 excited merely by the Pad of ſceing others 
( ed. and 0¹ * he: win; 4 ap plauſcs * hic! 1 another enjoy S 
ſhe frequency of envy makes it fo famili ar, that it 
Our n. tice z NOT do we « fc | reflect! oY It S tur- 


jw 


rude or malignity, till we happen to feel it's influence. 


| he that has given no pron cation to malice, but 
em an, to cxccl, finds himſelf puriue, | by multi— 
„ whom he never faw, with all the implacability of 
nal 3 ment; when he perceives clamour and 
ce let looſe upon him as a public enemy, and 1ncited 
very (tratagem of defamation ; when he hears the 
tunes of bas f familv, or the follies of his youth, ex- 
to the world; and ev ery failure of conduct, or de- 
of nature, aggravated and ridiculed; he then learns 
abr thoſe artitices at which he only laughed befc re, 
{covers how much the h. ppineſs of life would be 
d. by the eradication of envy from the kuman 


0 


tile 


Envy 18, indeed, a ſtubborn weed of the mind, and 
lom Fields to the culture of philoſophy. There are, 
_ conhdcrations, which, if carefully implanted 
ligently propagated, might in time overpower and 
+ it, ſince no one can nurſe it for the fake of plca- 
as it's effects arc only ſhame, anguith, and pertur- 
ion, 


It is above all other vices inconſiſtent with the character 
a ſocial being, becaulc it ſacrifices truth and kindneſs 


cry weak temptations. He that plunders a wealthy 
zubour gains as much as he takes away, and may im- 
e his own condition in the ſame proportion as he 
arcs another's, but he that blaſts a flouriſhing repu- 


on, muſt be content with a ſmall dividend of additional 


fame, 


ty will burſt out. The wealthy trader, however 
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fame, ſo ſmall as can afford very little conſolation iu. 


lance the guilt by which it is obtained. \ C1 
I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and empir 
morality, which cures one vice by means of another, | P 
envy is ſo baſe and deteſtable, ſo vile in it's ory Co 
and fo pernicious in it's effects, that the ln alen . 
almoſt any other quality is to be preferred, It is on: ** 


thoſe lawleſs enemies of ſociety, againſt which poil 
arrows may honeſtly be uſed, Let it therefore be. 
ſtantly remembered, that whoever envies another conte 
his ſuperiority, and let thoſe be reformed by their pr 
who have loſt their virtue. 

It is no flight aggravation of the injuries which e 
incites, that they are committed againſt thoſe who | 
given no intentional provocation; and that the futfere 
often marked out for ruin, not becauſe he has fail: 
any duty, but becauſe he has dared to do more than » 
required, 

Almoſt every other crime is practiſed by the he. 
fome quality which might have produced eſteem or | 
If it had been well employed; but envy is mere uni 
and genuine evil; it purſues a hateful end by delpiah 
means, and defires not fo much it's own happineſs as 
other's miſery. To avoid depravity like this, it 
neceſſary that any one ſhould aſpire to heroiſm or ſanci: 
but only that hc ſhould reſolve not to quit the rank wi 
nature aſhgns him, and wiſh to maintain the dignity e 
human being, 
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* Permittes ipſis expendere numinibus, quid 

rio C TIN *N1 Tn bis. red {q | bs ſit utile noſtris. Juv. 
an. Intrus thy trtone to the p Wers above: 

þ ] them to manage for thee, and to grant 

Ole What their unerring wiſdom fees thee want. 

_ Dzavvprn. 
Jn 


r pr 3 every ſcheme of life, ſo every form of writing, has 
5 advantages and inconveniepcies, though not min- 
h et in the fame proportions. The writer of « Hays e! capes 
10 | ny emba nents to which a large work wovld have 
fert ved him; he ſeldom haraſſes his reafon with long 
et us of conſequences, dims his eyes with the perufal of 
al \ mated volumes, or burthens his men _ with great 
| mulations of preparatory knowledge A careleſs 
Nel net d A _ Wi author, or tranſient {urvey of the 
dies of | is {ufhcient ta ſupply the firſt hint or 
wor na lie a, which, cnlarged by the geadual accretion of 
* er ſtored in the 1 * 's by the warmth «of fancy 
a expanded into fio rs, and fometimes ripened into 
li 6 
way The moſt frequ: nt di fficulty by dh ich the zuthors of 
we fry compoſitions are diſtregen, ariſes from the 
0 tual demand of noveity aud change The compiler 


: 


ſy _ of (cience | lays Bis inv. ntion at r. if, and em- 
mu his jud; "ment, the faculty exerted with leaft 
"Even the relator of feigned adventures, when 
principal characters are eſtabliſned, and the great 
regularly connected, finds incidents and epitodes 
ing upon his mind; every change opens new views, 
he ſatte er part of the ſtory grows w 1thout labour cut 
former. zut he that attempts to entertain 
reader with unconnccted pieces, finds the irk— 
nals of his taſk rather increaſed than leſſened by 
production. The day calls af-cth upon him for a 
pick, and he is again obliged to chouſe, without 
Principle to regulate his choice. 
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It is indecd true, that there is ſeldem any neceſ;- me 


looking far, or enquiring long for a proper ſubject. E mo 
diverſity of art or nature, every publick bleſſing or k the 
mity. every domeſtick pain or gratification, every n ne 
caprice, blunder of abſurdity, or ſtratagem of afte&tz beate 
may ſupply matter to him whoſe only rule is to or te 
uniformity. But it often happens, that the judyme Wa 2rd 
diſtracted with boundleſs multiplicity, the imag ch tl 

ranges from one deſign to another, and the ben ed. 
imperceptibly away, till the compoſition can be no et e. 
delayed, and neceſſity enforces the uſe of thoſe th is fa 
which then happen to be at hand. The mind, eee, 
at deliverance on any terms from perplexity and ſul; n pri: 
applies herſelf vigorouſly to the work before her, c pref 
embelliſhments and illuſtrations, and ſometimes fir t fre 
with great elegance and happineſs, what in a ſtate oe cnet 
and leiſure ſhe never had begun. alt | 
It is not commonly obſerved, how much, er: ten 
actions conſidered as particularly ſubject to choice, 3 
bc attributed to accident, or ſome cauſe out of our mk 
power, by whatever name it be diſtinguiſhed. To: lepe! 
tedious deliberations with haſty reſolves, and after 15 C 
conſultations with reaſon to refer the queſtion to ct ut 
is by no means peculiar to the eſſayiſt, Let lum t YO 
peruſes this paper review the ſeries of his life, and: t fd 
quire how he was placed in his preſent condition, by « 
will find, that of the good or ill which he has expericr hen 
a great part came unexpected, without any viſible refer 
tions of approach; that every event has been intiuc r de 
by cauſes acting without his entervention ; and that v f h 
ever he pretended to the prerogative of fureſight, | 
mortified with new conviction of the ſhortneſs d nod 
vicus. dap 
The buſy, the ambitious, the inconſtant, and th. Or \ 
ventrous, may be ſaid to throw themſelves by defign hoe 
the arms of fortune, and voluntarily to quit the pou on 
governing themſelves; they engage in a courle 0! pri 
in which little can be aſcertaincd by previous mea rdo 
nor is it any wonder that their time is paſt between c + lon 
me 


and deſpondency, hope and diſappointment. 


CF 
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eſſe me there are who appear to walk the road of life 
E more circumſpection, and make no ſtep till they 
r themſelves ſecure from the hazard of a precipice; 
fa a neither pleaſure nor profit can tempt them from 
(ta beaten path; who refuſe to climb left they ſhould 
0 3 or to run leſt they ſhould ſtumble, and move flowly 


med without any compliance with thoſe paſſions by 

1 ch the heady and vehement are ſeduced and be- 

et even the timorous prudence of this judicious 

SW: is far from exempting them from the dominion ot 

nce, a ſubtle and inſidious power, who will intrude 

n privacy and embarraſs caution. No courſe of life 
preſcribed and limited, but that many actions muſt 
from arbitrary election. Every one muſt form 

general plan of his condluct by his own reflections; 

uſt refolve whether he will endeavour at riches or 
tent; whether he will exerciſe private or public 
cs; whether he will labour for the general benefit 
nankind, or contract his bencticence to his family 
| Hees unts 
qu eſtion has long exerciſed the ſchools of philoſo- 
ut remains yet undecided; and what hope is there 
da Young man, unacquainted with the arguments on 
nde, thould determine his own deſtiny otherwiſe 

4 n by chance ? 

nen chance has given him a partner of his bed, whom 

prefers to all other women, without any proof of ſu- 

r defert, chance muſt again direct him in the educa- 
f his children; for who was ever able to convince 

by arguments, that he had choſen for his fon 

mode of inſtruction to which his underſtanding was 
adapted, or by which he would moſt eahly be made 
or virtuous ? 

\ hoe er ſhall inquire by what motives he was deter- 
don \ theſe important occaſions, will find them ſuch 
1 pride will ſcarcely ſuffer him to confeſs; ſome ſud- 
ardour of defire, ſome uncertain glimpſe of advan- 

, lome petty competition, ſome inaccurate concluſion, 
me example umplicitly reverenced, Such are often 

ihe 
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the firſt cauſes of our reſolves; for it is neceflary t 
1 1 


1 ut impol 1 SE 463 | NOW t! 18 conſequences of a tion. 
diicufs all the rowers which after themſclves on 


part te in- wißtwengis aug ſolicitude. 

Since vie 1c 1s Uacertain, nothing which | 
for it's baſis can toaſt much Rabiiny, Yet this ! 
ima! part of cor pery lex ty. We ſet out on à temp 


ous ſca in * eli of ſomce port, where we expect 
ret, b it where we are not {ure of admitiion ; we 
only in danger of linking in tne way, but of ber; 
by metcors miſtaken for ltars, of being driven 
courſe by the changes of the wind, and cf lofm; 
milful! ſteerage; yet it ſometimes happens, that cr 
bow us to a l: afor coalt, that meteo rs draw us alid 
Wil 95 Is, and that negligence or error contribu! 
our eſcape from miſchiefs ta which a direct courſe » 
have exp oſed us. Of thoſe that by pre cipitate 
ſions involve themſelves in calamities without guilt, ' 
few, however they mav reproach themſelves, car 
certain that other mcaiures would have been more 
ceſsful. 


— 


In this ſtate of univerſal uncertainty, where a thEU o 
danvers hover about us, and none can tell whether! * 
good that he purſues is not evil in diſguiſe, or whi ne of 


the next ſtep wil lead him to ſafety or deſtructi 
thing can afford any rational tranquillity , but the ect 
tion that, however we amuſe ourſelves with 
ſounds, nothing in reality is governed by chan 
that the univerſe is under the perpetual ſuperin! Tik 
of him who created it; that our being is in the h. 
omnipotent goodneſs, by whom what appears catuant 
is directed for ends ultimately kind and merci! 
that nothing can finally hurt him who debars not h 
from the Divine fayour. 
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5 
At vindicta bonum vita jucundius ipſa, 
Nempe hoc indocti. 

Chrynppus nor: dicit idem, nec mite Thalctis 

Ingenium, dulcique ſenex vicinus Hy metto, 

Qui partem acceptz ſæva inter vincla Cicutz 

Accuſatori nollet dai .  Quippe minuti 

Semper, et infirmi eſt Animi, exiguique Voluptas 

Ultio. Jur. 
HFBut O! Revenge is ſweet. 


Thus think the crowd; who, eager to engage, 

Take quickly fire, and kindle into rave. 

Not ſo mild Thalcs nor Chryſippus thought, 

Nor that good man, who drank the pris*nous draught 
With mind ſerene; and could not with to {ce 

His vile accuſer drink as det p as he: 

Exalted Socrates! dis incly brave ! 


Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave, 
Too noble for revenge; which ſtill wc'find 


The weakeſt fraility of a feeble mind, Davpyry, 
'O vicious diſpoſitions of the mind more obſtinately 

reliſt both the counſels of philoſophy and the injunc- 
ns of religion, than thoſe which are complicated with 


opinion of dignity; and which we cannot diſmiſs 

Ehout leaving in the hands of 0 phſition ſome advantage 

quitouſly obtaincd, or ſuffering from our own preju 
es ſome imputation of puſillanimity. 

For this reaſon ſcarcely any law of our Redeemer is 
© openly tranſgreſſed, or more indvuftrionfly evaded. 
2 that by which he commands hi; followers to ford iet 
vries, and prohibits, under the ſanction of eternal ini— 
the gratiſication of the defire which every, man feels 
return pain upon him that inflicts it. Many who could 

F< conquered their anger, are unable to combat pri: 
a purſue offences to extremity of yengeance, left they 
Puld be inſulted by the triumph of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept could better become him, 
whoſe birth peace was proclaimed 79 the earth. For, 
lat would fo ſoon deftroy all the order of ſocicty. and 

K ictorm 
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deform life with violence and ravage, as a permiſy 
to every one to judge his own cauſe, and to apportion iy 
own recompence for imagined injuries? 
It is difficult for a man of the ſtricteſt juſtice, not to 
your himſelf too much, in the calmeſt moments of (4 
tary meditation. Every one wiſhes for the diſtinCtions! 
which thouſands are wiſhing at the ſame time, in 
own opinion, with better claims. He that, when ak 2 
ſon operates in it's full force, can thus, by the mere 
lence of ſelf- love, prefer himſelf to his fcllow- —— 
very unlikely to judge equitably when his paſſions ate: 
tated by a ſenſe of wrong, and his attention wholly 
grofled by pain, intereft, or danger. Whoever arro; 


to himiclf the right of vengeance, ſhows how little Ha 
qualified to decide his own "clans, ſince he certainly cor! 
mands what he would think unfit to be granted to nd ni 
other. firat; 

Nothing is more apparent than that, however injure MMcſentt 
or however provoked, ſome muſt at laſt be contente! Whaatio! 
forgive. For it can never be hoped, that he who, patho 
commits an injury, will contentedly acquieſce in . res te 
nalty required: the ſame haughtineſs of contempt, « Ze; v 
hemence of defirc, that prompt the act of injuſtice, eres 
more ſtrongly incite it's juſtilication; and reſentment; wes © 
never ſo exactly balance the puniſhment with the f; indu 
but there will remain an overplus of vengeance ther, 
even he who condemns his firſt action will think i hum 
entitled to retaliate. What then can enſue but a vard 
tinual exacerbation of hatred, an uncxtinguiſhable r the 
an inceflant reciprocation of miſchiéef, a mutual vill Whe 
to entrap, and cagerneſs to deſtroy ? chers, 

Since then the Imagin: ry right of vengeance mit Ve kn 
at laſt remitted, becaufe it is inp ble to live n pc de | 
tual hoſtility, and equally impotlible that, af two nſpect 
mies, either thould tirſ think himſelf obliged by enuate 
to Fan it is ſurely cligible to forgive carly. * anrot | 
ry paſſion is more cafily ſubdued before it has been enced 1 
accuſtomed to poull-{lion of the heart; every idea h uef to 
terated with lefs difficulty, as it has been more f arpe 
impreſted C, and lels trequ b ently rencwed. He wh * blo 


often brooded over his wrengs, pleated himfer 
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emes of malignity, and glutted his pride with the fan- 
4 ſupphcations of humbled enmiry, will not caſily 
Den his boſom to amity and reconciliation, or indulge 
gentle ſentiments of benevolence and peace. 
It is cafieſt to forgive, while there is yet little to be 
wen. A ſingle injury may be ſoon diſmiſſed from 
memory; but a long ſucceſſion of ill offices by de- 
rees aſſociates itſelf with every idca, a long conteſt in- 
res fo many circumftances, that every place and action 
|| recal it to the mind, and freſh remembrance of vex- 
jon muſt ſtill enkindle rage, and irritate revenge. 
A wiſe man will make haſte to forgive, becauſe he 
nows the true value of time, and will not fuffer it to 
as away in unneceſſary pain. He that willingly ſuffers 
2 corroficns of inveterate hatred, and gives up his days 
rd nights to the gloom of malice, and perturbations 
firatagem, cannot ſurely be ſaid to conſult his eaſe. 
:fentment is an union of ſorrow with malignity, a com- 
nation of a paſſion which all endeavour to avoid, with 
pathon Which all concur to deteſt. The man who re- 
1c res to meditate miſchicf, and to exaſperate his own 
ze; whoſe thoughts are employed only on means of 
ltreſs and contrivances of ruin; whoſe mind never 
uſes from the remembrance of his own ſufferings, but 
indulge ſome hope of enjoying the calamities of an- 
ner, may juſtly be numbered among the moſt miſcrable 
| human beings, among thoſe who are guilty without 
eward, who have neither the gladneſs of proſperity, 
| rthe calm of innocence. 
Whoever conſiders the weakneſs both of himſclf and 
chers, will not long want perſuaſives to forgiveneſs. 
Ve know not to what degree of malignity any injury is 
00 de imputed; or how much it's gu ilt, if we were to 
1 nfpe&t the mind of him that committed it, would be ex- 
. nuated by miſtake, precipitance, or negligence; we 
- pot be certain how much more we feel than was in- 
en ended to bt inflifted, or how much we increaſe the miſ- 
P def to ourſelves by voluntary aggravations. We may 
lt urge to deſign the effects of accident; we may think 
h lt blow violent only becauſe we have made ourle!ves 
r : K 2 delicate 
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etients and tender ; we are on every fide in amen ria 
err r and of guilt, which we are certain to avoid d erat 
7 peedy for; giv . inc! 
From this pacifick and harmleſs temper, thus pr pu b: 
ous to others and ourſelves, to domeſtick tran: Juillity a ws 
to {ocial happineſs, no man is withheld but by pride, or! 
the fear of being inſulted by his adverſary, or detpilce Tits 
the world. Woe 2: 
It may be laid down as an unfailing and un:v: Ipend 
axiom, that * all pride is abjett and mean.“ It is a one 
an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquieſcence in a HN! 
appearance of excellence, and proceeds not from 
ouſneſs of our attaininents, but inſenſibility of our war 
Notliing can 11 grcat which is not right. Nottu 
which reaſon condemns can be ſuitable to the dip! on 
the human mind. To be driven by external m : 
from the path which our own heart approves, to x Por 
way to any tuing but conviction, to ſuffer the opinion Art 
others to rule our choice, or overpower our rel9lve Du! 
to ſubmit tamely to the loweſt and moſt 1gnominious i 
very, and to refizn the right of directing our own lives Pt. 
The utmoſt excellence at which humanity can arm boy 
is a conſtant and determinate purſuit of virtue, withe Wi, 
regard to preſent dangers or advantage; a continua Ws 
terence of every action to the divine will; an hm Lov 
appeal to everlaſting juſtice; and an unvaried cli The 
pe the 'nteileFtual cye to the reward which perſevem 
only can obrcain. But that piide which many, whop! 
ſume to boaſt of generous ſenti iments, allow to regt F th 
theic meaſures, has not! hing nobler in view than the par! 
probation of men, of beings whoſe ſuperiority we # nons 
under no obligation to acknowledge, and who, wed? rear 
have courted them with the utmoſt aſhduity, can c- Wure 
no valuable or nermanent reward ; of beings who im en 
rantly judge of whit they do not underſtanding, ot ps datio 
tially determine what they never have examined; 8 ay 
who: ſehtence is therefore of no weight till it hf en 
ce: ved the ratihcation of our own conſcience. inte 
He that con deſcend to bribe ſuffrages like theſe, ing 
01 


the price of his innocence; he that can ſuffer the de! 


of juch acclamations to withhold his attention from? 
comma 
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mands of the univerſal Sovereign, has little reaſon to 
eratulate himſelf upon the greatneſs of his mind; 
Wcnever he awakes to ſeriouſneſs and reflection, he 
a become deſpicable in his own eyes, and ſhrink with 
Ine from the remembrance of his cowardice and folly, 
Jof him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indiſpenſibly 
ict _ that he forgive. It is therefore ſuperfluous to 
ge any other motive. On this great duty cternity is 
a Wpcnded, and to him that refuſes to practiſe it, the 
none of mercy is inacceſſible, and the Saviour of the 
rl has been born in vain. 


cor 
Wa 5 
oth : 
as ,CLXXXVI. SATURDAY, DECMBER 28, 1757 
N 
oy. Pone me, pigris ubi nulla campis 
wy Arbor zſtiva recreatur Aura 
ves Dulce ridentem Lalagen amago, 
Jus i Dulce loquentem. Hor, 
1 Place me where never ſummer breeze 
= Unbindy the globe, or warms the trees; 
12 Waere ever lowering clouds appear, 
* And angry Jove de forms th* inclement vear : 

Love and the nymph ſhall charm my toils, 

The nymph, who ſweetly ſpraks and ſw cetly ſmiles, 

a FrANCIE, 
01 

F the happineſs and miſcry of our preſent ſtate, 
h part ariſes from our ſenſations, and part from our 
ve mos; part is diſtributed by nature, and part is in 
cn Wear meaſure apportioned by ourſelves. Poſitive 
cet bare we cannot always obtain, and poſitive pain 

1 Fen cannot remove. No man can give to his own 

. ations the fragrance of the Indian groves; nor 
| ; any precepts of philoſophy enable him to withdraw 
138 cention from wounds or difcaſes. But the nega- 

e infelicity which proceeds, not from the prellure of 

ſerings, but the abſence of enjoyments, will always 


d to the remedies of reaſon. 
K 3 One 
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One of the great arts of eſcaping ſuperfluous π²a tn © 


ſine e, is to free our minds from the habit of con ro: cl: 
ing our condition with that of others on whom ll wh 
bleſſings of life are more bountifully beſtowed, or .] m a 
imaginary ſtates of delight and ſ-curity, perhaps entry 
atta inabl: by mortals. Few are placed in a ft t th 
ſo gloomy an! diftreſ-ul, as not to ſee every day berfnnin: 
yet more foren end miſerable, from whom they ir an 
learn to joice in their own lot. | _ 

No inconvenience is leſs ſuperable by art or di Ann; 
than tlie inclemency of climates, and therefore Min lit 
alfords more proper exerciſe for this phitolophic:! eme 
ſtraction. A native of England, pinched with the H of 
of ue n may leſſen his affection for his own coi a fe 
try, by fu mg his imagination to wander in the vw 


of Ata and {port among wo ds that are always ore 
and ſtreams that always murmur; but if he tu 
thoughts towards the polar regions, and contidet 
nations to whom a great portion of the year is darkn 
and who are condemned to paſs weeks and mon 
amidſt mountains of ſnow, he will ſoon rec 
tranquillity, and while he ſtirs his fre, or thrown 
cloak about him, refle&t how much he owes to P: 
dence, that he is not placed in Greenland or Siber. 
The barrenneſs of the earth and the ſeverit 


ſkies in theſe dreary countries, are ſuch as . her 
expected to confine the mind wholly to the c. Tr (ont 

ion of neceſſity and diſtreſs, fo that the care of cc the v 
death from cold and hunger ſhould leave no rc07 8 movin 
thole paſſions which, in Lands of plenty, influence « the 
duct, or diverſify characters; the ſummer hoot Jof th 
ſpent only in providing for the winter, and tlie vu eule 
in longing for the ſummer. ſlelte 

Yet learned curioſity is known to have fon would 
way into theſe abodes of poverty and gloom: ” * Eg 
and Iceland have their hiſtorians, their critics+, 4 reicue 
their poets; and Love, that extends his dominion vi with 
ever humanity can be found, perhaps exerts the or þ 
power in the Greenlander's hut as in the palaces du, 


ern monarchs. 
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In one of the large caves to which the families of 
cenland retire together, to paſs the cold months, 
Wl which may be termed their villages or cities, a 
th and maid, who came from different parts of the 
ry, were fo much diſtinguiſhed for their beauty, 
t they were called by the reſt of the inhabitants, 
nningait and Ajut, from a ſuppoſed reſemblance to 
anceſtors of te ſame names, who had been trans- 
rmed of old into the fun and moon. 
Anningair for ſome time heard the praiſes of Ajut 
th little emotion, but at laſt, by frequent interviews, 
Tame ſenſible of her charms, and firſt made a diſco— 
of his affection, by inviting her with her parents 
a feaſt, where he placed before Ajut the tail of a 
nale. Ajut ſeemed not much delig _ by this gal- 
nery; yet, however, from that time, Was obſerved 
y tO ppear, but in a veſt made of the ſkin of a white 
; the uſed frequently to renew the black dye upon 
4 Gas and forchcad, to adorn her flceves with co- 
Hike ſhells, and to braid her hair with great exact- 
IS, 
he elegance of her dreſs, and the judicious dit- 
tion of her ornaments, had ſuch an effect upon An- 
ncait, that he could no longer be reſtrained from a 
kcharation of his love. He therefore compoled a poem 
her praiſe, in which, among other heroick and ten- 
ir ſentiments, he proteſted, that, She was beautiful as 
the vernal willow, and fragrant as thyme upon the 
mountains; that her fingers were white as the teeth 
the morſe, and her {mile grateful as the d&:fiolution 
f the ice; that he would purſue her, though fac 
ould paſs the ſnows of the midiand clitts, or feek 
melter in the caves of the eaſtern cannibals; that he 
would tear her from rhe em! Traces of the genius of 
the rocks, ſnatch her from the paws of Amaroc, and 
reſcue her from the ravine of Hafgufa.“ He conclud— 
with a with, that whoever ſhall attempt to hin- 
der his union with Ajut, might be buried without his 
ww, and that in tlie land of fouls his ſkull might ſerve 
« fur 
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* fot no other uſe than to catch the droppings cf ti 
« ſtarry lamps. 

This ode being univerſally applauded, it was g 
pected that Ajut would ſoon yield to ſuch fervyur x 
accomplithments ; but Ajut, with the natural habe 
neſs of beauty, expected all the forms of courtihj 
and before ſhe would confeſs herſelf conquered, the fe 
= returned, the ice broke, and the ſeaſon of labour call 
.Y all to their employments. 

Anningait and Ajut for a time always went ou! 

| the ſame boat, and divided whatever was caught. A; 
4 ningait, in the ſight of his miſtreſs, loſt no op portunt 
= of ſignalizing his courage; he attacked the ſea-hor 
= on the ice; purſued the ſeals into the water; 

x Ie -ped upon the back of the whale, while he was 1 


ſtroggling with the remains of life. Nor was his 
7% liyzence leſs to accumulate all that could be neceſſaty: 
2 make winter comfortable; he dried the roe of fil 
2 and the fleth of ſcals; he cntrapped deer and for: 


nd dreſſed their ſkins to adorn his bride; he feat 
her with eggs from the rocks, and ſtrewed her te 
with flowers. 

It happened that a tempeſt drove the fiſh to ac 
tant part of the coaſt, before Anningait had comp. 
his ſtore; he therefore entreated Ajut, that the 
at laſt grant him her hand, and accompany him to! 

| pp rt of the country whither he was now ſummonc* 
«tity. Ajut thought him not vet entitled te 
xy Hey cenfion, but propoſed, as a trial of his confiar 
that he ſhould return at the end of ſummer to the 
vern where their acquaintance commenced, and t. 
expect the reward of his athduties.* * O virgin, va 
* tiful as the ſun ſhining on the water, conſider, | 
© Anningait, what thou haſt required. How « 
* may my return be precluded by a fudden trot 
9 unexpected fogs; then muſt the night be paſt wn 
* my Ajut. We live not, my fair, in thoſe tab 
countries, which lying ſtrangers ſo wantonly det 
« where the whole year is divided into ſhort day» a 
6 nip] 
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ichts; where the ſame habitation ſerves for ſummer 
and winter; where the y raiſe iouſes in rows above 


RK | 
he ground, d 


welt together from year to year, with 

flocks of tame animals grazing in the fields about 
Een 

m; can travel at any time front One pl: ice tO an- 


U ther, through ways incloſed with tree: „ Or over walls 
ie | ſed upon the inland waters; and direct their courſe 
cal hrough wide countries by the ſight of green hills or 

ſcattered buildings. Even in ſummer, we have no 


means of croſling the mountains, whoſe ſnows are 
A rer diſſolved; nor can remove to any diſtant reſi- 
tuch ence, but in our boats coaſting the bays. Conſider, 
Hör . 1 a few ſummer-days, and a few winter- nights 
2 the life of man is at an end. Night is the 8 
15 f * and feſtivity, of revels and gaiety; but what 
8 0 il | be the flaming lamp, the delicious ſeal or the ſoft 
ary without the (milgof . Ajut!' 
nncrhe eloquence of Anningait was vain; the maid 
Wtinued incxorable, and they parted with ardent pro- 
es to meet again before the night of winter. 


— 
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Non illum noftri poſſunt mutare labores, 

Non ſi frigoribus mediis Hebrumque beans, 
Sitloniaſque nives hiemis ſubeamus aquoſæ. 

9 Omnia vincit amor. VIS GIT. 


Love alters not for us his hard decrees, 

Not tho* beneath the Thracian clime we freeze, 
Or the mild bliſs of temperate ſkies forego, 

And in mid winter tread Sithonian ſnow : 


Love conquers all, Derr. 


rol NNINGATT, however dit {compoſed by the d:latory 
coyneſs of Ajut, was yet reſolved ro omit no tokens 
"WF *norous reſpect ; and therefore preſented her at his 

Sgiturc with the ſkins of ſeven white fawns, of five 
, and eleven ſcals, with three marble lamps, ten 
of ſeal oil, and a large kettle of braſs, which he 


had 
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had purchaſed from a ſhip, at the price of half a uh b 
and two horns of ſca- unicorns. L life 
Ajut was ſo much affected by the fondneſs &f © 
lover, or ſo much overpowered by his magnifica i" th 
that ſhe followed him to the ſea- ſide; and, when r. 
{xv lum enter the boat, withed aloud, that he me he ht 
return with plenty of ſkins and oil; that neither * 
mermaids might faatch him into the deeps, nor er b 
ſpirits of the rocks confine him in their caverns. ome 
She ſtood a while to gaze upon the departing vet an 
and then returning to her hut, ſilent and dejected, . 
aide, from that hour, her white deer ſkin, uſen tho! 
her hair to ſpread unbraided on her thoulders, and eee 
bore to mix in the dances of the maidens. She en" 
voured to divert her thought by continual applicat f Aj 
to feminine employments, gathered moſs for the vidh** 
ter lamps, and dried graſs to lige the boots of Ann nerry 
gait. Of the ſkins which he had beſtowed upon he * 
the made a fiſhing-coat, a ſmall boat, and tent, al pe 
exquiſite manufacture; and while ſhe was thus bu" 
ſolaced her labours with a ſong, in which ſhe pra mile 
* that her lover might have hands ſtronger than pe 
« paws of the bear, and feet ſwifter than the fer WY 
the rein-deer; that his dart might never err, — 
that his boat might never leak; that he miglit 1. elit 
« fumble on the ice, nor faint in the water, tht ! ac | 
* teal might ruth on his harpoon, and the wound il { 
s whalc might daſh the wares in vain. ue 
The large boats in which the Greenlanders tran inn 
their families, are always rowed by women; for ar ly 2 
will not debaſe himſclf by-work which requires net. a 
{kil: nor courage, Anningait was therefore expo. a 
idleneſs to the ravages of paſſion. He went thris ce * 
the ſtern of the boat, with an intent to leap int * 
water, and ſwim back to his miſtreſs; but recollctin e Ul 
the miſery which they muſt endure in the winter, \ 3 
out vi! for the lamp, or ſkins for the bed, he relvin lu 
to employ the weeks of ablence in prov ;Gon f for a mg 4h 


of plenty and felicity. He then compoſed his emen 
25 he could, and expreſſed, in wild numbers and 


th 


(Lud 
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th images, his hopes, his ſorrows, and his fears. 
D life, ſays he, © frail and uncertain! where dall 


.cSrcetched man find thy reſemblance but in ice floating 
1 

n the ocean? It towers on high, it ſparkles from 
ON ear, while the ſtorms drive and the waters beat it, 
hen 


= fun melts it above, and the rock 0 ſhatter ie be- 


* ow. What art thou, deceitful pleafurc ! but a ſud- 
* en blaze ſtreaming from the north, which plays 4 

oment on the eye, mocks the traveller with the 
_ WE of light, and then vaniſhes for ever? What, 
4 ' ove, art thou but a whiripcol, which we approach 
60 Wc out knowledge of our danger, drawn on by im- 
Wy: perceptible degrees, till we have loft all power of re- 
n bance and eſcape? Till I fixed my eyes on the graces 
e Ajut, while I had yct not called her to = ban - 
_ Vs was careleſs as the ſleeping morſe, I was 
Arr ocrry as the fingers in the ſtars. Why, Ajut, did 


n £22e upon thy graces? Why, my fair, did I call 
| thee to the banquet? Yet, be faithful, my love, re- 


bote rem er Anningait, and meet my return with tlie 
5 ſmile of virginity. I will chaſe the deer, I will ſub— 
. ne the whale, reſiſtleſs as the froſt of darkneſs, and 
* e as the ſummer ſun. In a few weeks, I 


mall return proſperous and wealthy; then ſhall the 
1 hen and the porpoiſe feaſt thy kindred; the fox 
3 1d hare thall cover thy couch; the tough hide of the 
2 ical ſhall ſhelter thee from cold; and the fat of the 
hate illuminate thy dwelling.” 
5 Anningait having with theſe ſentiments conſoled his 
* &f, and animated his induſtry, found that they had 
2 w coaſted the headland, and ſaw the whales ſpouting 
* i diſtance, He therefore placed himſelf in his fiſh- 
ie -boat, called his aſſociates to their ſeveral employ- 
| ents, plied his oar and harpoon with incredible cou- 
e and dexterity; and, by dividing his time between 
chace and fiſhery, ſulpcnded the miſeries of abſence 
id fulpicion. 
ws in the mean time, notwithſtanding her neg- 
td dreſs, happened, as the was drying fome kin 
the fun, to catch the cye of Norngſuk, on his returu 
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from hunting. Norngſuk was of birth truly lub at 
His mother had died in childbirth, and his father jew 
moſt expert liſher of Greenland, had periſhed by at h 
cloſe purſuit of the whale. His dignity was equa: 1: 
by his riches; he was maſter of four men's and u dep 
women's hogrs, had ninety tubs of oil in his winter. 
bitation, and five and twenty ſeals buried in the fa h he 
againſt the ſeaſon of darkneſs, When he ſaw the bean ſuff 
of Ajut, he immediately threw over her the {kin dg inf 
deer that he had taken, and ſoon after preſcated he l, 4 
with a branch of coral. Ajut refuſed his gifts, and d | of 
termined to admit no lover in the piace of Anvingi Ut, an. 

Norngſuk, thus rejected, had recourſe to Gra; nf 
He knew that Ajut e conſult an Ae ur, 
diviner, concerning the fate of her lover, and the f. the 
city of her future life. He therefore applied hin{ in 
to the moſt celebrated Angekkok of that part of heir 
country, and by a preſent of two ſeals and a ma whe 
kettle obtained a promiſe, that when Ajut ſhould e b 
ſult him, he would declare that her lover was in tho 
land of fouls. Ajut, in a ſhort time, brought- hin 'S:; 
coat made by hericif, and enquired what events it, 
to befal her, with aſſurances of a much larger rewe. 
at the return of Anniugait, if the prediction obe f 
fatter her defires. The Angekkok knew the way! anc 
riches, and foretold that Anningait, having altas cha 
caugnt two whales, would foon return home with eint 
large boat laden with prop iſions. that 

This prognoſtication {he was ordered to keep! ſeen conti 
and Norngſuk depending upon his artifice, renewed the 
addreſſes with greater confidence; but finding his f th 
ſtill unſucceſsful, applicd himſelf to her 3 y s alv 
gifts and promiſes. The wealth of Greenland '; ns { 
powerful for the virtue of a Greenlander ; the y 1 = 8} 
the merit and the preſents of Anningait and © n a 
Ajut to the embraces of Norngſuk. She entreated; affe 
remonſtrated; ſhe w ept, and raved; but finding rich Ajut 


irrchſtible, led away into the uplands, and li; ed | 
cave upon ſuch berries as the could gather, and th: 
or hares which ſhe had the fortune to enſnare, t. 
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tri e, zt an hour when ſhe was not likely to be found, 


TX jew the ſea every day, that her lover might not mils 
by at his return. 

qua At laſt ſhe ſaw the great boat in which Anningait 
d departed, ſtealing flow and heavy laden along the 
ter h She ran with all the impatience of affection to 
h her lover in her arms, and relate her conftancy 
' Sw a: 7 

bean ſufferings. When the company reached the land, 
n informed her, that Anningait, after the fiſhery was 
ed , being unable to ſupport the flow paſſage of the 


nd of carriage, had ſet out before them in his fiſhing- 
and they expected at their arrival to have found 
er 0 (hore. 


* 
- 


Ok \'ut, diſtracted at this intelligence, was about to fly 
ie & the hills, without knowing why, though ſhe was 
aim e en the hands of her parents, who forced her back 
of eie own hut, and endeavoured to comfort her; 
mar! when at laſt they retired to reſt, Ajut went down 
dene beach; where finding a fiſhingsboat, ſhe entered 
in bout heſitation, and telling thoſe who wondered 
im ier raſhneſs, that ſhe was going in ſearch of An- 
5 We! ut, rowed away with great {wiftneſs, and was ſeen 
rewe ore. 
onde fate of theſe lovers gave occaſion to various fic- 
way os and conjectures. Some are of opinion, that they 
ares changed into ſtars; others imagine, that Anningait 
with leized in his paſſage by the genius of the rocks, 
that Ajut was transformed into a mermaid, and 
ſecr continues to ſeek her lover in the deſerts of the fea. 
ved! the general perſuaſion is, that they. are both in that 
is et the land of ſouls where the ſun never ſets, where 


always freſh and proviſions always warm. The 
A ns ſometimes throw a thimble and a needle into 


ee from which the hapleſs maid departed; and 
ect n a Greenlander would praiſe any couple for vir- 
d; f 8 he declares that they love like Anningait 
rich Ajut. 
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wer 
4 Si te colo, Sexte, non amabo. Mu at 
. K w 
3 The more 1 honour thee, the leſs I love. | "Wh 
j TR Nelige 
NONE of the defires dictated by vanity is more oi... 
neral, or leſs blameable, than that of being de 
guiſhed for the arts of converſation. Other acc... - 
pliſhments may be poſſeſſed without opportunity cf 
ing them, or wanted without danger that the d 1. 
can often be remarked; but as no man can live, ea 
wiſe than in an hermitage, without hourly pleaſure er 
vexation, from the fondneſs or neglect of thoſe i. Sa 
him, the faculty of giving pleaſure is of continual Manet 
Few are more frequently envied than thoſe who por 
the power of forcing attention wherever they are 
whoſe entrance is conſidered as a promiſe of felicity, Mea 
whole departure is lamented, like the recefs of the ente 
from northern climates, as a privation of all that a. ue 
livens fancy, or inſpirits gaiety. ; | rem 
It is apparent, that to excellence in this valuavic i. 
ſome peculiar qualitications are neceſſary ; for every n 
experience will inform him, that the pleaſure via... 
men are able to give in converſation, holds no is 
proportion to their knowledge or their virtuc. Mea 
find their way to the tables and the parties of tholc thor 
never conſider them as of the leaſt importance niit « 
other place; we have all, at one time or other, Met 
content to love thoſe whom we could not eftcen, Me, 
been perſuaded to try the dangerous experiment er 
mitting him for a companion, whom we Knew ! Nan 
too ignorant for a counſellor, and too treacherous 1 cavh 
friend. ual iti 
I queſtion whether ſome abatement of charac! ae; 
not neceſſary to general acceptance, Few ſpend per 
time with much ſatisfaction under the eye of WW: n | 
teſtable ſuperiority ; and therefore, among thole g 
preſence is courted at aſſemblies of jollity, there! "IN 


ſeldom found men eminently diſtinguiſhed for pc 
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4, 15 xcquifitions. The wit whoſe vivacity condemns 
wer tongues to ſilence, the ſcholar v hoſe knowledge 
ours no man to fancy that he inſtructs him, the cri- 
k who ſuffers no fallacy to paſs undetected, and the 
ſoner who condemns the idle to thought, and the 
Neligent to attention, are generally praiſed and feared, 
1 rerenced and avoided. 

He that would pleaſe muſt rarely aim at ſuch excel - 

ce as depreſſes his hearcrs in their own opinion, or 
bars them from the hope of contributing reciprocally 
the entertainment of the company. Merriment, ex- 
ted by allies of imagination, ſprightlineſs of remark, 
quickneſs of reply, is too often what the Latin: call 
e Sardinian Laughter, a diſtortion of the face without 
neſs of heart. 

For this reaſon, no ſtyle of converſation is more ex- 
ſwely acceptable than the narrative. He who has 
red his memory with flight anecdotes, private in- 
ents, and perſonal peculiarities, feldom fails to find 
audience — Almoſt every man liſtens with 
gerneſs to contemporary hiſtory; for almoſt every man 
ſome real or imaginary connection with a celebrated 


*7 aratter; ſome deſire to advance or oppoſe a riſing 
© "Inc. Vanity often co-operates with curiofity. He 
; * at is a hearcr in one place, qualifies himſelf to be- 
— me a ſpeaker in another; for though he cannot com- 
wit chend a ſeries of argument, or tranſport the volatile 
e IN it of wit without ev aporation, he yet thinks himſelf 
cr, to treaſure up the various incidents of a ſtory, and 
em, | on his bopes with the information which he thall 
't Wc to ſome: inferior ſociety. 
W | Narratives are for the moſt part hcard without envy, 
ae they are not ſuppoſed to imply any intel ctual 
ualities above the common rate. Fo be acquainted 
race th facts not yet echocd by plebcian mouths, may 
nd ppen to one man as well to another; and to relate 
4 m when they are known, has in app*arance ſo lit- 
8.1 


difficulty, that every one concludes himſelf equal to 
cee. 
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But it is not caſy, and in ſome ſituations of life y 
poſſible, to accumulate ſuch a ftock of materials 285 
ſupport the expence of continual narration; and it 
quently happens, that they who attempt this methe/ 
ingratiating themſelves, pleaſe only at the firſt inte 
view ; and, for want of new ſup plics of intellig 
wear out their ſtories by continual repetition. 

There would be, therefore, little hope of obtaini 
the praiſe of a good companion, were it not to be g 
by more compendious methods; but ſuch is the k 
neſs of mankind to all, except thoſe who alpire to 
merit and rational dignity, that every underſtan 
may find ſome way to excite benevolence ; and wh 
is not envied may learn the art of procuring love. V 
are willing to be pleaſed, but are not wiiling to 2 
mire; we favour the mirth or officiouſneſs that ſolic 

our regard, but oppoſe the worth or ſpirit that enfar 
it. 

The firſt place among thoſe that pleaſe, becauſe thy 
defire only to pleaſe, is due to the merry fellgwv wi: 
laugh is loud, and whoſe voice is ſtrong; who is read 
to echo every jeſt with obſtreperous approbation, 
countenance every frolick with vociferations of apple 
It is not neceſſary to a merry fellow to have in hint 
any fund of jocularity, or force of conception; it 51 if 
ficient that he always appears in the higheſt exalt 
of gladneſs, for the greater part of mank ind are 25 | 
ſerious by infection, and follow without reſiſtance tit 
attraction of example. 

Next to the merry fellow is the good-natrred mat 
being generally without benevolence, or any other 1 
tue, than ſuch as indolence and inſenſibility con 
The characteriſtick of a good- natured man 1s to bear 
joke; to fit unmoved and unaffected amidſt noite a 
turbulence, profaneneſs and obcenity; to hear ch 
tale without contradiction; to endure inſult wit 
reply; and to follow the ſtream of folly, what 
courſe it ſhall happen to take. The good-naturc " 


is commonly the darling of the petty wits, with wi" 
tu 
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. exerciſe themſelves in the rudiments of raillery ; 
he never takes advantage of failings, nor diſconcerts 
ny ſatiriſt with unexpected ſarcaſms; but while 

laſs continues to circulate, contentedly bears the 


* pence of uninterrupted laughter, and retires rejoicing 
I his own v AUT 

” WT he , man is a companion of a yet lower rank, 
bes wie only power of giving pleaſure is not to interrupt 


The modeſt man ſatisfies himſelf with peaceful 
ce, which all his companions are candid enough to 
der as proceeding not from inabiliey to ſpeak, but 
llingnels to hear. 
Many, without being able to attain any general cha- 
fier of excellence, have ſome ſingle art of entertain- 
nt which ſerves them as a paſſport through the 
rd. One I have known for fiftcen years the dar- 
of a u eeKly club, becauſe every night, preciicly 
* he begins his favourite ſong, and during the 

| performance, by correſponding motions of his 
*1 chalks out a giant upon the wall. Another has 
cared himſelf to a long ſucceſſion of acquaintances 
ſitting among them with his wig reverſed; another 
| contriving to ſmut the noſe of any ſtranger who was 
be initiated in the club; another by purring like a cat, 
then pretending to be frighted; and another by 
mg hke a hound, and calling to the drawers to 
e out the dog. 
$1 Such are the arts by which cheerfulneſs is promoted, 
d tomctimes friendſhip -eſtabliſhed; arts, which thoſe 
o deſpiſe them ſhould not rigorouſly blame, except 
hen they are practiſed at the expence of innocence 
Ft is always neceſſary to be loved, but not always ne- 
_ IT reverenced, 
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No. CLXXXIX. TUESDAY, JANUARY -, :-8Wur « 
* eſt 

Quod tam grande ſophos clamat tibi turba togata, th; 
Non tu, Pomponi, cæna diſerta tua eſt. Mu to 
Reſounding plaudits tho? the crowd have rung, et 
Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue. F, Lim Da! 

an 

THE world ſcarcely affords opportunities of n ir 
any obſervation more frequently, than on falſe c|; en 

to commendation. Almoſt every man waſtes pan ce 
his life in attempts to diſplay qualities which he dn 
poſſeſs, and to gain applauſe which hie cannct keep: 
that ſcarcely can two perſons caſnally meet, but on 1 | 
offended or diverted by the oftentation of the other, | ta 


Of theſe pretenders it is fit to diſtinguiſh tho. 
endeavour to deccive from them who are deceived; 
who by deſigned impoſtures promote their intere! 
gratify their pride, from them who mean only to { 
into regard their latent excellencies and neglected 
who believe themſelves qualified to inſtruct or 54 
and therefore invite the notice of mankind. 

The artful and fradulent uſurpers of diſtinétio 
ſerve greater ſeverities than ridicule and contempt, | 
they arc ſeldom content with empty praiſe, but a, 
ſtigated by paſſions more pernicious than vanity, 1 
conſider the reputation which they endeavour to e 
lich as neceſſary to the accompliſhment of fome { 
quent deſign, and value praiſe only as it may conduc 
the ſucceſs of avarice or ambition. 

The commercial world is very frequently put into 
fuſion by the bankruptcy of merchants, that aflume 
ſplendour of wealth only to obtain the privilege of trac 
with the ſtock of other men, and of contracting c 
which nothing but lucky caſualties could enable ti. 
to pay; till after having ſupported their appcaran: 
while by tumultuous magnificence of boundlets tr. 
| they ſink at once, and drag down into po- erty t 
| whom their equipages had induced to truſt them. 
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Imong wretches that place their happineſs in the 
of the great, of beings whom only high titles or 
0 ng ſer above themſelves, nothi ng is more com- 
than to boaſt of confidence which they do not en- 
to ſell promiſes which they know their intercſt 
e to perform; and to reimburſe the tribute which 
pay to an im 1erious maſter, from the contributions 
cancer de pendants, whom they can amuſe with tales 
heir influence, and hopes of their ſolicitation. 

en among ſome, too thoughtleſs and volatile for 
ce or ambition, may be found a {pecies of falſe- 
more deteftable than the levee or cxchange can 
. There arc men that boaſt of debaucheries, of 
ch they ncver had addreſs to be guilty; : ruin, by 


IT One 
her, | to les, the characters of women to whom t! cy 
wo ſcarcely known, or by whom they have been re— 
d; 0; deſtroy in a drunken froh ck the h. ppineſs of 
Cre ies; blaſt the bloom of beauty, and mtercept the 
to rc of virtue, 
| v1 ther artiſices of falſehood, thouelt utterly unworthy 
rp ingenuous mind, are not yet to be ranked with 
tious enormirics, nor is it neceſſary to incite ſan- 
ion nary juſtice againſt them, fince they may be ade- 
mus 6 puniſhed by detection and laughter. The tra- 
t a5 kr who deſcribes cities which he has never ſcen; 
1 (quire who, at his return from! —_ tells of his 
0 EC nacy with nov les to whom he has only bowed in 
g (1: park, or coffee-ho! uſe; the author who entertains 
aduc admirers with ſtories of the alliftance which he gives 
vits of a higher rank; the city dame who talks of 
nto ists at great houſes, where ſhe happens to Know 
me cokm aid; are ſurely ſuch harmleſs animals as truth 


' trad elf may be content to deſpiſe without deſi ring to 
1 de Tt them. 


e of the multitudes who ſtruggle in vain for diſ- 
aran LION, and diipiay =_ OWN MUCTITS only to f cel more 


rely the ſting of neglect, a great part are wholly inno— 
at of betrayed, by infatuation and 
of deceit, anc are JErtr:; 1, WV INTatrvation ane 
Lulity, to that ſcorn with w hich the univerial love of 
pralle 
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praiſe incites us all to drive feeble competitors out qi 
way. 

Few men ſurvey themſelves with fo much ſeverir 
not to admit prejudices in their own favour, whi 
artful flatterer may gradually ſtrengthen, till wiſhes f. 
particular qualification are improved to hopes of a 
ment, and hopes of attainment to belief of potlefſton, 5 
flatterers every one will find, who has power to rev 
their aſſiduities. Wherever there is wealth, there 
be dependance and expectation; and wherever ther 
dependance, there will be an emulation of fervility, 

Many of the follies which provoke general cenlur, 
the effects of ſuch vanity as, however ir might _— 
toned in the imagination, would ſcarcely f. ve d 
publick eye, had it not been animated and embolde 
flattery. Whatever difficulty there may be in he . 
ledge of ourſelves, ſcarcely any one fails to ſuſpet 
own imperfections, till he is elevated by others to 
dence. We are almoſt all naturally modeſt and times 
but fear and ſhame are uneaſy ſenſations, and whe! 
helps to remove them is received with kindnets. 

Turpicula was the heireſs of a large eſtate, and ha 
loſt her mother in her infancy, was committed to 
verneſs whom misfortunes had reduced to ſupp|: 
humility. The fondneſs of Turpicula's father wo. 
ſuffer him to truſt her at a publick ſchool, but he! 
domeſtick teachers, and beſtowed on her all the ac 
pliſhments that wealth could purchaſe. But how 1 
things are neceſſary to happineſs which money cant 
tain? Thus ſecluded from all with whom the » 
converſe on terms of equality, ſhe heard none of 
intimations of her defects, which envy, petulanct, 
anger, produce among children, where they are 1 
afraid of telling what they think. 

Turpicula ſaw nothing but obſcquiouſneſs, and her 
nothing but commendations. None are fo little acqua 
ed with the heart, as not to know that womans 
wiſh is to be handſome, and that conſequently the rea 
method of obtaining her kindneſs is to praiſe her bea 


Turpicula had a diſtorted ſhape and a dark complex! 


\10 
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chen the impudence of ac dulation had ventured to 
r of the commanding d ignity of her motion, and 
act enchantment of her ſmile, ſhe was eaſily con- 
that ſhe was the delig ht or torment of every eve, 


* 1 4 


har all who gazed upon her felt the fire of envy 


4 - 1 , + 1 
She t! lere. TC ne: lcEtca 5 5 I Ur e 0 in under- 
mne wh ch mig ht h: VC fu plies hn 1 xe) le Ge 


F 
* fe Cds of her 
| and a ppl: cd all her care to the — coration of her 
» for 1h abdered that more could judge of beau- 
nof wit, and was, like the ret! * human beings, 
e to be admired. The deſire of 4 eſt naturally 
e to the liſts in which beauty ſignalizes her power. 
-littered at court, red! in the : park, and talked 
| in the front- bon ; but, after a thouſand experi- 
of ber cha ms, ny 2s at laſt convinced that ſhe had 


n flattered, and that her glaſs was honeſter then her 


—__.__ — 


. CXL. SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1732. 


Ploravere ſuis, non reſpondere favorem 


Cuxſitum meritis. Hon. 
wy — and A. 
AI "los'd the ir! Ong £1 lorics with a ſigh, fn find 

by: Th: a 4 gratitude of baſe ma akind. Por r. 
M MONG the emirs and viſiers, the ſons of valour and of 
£5 0 dom, that ſtand at the corners of the Indian thre he, 
5 - it the counſels or conduct the w Ars of the pol er ity 
*. Timur, the firſt place was long held by Morad tl ec fon 
auth. Morad having ſignalized Wu in manybattles 
1 hex liegos, W as rewarded with the gOVETNMent © faprovince, 
quain m which the fame of his wiſdom and mode ration was 
_ x d to the pinnacles of ny by the prayers of thoſe 
_ om his adminiſtration ma e happy. The emperor 
1. d 4 him into his preſence, ant id gave into his hand the 
ha rs 0f riches, and the ſabre of command. The voice of 
ass heard from the cliffs of Taurus to the Indian 
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ocean, every tongue faultered in his preſence, and yy 


eye was caſt down before him. 
Morad lived many years in profperity ; every da 


creaſed his wealth and extended his influence. The { 
repeated his maxims, the captains of thouſands w 


his commands. Competition withdrew into the cy 


of envy, and diſcontent trembled at her own murny 
But human greatneſs is ſhort and tranſitory, as the o 
The ſun grew weary of gi 
the palaces of Morad, the clouds of ſorrow gathered n 


of incenſe in the fire. 


his head, and the tempeſt of hatred roared about 
dwelling. 


Morad ſaw ruin haſtily approaching. The ff! 
fore ſook him were his pocts; their example was fol 
ed by ail thoſe whom he had rewarded for contrib 


to his pleaſures; and only a few, whoſe virtue had 
titled them to favour, were now to be ſeen in his h: 
chambers. 


the foot of the throne. His accuſers were confider! 


loud, his friends ſtood contented with frigid neut 
and the voice of truth was-overborne by clamour. He 


diveſted of his power, deprived of his acquiſitions, 


condemned to paſs the reſt of his life on his herec! 


eſtate. 


Morad had been ſo long accuſtomed to crowd: 1 


buſineſs, ſupplicants and flattery, that he knew not 


to fill up his hours in ſolitude: he ſaw with regte 


ſun riſe to force on his eye a new day for which hi 


no uſe; and envied the ſavage that wanders in the de 
becauſe he has no time vacant from the calls of n 
but is always chaſing his prey, or ſleeping in his den. 


His diſcontent in time vitiated his conſtitution, « 
flow diſcaſe ſeized upon him. Herefuſed phy ſick, neg! 
exerciſe, and laid down on his couch peeviſh and re 
rather afraid to die than deſirous to live. 


ſoon gave way to negligence and ſloth, and he tha! 
commanded nations often languithed in his chamber 
out an attendant. 


He felt his danger, and proftrated him! 


His dome 
for a time, redoublcd their aſſiduities; but finding! 
no officiouſneſs could ſcoth, nor exactneſs ſatis, ! 
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1 this melancholy ſtate, he commanded meſſengers ra 
his eldeſt fon Abouzaid from the army. Abouzaid 
alarmed at the account of his father's ſickneſs, and 
d by long journies to his place of reſidence. Morad 
pet living, and felt his ſtrength return at the embraces 
15 ſon; then, commanding him to fit down at his bed- 
— Abouzaid,' ſays he thy father has no more to 
de or fear from the inhabitants of the earth, the cold 
nd of the angel of death is now upon him, and the 
acious grave is howling for his prey. Hear there- 
re the precepts of ancient experience, let not my laſt 
tructions flue forth in vain. Thou haſt ſeen me 
ppy and calamitous, thou haſt beheld my exaltation 
d my fall. My power is in the hands of my enemies, 
; treaſures have rewarded my accuſers; kut my in- 
eritance the clemency of the emperor has ſpared, and 
y wifdom his anger could not take away. Caſt thine 
es round thee, whatever thou beholdeſt will, in a few 
urs, be thine; apply thy ear to my dictates, and 
heſe poſſeſſions will promote thy happineſs. Aſpire 
t to public honours, enter not the palaces of kings; 
y wealth will ſet thee above inſult, let thy mode- 


ion keep thee below envy. Content thyſelf with 


ate dignity, diffuſe thy riches among thy friends, 
t every day extend thy beneficence, and ſuffer not thy 
rt to be at reſt till thou art loved by all to whom thou 
494 Sag In the height of my power, I ſaid to 
famation—* Who will hear thee?” and to artifice— 
That canſt thou perform?“ But, my ſon, deſpiſe not 
jou the malice of the weakeſt; remember that venom 


upplics the want of ſtrength, and that the lion may 


nh by the puncture of au aſp.' 

Horad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid, after the 

this of mourning, determined to regulate his conduct 
s father's precepts, and cultivate "the love of man- 
1 by every art of kindneſs and endearment. He 


ely confidered that domeſtick happineſs was firſt to be 


red, and that none have ſo much power of doing good 


wrt, as thoſe who are preſent in the hour of negli. 
ce, hear the burſts of thoughtleſs merriment, and ob- 


terve 
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ſerve the ſtarts of unguarded pathon. He therefore x 


mented thc pay of all his attendants, and requited o v. 
exertion of uncommon diligence by ſupernumcrary pe 
tuities. While he congratulated himſelf upon the 
Fry and affection. of his family, he was in the | of | 
alarmed with robbers, who being purſued and taken, reſs 
clared that they had been admitted by one of hi; ider 
vants; the ſervant immediately confeſſed, that hc vio 
red the door, becauſe another not more worthy of H rn 
dence was entruſted with the keys. epr | 
Abouzaid was thus convinced that a dependant « nulle 
not eaſily be made a friend; and that while many ers, 
ſoliciting for the firſt rank of favour, all thoſe wo \s tl 
alicnated whom he diſappointed. He therefore ual 
to aſſociate with a few equal companions ſ. um 
among the chief men of the province. With that tit? 
lived happily for a time, till familiarity ſet the av 
from reſtraint, and every man thought himſelf at ith 
ro indulge his own caprice, and advance his own ence 
nions. They then diſturbed each other with contr 0 
of inclinations, and difference of ſentiments; and NUDA 
zaid was necaſſitated to offend one party by concur: ac 
or both by indifference. 
He afterwards determincd to avoid a cloſe vnion 
beings ſo diſcordant in their nature, and to dilt No, ( 


ſelf in a larger circle. He practiſed the finile Gf 
ſal courteſy, and invited all to his table, but 
none to his retirements. Many who had been n 
in his choice of triendſhip, now refuſed to accept! 
n and of thoſe whom plenty and mas 
drew to his table, every one preſicd torward tov ard 
timacy, thought himſelf overloc Ked in the crow: 
murmured becauſc | he was not — kor 

reſt. By degrees all made ee, and ba. 


repulſe. The table was then covered v ith 0 delicaci 7 
vain; the muſick ſounded in empty rooms; and A * 
zaid was left to form in ſolitude ſome new chin: © 

ente 


picaſure or ſecurity. 
. . im 
Reſolving now to try the force of gratitude, ke cee p . 
90 


ed for men of ſcicnce, whoſe merit was ot kcured » vv | 4 
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1. His houſe was ſoon crowded with poets, ſculp- 
,, painters, and deſigners, who wantoned in unex- 
xnced plenty, and employed their powers in celebra- 
of their patron. But in a ſhort time they forgot the 
refs from which they had been reſcued, and began to 
ider their deliverer as a wretch of narrow capacity, 
% was growing great by works which he could not 
form, and whom they overpaid by condeſcending to 
pt his bounties. Abouzzid heard their murmurs, and 
nufled them; and from that hot continued blind to 
vurs, and deaf to Panegyric. 
As the ſons of art departed, muttering threats of per- 
ul infamy, Abouzaid, who ftcod at the gate, called 
him Hamer the poet. _ * Hamer, ſaid he, thy in- 
ratitude has put an end to my hopes and experiments: 
have now learned the vanity of thoſe labours that 
vith to be rewarded by human benevolence ; I ſhall 
cnceforth do good, and avoid evil, without refpeEt to 
he Op inion of men; and reto:ive to ſolicit only the ap- 

obation of that Being whom alone we are ſure to 
— by endeavouring to pleaſe him.“ 


No. CXCI. TUESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1752 


Cereus in vitium flecti, mon itoribus aſper. Hus, 
The youth 


Vielding like wax, th' impreſſive folly bears; 

Rough to reproof, and !low to future cares. 
FRANCIS, 
To the Ramlicr. 

Dear Mr. Rambler, 

Have deen four days conſined to my chamber * A 
* which has already kept ma from three un . 
ne ſales, five ſhows, and fix card-tables, and put we 


cen viſits behind-hand; aud the doctor tels my 


mma, that if I fret and cry, it will ſettle in n 


d, and 1 hall not be fit to be ſeen theſe fix weeks, 
it, dear Mr. Rambler, how can I help it? At this 
. { "Wy M veiy 


| 
| 
þ 
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gon 
very time Meliſſa is dancing with the prettieſt o i 
man ;—ſhe will breakfaſt with him to-morrow, nes 


then run to two auctions, and hear compliment, | 
have preſents; then the will be dreſt, and vii, . 


. | nalice 

get a ticket to the play; then go to cards and win, n 

come home with two flambeaus before her chair, I 06 
—_ 


Mr. Rambler, who can bear it? Th. 
My aunt has juſt brought me a bundle of your p- 


panic 

* my amuſement. . She ſays, you are a philoſs 1 
and will teach m+ to moderate my defires, and * 
upon the world with indifference. But, dear dir,! i 61 
not wiſh, nor intend to moderate my deſires, nor lang 
1 think it proper to look upon the world with i: 75 
ference, till the world looks with indifference © 1 3 
J have been forced, however, to fit this morn. * 
whole quarter of an hour with your paper ber, re le got 
Face ; but juſt as my aunt came in, Phyllida had br ory 
a letter from Mr. Trip, which I put within the 4 27 
3 read about abſence and inconſale uble nes, and 3 
and rrefaftible Vallis u, and eternal c anflancy, while my Lonro: 
imagined that I was puzzling myſclt with Your | that 
| hy, : and often cried out when the ſaw we look a 
fuſed,.— If there is any word that you do not u 1 
ſtand, child, I wil! explain | it. = 
Dear foul! how old people that think them 3 
wile may be impoſed upon! But it is hi that 2 ſþ 5 
take their turn; for J am ſure, while th c Ca "i 
poor girls cloſe in the nurſery, they tyrannize v 7, 
in a very ſhameful manner, and fill our imagine en 
with tales of terror, only to make us live in qu deo! 
j tion, and fancy that we can never be ſafe but br uM: is 
protection, WH: 
I tave a mamma and two aunts, who have sar 
formerly celebrated for wit and bcautv, and 20 ly R 
gener, admired by thoſe that value themſelvc hink 
their under ſtanding, and love to talk of vice and ae. 
nature pad ſimplicity, and be: wy and propricty; Neue 
if there was not ſome hope of meeting me, cares o 
Creature 8 come near them that wears a Faſbir | am 


coat. ITheſe ladies, Mr. Rambler, have had m. 
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government fifreen years and a half, and have all 
; time been endeavouring to deceive me by ſuch re- 
entations of life as I now find not to be true; but I 
not whether I ought to impute them to 1gnorance 
malice, as It is poſſible the world may be much changed 
ethey mingled 1n general cony erſation. 
ing deſirous tha: 1 ſhould love books, they told me 
1 but knowledge could make me an agreeable 

S 240100 to men of ſenſe, or qualify me to di tingvith 

Juperficial gluter of vanity from the ſolid merit of 
(tanding; and that a habit of re 2ading would enable 

0 fil up the vacuities of life without the help of filly 
dangerous amutements, and preferve me from the 
es of idleneſs and the inroads of temptation. 

But their principal intention was to m * me afraid of 
in which they ſuccecded ſo well for a time, that 1 
| not look in their faces, or be left alone with them 
parlour; for they made me fancy, taat no man ever 

ke but to deceive, or looked but to allure; that the 
who ſuffered him that had once ſqueezed her han, 
approach her a ſecond time, was on the brink of ruin; 

* "WW that ſhe who anſwered a billet, without conſulting 

relations, gave love ſuch a power over her, that fl. 


* certainly become either poor or infamous. 

From the time that my leading-ſtrings were taken off, 
= earce heard any mention of my beauty but from the 
cy! ner, the mantua-maker, and my own maid; for my 
by ma never ſaid more when the heard me commended, 
wo — The girl 1s very well;” and then endeavoured tv 
CY t my attention, by ſome enquiry after my needle or 
Wet book. | 


It is now three months ſince I have been ſuffered to 
and receive viſits, to dance at public aſſemblies, to 
ea place kept for me in the boxes, and to play at 
' Racket's rout; and you may eaſily imagine what 
ak of thoſe who have ſo long cheared me with falte 
ectations, diſturbed me with fictitious terrors, and 
cealed from me all that I have found to make the hap- 
5 of woman. 
am fo far from perceiving the uſefulueſs or neceflity 
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of books, that if I had not dropped all preteniy: Nat 
learning, I ſhould have loſt Mr. Tripp, whom acc 
frighted into another box, by retailing tome of Dri ices 
remarks upon a tragedy ; for Mr. T ripp declares, (ru. 
he hates nothing like hard words; and 1 am ſure ther have 
not a better partner to be found; his very walk 1s a Ho d 
J have talked once or twice among ladies about pay ady 
and ideas, but they put their fans before their face, e fo 
told me I was too wiſe for them; who, for their tior 
never pretended to read any thing but the play- bill, 1m 
then aſked me the price of my belt head. ert 
Thoſe vacancies of time which are to be filled wy \ ſeq 
books, I have never yet obtained; for, conſider, mol 
Rambler, I go to bed late, and therefore cannot mp 
early; as ſoon as I am up I dreſs for the gardens; Mee 
walk in the park; then always go to ſome ſale or ee, 
or entertainment at the little theatre; then muſt bet ar 
fed for dinner; then muſt pay my viſits; then walk Wife on 
the park; then hurry to the play; and from thence Wi As, 
the card-table. This is the general courſe of the ems 
when there happens nothing extraordinary; but e ac 
times I ramble into the country, aud come back again dus 
a ball; ſometimes I am engaged for a whole day, & TUE 
part of the night, If, at any time, I can gain an es 
by not being at home, I have ſo many things to do, ned 
many orders to give to the milliner, ſo many altere { 
tomakeinmy clothes, ſo many viſitants names to read oe to | 
ſo many invitations to accept or refuſe, ſo many ches 
Write, and ſo many faſhions to conſider, that I an Wu w 
in confuſion; forced at laſt to let in company or ſtep on it 
my chair, and leave half my affairs to the dircc.1o Watch, 
my maid, 1 
This is the round of my day; and when ſhall I eit For 
ſtop my courſe, or fo change it as to want a book eau 
ſuppoſe it cannot be imagined, that any of theſe chi 
ſions will ſoon be at an end. There will always bes 
dens, and a park, and auctions, and ſhows, and wd, 
houſes, and cards; viſits will alwavs be paid, and ci eve 
always be worn; and how can I have time unewp' int 
al * 


upon my hands? 


walk 
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Rat I am moſt at a loſs to gueſs for what purpoſe they 


elated ſuch tragic ſtories of the cruelty, perſidy, and at- 
ices of men, who, if they ever were ſo malicious and 


truftive, have certainly now reformed their manners. 
have not, fince my entrance into the world, found one 
ho dogs not profes himſelf devoted to my fervice, and 
ady to live or die as I ſhall command him. They 
: ſo far from intending to hurt me, that their only con- 
tion is, who ſhall be allowed moſt cloſely to attend, 
1 moſt frequently to treat me; when difſerent places of 
tertainment, or ſchzmes of pleaſure are mentioned, I 
1 ſee the eye ſparkle and the cheeks glow of him v hoſe 
3 obtain my approbation; he then leads me off m 
mph, adores my condeſcenſion, and congrat! mates 
ſelf that he has lived to the hour of felicit y. Are 


heſe, Mr. Rambler, creatures to be fearcd ? Is it likely 
| at any injury will be done me by thoſe who cau enjoy 
fe only v hile I favour them with my preſence ? 


As little reaſon can I vet find to ſuſpect them of ſtra- 


ems and fraud. When I play at cards they never 
ake adv anfage of my miſtakes, nor exact from me a 11- 


rous obſervation of the game. Even Mr. Shuffle, a 
zve gentleman, who has daughters older than mytelt, 
vs with me fo negligently, that I am ſometimes in- 
2 to believe he loſes his money by deſign; and yet 


eis ſo fond of play, that he ſavs, he will one day take 
e to his houſe in the country, that we nay try by Our- 
ves who can conquer. 1 have not yet pronuted him; 


ut when the town grows a little empty I ſhall think 


pon it, for I want ſome trinkets, like Letitia's, to my 


uch. I do not doubt my luck, but muſt ſtudy {ome 


ncans of amuſing my relations. 


For all theſe dſtinRions I nd my ſelf indebred to that 


2wy which I was never ſuffered to hear praiſed, and 
f which, therefore, I did not before know the full va- 


The concealment was certainly an intentional 
awd, for my aunts have eves like other people, and [ 
every day told, that nothing bur bliadnets can eſcape 
influence of my charms. Their whole account of 


lat world which they pretend to Know ſo well, has been 
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only one fiction entangled with another; and thouyht, Min th 
modes of life oblige me to continue ſome appearances «hugh! 
reſpect, I cannot think that they, who have been þ 


clearly detected in ignorance or impoſture, have ay — 
right to the eſteem, veneration, or obedience of, dn 
yours, | ts ( 
BELLARI1A, ge to 
Bo witl 
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Vain the nobleſt birth would prove, ls fc 
Nor worth nor wit avail in love; [* 
Tis gold alone fucceeds—by gold fath 
The venal ſex is bought and ſold. r an 
Accurs'd be he who firſt of yore es he 
Diſcover'd the pernicious ore | ed of 
This ſets a brother's heart on fire, rened 
And arms the ſon againſt the pre; mere 
And what, alas! is worſe than al!, unc 
To this che lover owes his fall. F. LEWI:. . 
1. 
To the Rambler, Sag 
Sir, In time 
ces he 


I AM the fon of a gentleman, whoſe anceftors, for uam ya 


k 


ages, held the firtt rank in the county; till at laſt ove ur- 


t * . . 1 = * 
of them, too deſi ous of popularity, ſet his houſe opei, Wiſh a cy 


&pt a table covered with continual profuſion, and d- Me a 


IUibuted his becf aud alc to ſuch as choſe rather to he {toric 
upon 
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ghth Wn the folly of others than their own labour, with ſuch 
ces (Whughtleſs liberality, that he left a third part of his 
cen e mortgaged. His ſucceflor, a man of tpirit, ſcorned 
© pair his dignity by parhmonious retrenchments, or 
f, bi dit, by a fale of his lands, any participation of the 
its of his manor; he theretore made another mort- 
ge to pay. the intereſt of the former, and pleated him» 
with the reflection, that his ſvn woald have the he- 
Iitary eſtate without the diminution of an acre. 
Nearly reſembling this was the practice of my wiſe 
genitors for many ages. Every man boaſted the an- 
ury of his family, reſolved to ſupport the dignity of 
birth, and lived in ſplendour and plenty at the ex- 
ce of his heir, who, ſometimes by a wealthy mar- 
vc, and ſometimes by lucky legacies, diſcharged part 
the incumbrances, and thought hunſelf intitled to con» 
new Cebrs, and to leave to his children the ſame in- 
auce of embarratiment and diſtreſs. 
Thus the eftate perpetually decayed; the woods were 
led by one, the park ploughed h another, the fiſhery 
o farmers by a third: at laft the old hall was pulled 
n to ſpare the coſt of reparation, and part of the ma- 
„ fold to build a ſmall houſe with the reſt. We 
e now openly degraded from our original rank, and 
father's brother was allowed with leſs reluttance to 
an apprenticeſh1p, though we never reconciled vure 
s heartily to the found of haberdaſher, but always 
ed of warehouſes and a merchant; and when the wind 
pened to blow loud, affected to pity the hazards of 
amerce, and to ſympathize with the ſolicitude of my 
uncle, who had the true retailer's terror of adven- 
and never expoſed himſelf or his property to any 
er water than the Thames. 
[1 time, however, by continual profit and ſmall ex- 
ces he grew rich, and began to turn his thoughts to- 
nens nk. He hung the arms of the family over his 
de ur- chimncy; pointed at a chariot decorated only 
a cypher; became of opinion that money could not 
ea gentleman; reſented the petulance of upſtarts; 
ons of Alderman Puff's grandfather, the porter; 
oy wondered 
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wondered that there was no better method for regu]: 


precedence; wiſhed for ſome dreſs peculiar to mw 


faſhion; and when his ſervant preſented a letter, al 
enquired whether it came from his brother the eſquin 

My father was careful to ſend him game by ever: 
rier; which, though the conveyance often coſt more: 
the value, was well received, becauſe it gave him ar 
portunity of calling his friends together, deſcribin 
beauty of his brother's ſeat, and lamenting his ou nf 
hom no remonſtrances could withhold from pollu 
his fingers with a ſhop-book. 

The little preſents which we ſent were always retur 
with great munificence. He was defirous of being 
ſecond founder of his family, and could not bear tha 
thould be any longer outthone by thoſe whom we « 
ſidered as climbers upon our ruins, and uſurpers of 
fortune. 
of faſhionable expence, and was careful to concea! 


bounties, leſt the poverty of his family ſhould be. 


pected. 
At length it happened that, by miſconduct like « 


own, a large eſtate, which had been purchaled from 
was again expoſed to the beſt bidder. My uncle, 
lighted with an opportunity of reinſtating the fam! 


their poſſeſſions, came down with treaſures, ſcarcely! 


be imagined in a place where commerce has not 1 
large ſums familiar, and at once drove all the coin; 
tors away, expedited the writings, and took pole! 
He now conſidered himſelf as ſuperior to trade, dis 
ef his ſtock; and as ſoon as he had ſettled his econon 
began to ſhew his rural ſovereignty by breaking! 
hedyes of his tenants in hunting, and ſeizing the y! 
or nets of thoſe whoſe fortunes did not qualify *: 
for ſportſmen. He ſoon afterwards ſolicited the oe 
ſheriff, from which all his neighbours were gla-! to 
reprieved ; but which he regarded as a reſumption of: 
ceſtral claims, and a kind of reſtoration to blood ai! 
the attainder of a trad-. 


My uncle, whole mind was ſo filled with this chang 


of his condition, that he found no want of domeſlic« 


ell. 


He furniſhed our houſe with all the cles 
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tainment, declared himſelf too old to marry, and re- 

ed to let the new{v-purchaſed eſtate fall into the re- 

lar channel of inheritance. I was therefore conſidered 
heir apparent, and courted with officiouſneſs and ca- 
cles by the gentlemen who had hitherto coldly allowed 

e that rank which they could not refuſe, depreſſed me 

ith ſtudied neglect, and irritated me with ambiguous 
aſuits. 

felt not much pleaſure from the civilitics for which 

knew myſelf indebted to my uncle's induſtry, till by 

nz of the invitations which every day now brought me, 

was induced to ſpend a week with Lucius, whoſe 
aughter Flavilla I had often ſeen and admired like 
thers, without any thought of nearer approaches. The 
quality which had hitherto kept me at a diſtance being 
ow levelled, I was received with every evidence of re- 
cit; Lucius told me the fortune which he intended 
for his favourite daughter; many odd accidents obliged 
5 to be often together without company, and I ſoon be- 
an to find that they were ſpreading for me the nets of 
matrimony. 

Flavilla was all ſoftneſs and complaiſance: I, who had 
been excluded by a narrow fortune from much acquaint- 
ance with the world, and never been honoured before with 
the notice of ſo fine a lady, was cahly enamoured. Lucius 
ether perceived my paſſion, or Flavilla betrayed it; care 
was taken that our private meetings ſhould be leſs fre- 
quent, and my charmer confeſſed by her eyes how much 
pan ſhe ſuffered from our reſtraint. I renewed my viſit 
von cvery pretence, but was not allowed one interview 
without witneſs; at laſt I declared my paſſion to Lucius, 
who received me as a lover worthy of his daughter, and 
tod me that nothing was wanting to his conſent but that 
my uncle ſhould ſettle his eſtate upon me. I objected 
le indecency of encroaching on his life, and the danger 
0! provoking him by ſuch an unſcaſonable demand. Lu- 
dus ſeemed not to think decency of much importance, 
bat admitted the danger of diſpleaſing, and concluded 
Mat as he was now old and ficklv, we might, without 
ay inconvenience, wait for his death, 

With 
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With this reſolution I was better contented, as jt pr 


cured me the company of Flavitla, in which the 108 
paſſed away amidſt continual rapture; but in time 1 e 
gan to be aſhamed of fitting idle, in expectation of vr 1 
ing rich by the death of my benefactor, and propolet; q 
I. ucius many ſchemes of raiſing my own fortune b, 
aſſiſtance as I knew my uncle willing to give me. Lu ( 
cius, afraid leſt I ſhould change my affection in abſcng 1 
diverted me from my deiign by diſſuaſives, to which \ 
paſſion eaſily liſtened. At laſt my uncle died, and ce. 
tdering himſelf as neglected by me, from the time thy 
Flavilla took poſſellion of my heart, left his eſtate to 5 
younger brother, who was +lways hovering about 5 
bed, and relating ſtories of my pranks and extravay ens 
my contempt of the commercial dialect, aud my um; 11 pre 
tience to be ſelling ſtock. e u 
My condition was ſoon known, and I was no leon 
admitted by the father of Flavilla, I repeated the ene 
teſtations of regard, which had been formerly retur:; to v 
with fo much ardour, in a letter which the received vi. ſtot 
vately, but returned by her father's footman. Conte Prail 
has driven out my love, and I am content to have hal 
chaſed, by the loſs of fortune, an eſcape from a hH ne. 
who has 1oined the artifices of age to the allurement: nn 
vouth. I am now going to purfue my former projet wle 
with a legacy which my uncle bequeathed me, and te. 
ſucceed, thall expect to hear of the repentance of Fla ty 
villa. an 
J am, Sir, lig 
m., ( 
Yours, &c. his 
ly 
CONSTANTIUS, out 
Tot 
tion 
K t 
u 
dic 
dre! 
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ee o. CXCIII. TUESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1752. 


a Laudis amore tumes! ſunt certa piacula quz te 

ch! Ter pore lecto poterunt recreare libello, Hor, 
Lu Or art thou vain ! books yield a certain ſpell, 

ſcno To ſtop thy tumour; you (hall ceaſe to Give ll 

ch! nen you have read them thrice, and fludied well, 

| 


4 C . CREECH. 


y induſtry and artifice, by merit and crimes, by 
wo ThE 1 and bad, rational and abſurd, according to 
unge prevalence of virtue or vice, of wiſdom or folly, 
e will always miſtake the degree of their own deſert, 
00028) ſome will deſire that others may miſtake it. The 
e ocing will have recourſe to ſtratagem, and rhe power» 
turnel to violence, for the attainment of their withes; ſome 
ſtoop to theft, and others venture upon plunder, 
mee Praiſe is fo pleaſing to the mind of man, that it is the 
aal motive of almoſt all our actions. The deſire of 
| nmendation, as of every thing ellc, is varicd indecd 
ents of innumerable differences of temper, capacity, and 
roch w ledge; ſome have no higher wiſh than for the ap- 
ace of a club; ſome expect the acclamations of a 
tren; and ſome have hoped to fill the mouths of all 
and nations with their names. Every man pants for 
ngheſt eminence within his view; none, however 
dan, exer links below the hope of being diſtinguiſhed 
his fellow-beings; and very few have, by magna- 
ty or piety, been ſo raiſed above it, as to act wholly 
8. Hout regard to cenſure or opinion. 
To be praiſed, therefore, every man reſolves; but re- 
ons will not execute themſelves. That which all 
K too parſimoniouſly diſtribured to their own claims, 
will not gratuitouſly ſquander upon others; and ſome 
client muſt be tried by which praiſe may be gained 
* it can be enjoyed. 
Cl Among the innumerable bidders for praiſe, ſome are 
wilag 
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willing to purchaſe at the higheſt rate, and offer eaſt 148! 


—— 


\ 


health, fortune and life. Vet even of theſe only a fer. 
part have gained what they ſo earneſtly defired ; the H. 
dent waſtes away in meditation, and the ſoldier peria 1: | 
on the ramparts; but unleſs ſome accidental advan::Mibr {i 
co-operates with merit, neither perſeverance nor ad. 
ture attract attention, and learning and bravery fink e 
the grave without honour or remembrance. n 

But ambition and vanity generally expect to be gu 
fied on eaſier terms. It has been long obſerved, i: p 


what is procured by {kill or labour to the firſt poſſe, t 
may be afterwards transferred for money; and that fee 


man of wealth may partake all the acquiſitions of cou 
without hazard, and all the products of induſtry with 0th 
fatigue. It was eaſily diſcovered, that riches wo: - 
obtain praiſe among other conveniencies; and tnat ce; 
whoſe pride was unluckily affociared with lazinefs, ih: 
norance, or cowardice, needed only to pay the hire «  k-4 
panegyriſt, and he might be regaled with periodical MF /::/ 
logies; might determine at leiſure what virtue or ſciꝗ no 0 
he would be pleaſed to appropriate, and be lulled in- tions 
evening with ſoothing ſerenades, or waked in the mom el 
by. ſprightly gratulations. fs 01 

The happineſs which mortals receive from the cx: 
bration of beneticence which never reheved, cloquu eee. 
which never perſuaded, or elegance which never ple n.: 
ought not to be envied or diſturbed when they are Kο en 
honeſtly to pay for their entertainment, But there e; 
unmerciful exactors of adulation, who withhold on 
wages of venality; retain their encomiaſt from year Wy ; 
year by general promiſes and ambiguous blandifhmen:''c bo; 
and when he has run through the whole compaſs of fone: 
tery, diſmiſs him with contempt, becauſe his vein of iow 
tion is exhauſted. | rue; 

A continual feaſt of commendation is only to bee, 
tained by merit or by wealth; many are therefore 0b|:!10 d 
to content themſelves with fingle morſels, and recon ated 
penſe the i requency of their enjoyment by excef ſt:'k of 


riot whenever fortune ſets the banquet before them. Fu This 
ger is never delicate; they who are ſeldom gorged ”® odical 
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with praiſe, may be ſifely fed with groſs compli- 
cars; for the appetite mult be ſatisfied before it is dif- 
uſted. 
It is eaſy to find the moment at which vanity is eager 
r ſuſtenance; and all that impudence or ſervility can 
fer will be well received. When any one complains 
f the want of what he is known to poſſeſs in an uncom- 
n degree, he certainly waits with impatience to be 
pntradicted, When the trader pretends anxiety about 
e payment of his bills, or the beauty remarks how 
| [chtfully ſhe looks, then is the lucky moment to talk 
f riches or of charms, of the death of lovers, or the ho- 
ur of a merchant. 
Others there are yet more open and artleſs, who, in- 
| of ſuborning a flatterer, are content to ſupply his 
ace; and, as ſome animals impregnate themſelves, {well 
1 the praiſes which they hear from their own tongues: 
ecke is dicitur laudare ſeſe, cui nemo alius contigit 
lan lator. “ It is right,” ſays Eraſmus, that he whom 
no one elſe will commend, thould beſtow commenda- 
tions on himlelf.“ OF all the ſons of vanity, theſe are 
urely the happieſt and the greateſt; for what is great- 
o or happineſs but independence on external influences, 
emotion from hope or fear, and the power of ſupply- 
ng every want from the common ſtores of nature, which 
n neither be exhauſted nor prohibited! Such is the 
vile man of the Stoicks; ſuch is the divinity of the Epicu- 
us; 2 and ſuch is the flatterer of himſelf. Every other 
oyment malice may deſtroy; every other panegyric 
y may withhold; but no human power can deorive 
ic boatter of his own encomiuns. Inf: my may hits, or 
vntempt may growl; the hirclinys of the great may fol- 
v fortune, and the votarics of truth may attend on 
tue, but his plcaturcs ſtill remain the fame; he can 
ways liſten with rapture to himtclf, and leave thoſe 
m0 dare not repole an ther own artei? ation, to be 
—_ or depreſſed by chance, and toil on in the hopelets 
ik of fixing caprice, and propitiating malice. 
This art of happineſs has been lon; ; practiſed by peri- 
dical writers, with little apparent violation of decency. 
N ' When 
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When we think our excellencies overlooked by th 
world, or deſire to recall the attention of the public u 
ſome particular performance, we fit down with ere 
compoſure and write a letter to ourſelves. The cont. 
pondent, whoſe character we aſſume, always addr 
us with the deference due to a ſuperior intelligence; pi. 
poſes his doubrs with a proper ſenſe of his own inabil:y; 
offers an objection with trembling diffidence; and at |; 
has no other pretenſions to our notice than his pony i 
of reſpect and fincerity of admiration; his fubmillior 
our dictates, and zeal for our ſucceſs. To ſuch re: 
it is impoſſible to refuſe regard, nor can it eahi]y be im 
gined with how much alacrity we ſnatch up the pa 
which indignation or deſpair had condemned to inactivin 
when we find ſuch candour and judgment yet remaidug 
in the world, 

A letter of this kind I had lately the honour of j#. 
ruſing, in which, though ſome of the periods were n-W ' 
gligently cloſed, and ſome expreſſions of familiarity were . 


uſed, which | thought might teach others to addreſo ne * 
with too little reverence, I was fo much delighted wit 2 
the paſſages in. which mention was made of univerld wy 
learning—unbounded yenius—loul of Homer, Pvt! ago pts 
ras, and Plato—ſolidity of thought—accuracy of diſt ” | 
tion elegance of combination—vigourof fancy—fre ie mY 
of reaſon—and regularity of compofition—rh at I hal __— 
once determined to lay it before the public, I hree ting 4 . 
] ſent it to the os, and three times I fetched it back, * 
My modeſty was on the point of yielding, when refict f - 
ing that I was about to waſte panegyrics on mv! mig 
which might be more profitably reſerved for my pat 9 
I locked it up for a better hour, in compliance with te uf! 
tarmer's principle, who never cats at home what he 4 
carry to the market, Ll of 
ducted 
ety 
d to 
He 
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. Si damnoſa ſenem juvat alea, ludit et hæres 


Bullatus, par voque eadem quatit arma fritillo. Je v. 
: 
1 
une, If gaming does an aged ſire entice, ] 
It 1a Then my young matter {w ittly le arns the vice; 
ncity And ſhakes, in banging llceves, the little box nd dices j 
on J. Dxvpex, Jun. 
cas «1 To the Rambler. ; 
111% Fr, 
pet . . - : : 
* HAT vanity which keeps every man important in his 


own eyes, inclines me to believe that neither you 
your readers have yet forgotten the name of Euma- 
hes, who ſent vou a few months ago an account of his 
rival at London with a young nobleman his pupil. I 
hall therefore continue my narrative without pretace or 
ecapitulation, 
My pupil, in a very ſhort time, bh his mother's coun- J 
enance and direction, accompliſhed himfelf with all = 
boſe qualifications which conſtitute puerile politenets. 
; le became in a few days a perfe:t maſter of his hat, 
bc with a careleſs nicety he could put off or on, 
of thout any need to adiuſt it by a fecond motion. This 
Ws not attained but by frequent couſultations with his 
| ncing-maſter, and conſtant practice before the glals ; 
% be had ſome ruſtic habits to overcome : but, what 
* not time and induſtry perform! A fortnight more 
| miſhed him with all the airs and forms of familiar and 
eſpectful ſalutation, from the clap on the ſhoulder to 
e humble bow; he practifes the ſtare of ftranveneſs 
the ſmile of condeſcenſion, the folemnity of promite 
the graciouſneſs of encouragement, as if he F d been 
ucſed at a levee; and pronounces, with no leis pro- 
ety than his father, the monoſyllables of coldueſs, 
lonorous periods of reſpectful profelſion. 
| He unmediately loſt the reſerve and timidity which 
IV, litude and ſtudy are apt to impreſs upon the moſt 
urtly genius; was able to enter a croivded room with 
N 2 airy 
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airy civilityz to meet the glances of a hundred e third 
without perturbation ; and addreſs thoſe whom her 
ſaw before with eaſe and confidence. In leſs es 
month his mother declared her ſatisfaction at his = oa 
ciency by a triumphant obſervation, that ſhe believe Men, 
tung would make him bluſh. oo os | Suck 
Ihe ſilence with which I was contented to hear y. 
pupil's praiſes, gave the lady reaſon to ſuſpect me il. has 
much delighted with his acquiſitions ; but ſhe attribur f ende 
my diſcontent to the diminution of my influence, ad © 
fears of loſing the patronage of the family; and thou" * 
ſhe thinks favourably of my learning and morals, 
conſiders me as wholly unacquainted with the cuſtomsd — 
the polite art of mankind; and therefore not qualified! ſelen 
form the manners of a young nobleman, or communica” 
the knowledge of the world. This knowledge he con 01s. 
4 05 in the rules of viſiting, the hiſtory of the pre To 
10ur, an early intelligence of the change of faſhions, e ba 
extenſive acquaintance with the names and faces of pri". 
ſons of rank, and a frequent appearance in places 27 
reſort. ho | 
: All this my pupil purſues with great application. A nels 
is twice a day in the Mall, where he ſtudies the dre FP ©. 
every man ſplendid enough to attract his notice; ad His 
never comes home without ſome obſervation d 
ſleeves, button- holes, and embroidery. At his ren" 
from the theatre, he can give an account of the gallant ect 
ries, glances, whiſpers, ſmiles, ſighs, flirts, and blulia mo 
of every box, ſo much to his mother's ſatisfaction, thi elle 
when I attempted to reſume my character, by enquitny ad 
his opinion of the ſentiments and diction of the trage my 
ſhe at once repreſſed my criticiſm, by telling me Hu —_ 
hoped he did not go to loſe his time in attending m » 8 
creatures on the ſtage. : pen 
But his acuteneſs was moſt eminently ſignalized at! 2 
maſquerade, where he diſcovered his acquain'as 00 
through their diſguiſes, with ſuch wonderful facility, 8 one 
has afforded the family an inexhauſtible topic of conte: vt 
ſation, Every new viſitor is informed how one was & bh 


tected by his gait, and another by the ſwing of his ams 
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third by the toſs of his head, and another by his fe. 

unite phraſe ; nor can you doubt bu: theſe performs 
nces receive their juſt applauſe; and a genius thus 
iſtening to maturity is promoted by every art of culti- 
at10n, 


Such have been his endeavours, and ſuch. his aſſiſt- 
ss, that every trace of literature was ſoon obliterated. 
* e has changed his language with his dreſs, and inſtead 
BY f endcavouring at purity or propriety, las no other care 
oy han to catch the reigning phraſe and current exclama- 
10 jon, till by copying whatever is peculiar in the talk of 


| thoſe whoſe birth or fortune entitle them to imita- 
1, he has collected every faſhionable barbariſm of the 


5 reſent winter, and ſpeaks a dialect not to be underſtood 
* nong thole who form ttc ſtyle by boring upon au— 
e con 8 8 a =” 
ore To this copiouſneſs of ideas and felicity of language, 
as e has joined ſuch eagernets ro lead the converſation, 
f pe har he is celebrated among the ladies as the prettieſt 
my CUE thar the age can boaſt of, except that ſome 
ho love to talk themſelves think him too forward, and 
„ ye lament that, with, {o much wit and knowledge, he 
Irels * taller, a f . 
* His mother liſtens to his obſervations with her eycs 
* parkling and her heart beating, and can ſcarcely cor- 


un, in the moſt numerous aſſemblies, the expeEtations 


retu | x 2 
1 hich the has formed for his future eminence, Wes 
2llant . 
dae en. by whatever fate, always judge abſurdly of the in- 
1 Wc /|ccts of boys. The viv acity and confidence which at- 


ract female e are ſeldom produced in the 
arly part of life but by 1gaorance at leaſt, if not by ſtu- 
dity; for they proceed not from confidence of right, 
ut fearleſſneſs of wrong. Whoever has a clear appr - 
benſion, muſt have quick ſenſibility ; and where he has 
\ ſufficient reaſon to truſt his own judgment, will pro— 
ed with doubt and caution, becauſe he perpetually 
reads the diſgrace of error. The pain of miſcarriage is 
naturally proportionatz to the deſire of excellence; and, 

terefore, till men are hardened by long familiarity with 
; arm Feproach, or have attained, by frequent ſtruggles, the art 
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may return a ſmart anſwer; he anticipates the arg 
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of ſuppreſſing their emotions, diffidence is found the i, 
ſeparable affociate of underſtanding. 

But fo little diſtruſt has my pupil of his own abilities, 
that he has for ſome time profeſſed himſelf a wit, af 
tortures his imagination on all occaſions for burleſq 
and jocularity, How he ſupports a character which 
perhaps, no man ever aſſumed without repentance, ma 
be eaſily conjectured. Wit, you know, is the ura. 
pected copulation of ideas, the diſcovery of ſome occ 
relation between images in appearance remote from cid 
other: an effuſion of wit, therefore, preſuppoſes an a 
cumulation of knowledge: a memory ſtored with ns 
tions, which the imagination may cull out to compot 
new aſſemblages. Whatever may be the native vigor 
of the mind, the can never form any combinations fi 
few ideas, as many changes can never be rung upon 
few bells. Accident may indeed ſometimes produce: 
lucky parallel or a ſtiiking contraſt ; but theſe gifts d 
chance are not frequent; and he that has nothing of ln 
own, and yet condemns himſelf to ncedleſs expencey 
muſt live upon loans or theft. 

The indulgence which his youth has hitherto ob 
tained, and the reſpect which his rank ſecures, ha 
hitherto ſupplied the want of intellectual qualifications 
and he imagines that all admire who applaud, and tix 
all who laugh are pleaſed, He therefore returns even 
day to the charge with increaſe of courage, though nd 
of ſtrength, and practiſes all the tricks by which wit! 
counterfeited. He lays trains for a quibble ; he cov 
trives blunders for his footman ; he adapts old ftori6n 
preſent characters; he mittakes the queſtion, that i 


ment, that he may plauſibly object; when he has 1» 
thing to reply, he repeats the lad words of his antat 
niſt, then fays—* Your humble ſervant,” and conclucd 
with a laugh of triumph. 

Theſe miſtakes I have honeſtly attempted to corre; 
but, what can be expected from reaſon, unſupported u 
faſhion, ſplendour, or authority! He hears me, mdet 
or appcars to hear me, but is ſoon reſcued from te 
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Aure by more pleaſing avocations; and ſhows, diver- 
ons, and careſſes, drive my precepts from his remem- 


the in 


1lities, ace. 3 f 
it, He at laſt imagines himſelf qualified to enter the 
rleſqu orld, and has met with adventures in his firft fally, 
which hich 1 ſhall by your paper communicate to the public. 
„ M2 
hls. I am, &c. 
— EUMATHES. 
N cach 
an at. 
th no. 
mode | 
e CXCV. TUESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1752. 
* —Neſcit equo rudis 
nd Hzrere ingenuus puer, 
* Venarique timet; ludere doctior 
itz a : 
n Seu Græco jubeas trocho, 
of by Seu malis vetita legibus alea. Hor, 
ENCES 
Nor knows our youth, of nobleſt race, 
to ob. To mount the manag'd ficed, or urge the chace; 
, bay More ſkill'd in the mean arts of vice, 
lions; The whirling troque, or law- forbidden dice. 
4 t FuAxcis. 


To the Rambler. 


Sir, 

PAVOURS of every kind arc doubled when they are 
ſpeedily conferred. This is particularly true of the 
ratification of curioſity : he that long delays a ftory, 
at bed {uffers his auditor to torment himfelf with expecta- 
Mon, will ſeldom be able to recompenſe the uncaſineſs, 
„equal the hope which he ſuffers to be raiſed. 

nage For this reaſon, I have already ſent you the continua- 
cluco10n of my pupil's hiſtory, which, though it contains no 
rents very uncommon, may be of ufc to young men 
ho are in too much haſte to truſt their own prudence, 
nd quit the wing of protection before they are able to 
luft for themſelves. 

Waen he firſt ſettled in London, he was ſo much be- 
wildered 
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wildered in the enormous extent of the town, ſo c. He v 
founded by inceflant noiſe, and crowds, and hurry, beat 
ſo terrified by rural narratives of the arts of tharpers, M de a 
rudeneſs of the populace, malignity of porters, uu cu 
treachery of coachmen, that he was afraid to go bea ac 
the door without an attendant ; and imagined his life u 10 ho 
danger if he was obliged to paſs the ſtreets at night Als cal 
any vehicle but his mother's chair. s, 2 

He was therefore contented, for a time, that I fh tes 
accompany him in all his excurſious. But his fuf re, f 
abated as he grew more familiar with its objeéts; a boſe 


hich | 
d judy 
p be 

ned t 


the contempt to which his rulticity expoſed him frun 
ſuch of his companions as had accidentally knuwn the 
town longer, obliged him to diflemble his rewaining 
terrors. 
His deſire of liberty made him now willing to ſprr ut for 
me the trouble of obſcrving his motions; but know vals 
how much his ignorance expoſed him to miſchief, | Ils a 
thought it cruel to abandon him to the fortune of r the 
town, We went together every day to a cotlee- houl, ft en 
where he met wits, heirs, and fops, airy, ignorant, ru. 
thoughtleſs as himſelf, with whom he had become x · on; 
quainted at card- tables, and whom he conſidered as tieWlhence, 
only beings to be envied or admired, What were es, 
topics of converiation I could never diſcover; for ut u 
much was their vivacity depreſſed by my intruſive (en-Wſhurbe: 
ouſneſs, that they ſeldom proceeded beyond the exchange er p 
of nods and ſhrugs, an arch grin, er a broken hint; u. ir defi 
cept when they could retire, while I was looking on the We fei 
papers, to a corner of the room, where they ſccwed to their j 
diſburden their imaginations, and commonly vented tte Wratio 
ſuperfluity of their ſprightlineſs in a peal of laughter, ency 
When they had tittered themſelves into neglig rence, | 
could ſometimes overhear a few ſyllables, ſuch . 80. 
*lemn raſcal ;—academica! airs; — ſmoke the tutor 
company for gentlemen!' and other broken phraſes, bf 
which I did not ſuffer my quiet to be diſturbed; for they 
never pruceeded to avow indignities, but contented 
themſelves to murmur in ſecret ; and whencver 1 turae 
my cye upon them, ſhruuk into fiillnets. 5 
: 
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ccd. He was, however, deſirous of withdrawing from the 
„ a Wbicction which he could not venture to break, and 
„ede a ſecret appointment to afſiſt his companions in the 
» 0Werſecution of a play. His footman privately procured 
cyon m a catcall, on which he practiſed in a back-garret for 
lie Ao hours in the afternoon. At the proper time a chair 
gut ugs called; he pretended an engagement at Lady Flut- 
Ws, and haſtened to the place where his critical aſſo- 
hau tes had aſſembled. They hurried away to the the- 
3 (care, full of maligaity and denunciations againſt a man 
+ 08Whoſe name they had never heard, and a performance 
ua nich they could not underſtand; for they were reſolved 
o judge for themſelves, and would not ſuffer the town 
1,011; be impoſed upon by ſcribblers. In the pit they ex- 
ned themſelves with great ſpirit and vivacity; called 
pre er for the tunes of obſcene ſongs, talked loudly at in- 
as of Shakeſpeare and Johnſon, played on their cat- 


ct. b a ſhort preclude of terror, clamoured vehemently 
one the prologue, and clapped with, great dexterity at the 
Dou nt entrance of the plavers. 
„ 0088 Two ſcenes they heard without attempting interrup- 
c K. ea; but being no longer able to reſtrain their impa- 
35 tit WWence, they then began to exert themſclves in groans aud 
eres, and plicd their catcalls with inceſſant diligence, fo 
0! 10 at they were ſoon conſidered by the audience as di- 
- 1c11- WMurbcrs of the houſe; and ſome who ſat near them, ei- 
140% WMher provoked at the obſtruction of their entertainment, 
1 ©1- Sr deſirous to preſerve the author from the morti fication 
a de r ſeeing his hopes deſtroyed by children, ſnatched away 
ed 10 Weir inſtruments of criticiſm, and by the ſeaſonable vi- 
eon of a tick, ſubdued them inſtantancouſly to de- 
uc. WWency and ſilence. . 
ce, To exhilarate themſelves after this vexatious defeat, 
de. Whey poſted to a tavern, where they recovered their ala- 
iy; and after two hours of obſtreperous jollity, burſt 
*, Vf WPut big with enterprize, and panting for ſome occaſions 
the e fignalize their proweſs, They proceeded vigourouſly 
eatcd brough two ſtreets, and with very little oppoſition dit- 
aral Wierſed a rabble of drunkards leſs daring than themſelves, 
" hen rolled two watchmen in the kennel, and broke the 


windows 
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windows of a tavern in which the fugitives took ſheltet 
At laſt it was determined to march up to a row of cha 
and demolith them, for ſtanding on the pavement; i 
chairmen formed a line of battle, and blows were 
changed for a time with equal courage on both fides: 
laſt the afſailants were overpowered, and the chairme 
when they knew their captives, brought them home! 
force, 
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and was ſo much aſhamed of his ourrages 1 0 ur fon 
that perhaps he might have been checked in his! 1 % och pre 
lies, had not his mother, partly in pity of his deje l er p 
and partly in approbation of his ſpirit, relieved him f of 
his perplexity by paying the damages privately, anden 
couraging all animadverſion and reproof. mizht 

This indulgence could not wholly preſerve him fr thod v 
the remembrance of his diſgrace, nor at once rettore pande! 
confidence and elation. He was for three days Hef 
modeſt, and compliant, and thought himſelf neither! OVerec 
wiſe for inſtruction, nor too manly for reſtraint. dis 
his levity overcame this ſalutary ſorrow ; he bra ped | 
talk with his former raptures of maſquerade, _ WS the 
and frolics; bluſtered when his wig was not com There 


with eractneſi; and threatened deſtruction to à u as 


who had miſtaken his directions about the pocket. years 
knew that he was now rifing again above conta, 
and that this inflation of ſpirits would burſt out into { to be 
miſchievous abſurdity; I therefore watched him v2" 
great attention; but one evening, having attended! wy 


mother at a viſit, he withdrew himſelf, unſuſpefct 
while the company was engaged at cards. His vivact 
and officiouſneſs was ſoon miſſed, and his return imp 
tiently expected; ſupper was delaved, and conv la 
ſuſpzaded; every coach that rattled through the | 
was expected to bring him, and every ſervant that d 
tered the room was examined concerning his de parts 
at laſt the lady returned home, and was with great di 
culty prevented from fits by ſpirits and cordials. 7 
tamily was diſpatched a thouſand ways without (1c 
and the houſe tilled with diſtraction, till, as we were 
[iberati 


erating what further meaſures to take, he returned 
ma petty gaming-table with his coat torn and tis 
ad broken; without his ſword, ſnuft-box, ſleeve- but- 
s, and watch. 
Of this loſs or robbery he gave little account; bur, 
cad of ſinking into his former ſhame, en denvnured to 
port himſelf by ſurlineſs and aſperity: He was not 
de firſt that had played away a few trifles; and of 
bat uſe were birth and fortune if they would not ad- 
it ſome ſallies and expences! His mamma was ſo 
ch provoked by the coſt of this prank, that ſhe would 
ther palliate nor conceal it; and his father, after ſome 
cats of ruſtication which his fondneſs would not ſuffer 
n to execute, reduced the allowance of his pocket, that 
might not be tempted by plenty to profuſion, This 
thod would have tucceeded in a place where there are 
panders to folly and extravagance, but was now likely 
have produced pernicious conſequences; for we have 
overed a treaty with a broker, whoſe daughter he 
ms diſpoſed to marry, on condition that he ſhall be 
ped with preſent money, for which he is to repay 
Wc the value at the death of his father. 
ere was now no time to be loſt; a domeſtic conſult- 
aas immediately held, and he was doomed to pats 
years 1n the country | but his mother, touched with 
ears, declared, that ſhe thought him too much of a 
to be any longer confined to his book; and he there- 
begins his travels to-morrow under a French gas 


Jam, Sir, &c. 
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No, CXCVI. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY x, 11: 1 
iſco 
Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda ſecum r 
Multa recedentes adimunt. Hon. iſcip 
The bleſings flowing in with life's full ride, es al 
Down with our ebb of life decreaſing glide. þcaut 
Fxaxcis, aer t 
{trad 
BAXTER, in the narrative of his own life, has e ubt 
merated ſeveral opinions, which, though he thong sal! 
them evident and inconteſtable at his firſt entrance in He 
the world, time and experience diſpoſed him to chang. Ver 
Whoever reviews the ſtate of his own mind from 1183t e. 
dawn of manhood to its decline, and conſiders won. 
purſued or dreaded, lighted or eſteemed at different Ei tho 
ods of hi, age, will have no reaſon to imagine ſuch chang riend 
of ſentiment peculiar to any ſtation or character. EY pe 
man, however careleſs and inattentive, has convitm to 
forced upon him; the lectures of time obtrude theme rant 
upon the moſt unwilling or diſſipated auditor ; and, | his 
comparing our paſt with our preſent thoughts, we une 
ceive that we have changed our minds, though peri pdmitt 
we cannot diſcover when the alteration happened, or It i 
what cauſes it was produced, outh 
This revolution of ſentiments cecaſions a pere un. 
conteſt between the old and young. They who img en! 
themſelves entitled to veneration by the prerog2ti! onſid 
longer life, are inclined to treat the notions of be ch 
whoſe conduct they ſuperintend with ſuperciliouſac!s e 
contempt, for want of conſidering that the future an fro 
patt have different «pearances; that the d:{proper (ealu 
will always be great between expectation and en ebe c 
between new poſſeſſion and ſatiety; that the tru n 
many maxims of age gives too little pleaſure to le Nee. 
lowed till it is felt; and that the miſeries of life ents, 
be increaſed beyond all human power of endutanes nale; 
we were to enter the world with the ſame opinions u'. 
carry from it. Nals, t 
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We naturally indulge thoſe ideas that pleaſe us. Hope 

ill predominate in every mind, till it has been ſuppreſ- 

zie by frequent diſappointments. The youth has not yet 

liſcovered how many evils are continually hovering 

about us, and when he is ſet free from the ſhackles of 

iſcipline, looks abroad into the world with rapture; he 

ces an elyſian region open before him, fo variegated with 

beauty, and fo ſtored with pleafure, that his care is ra- 

her to accumulate good than to ſhun evil; he ſtands 

\ftrafted by different forms of delight, and has no other 

loubt, than which path to follow of thoſe which all lead 
qually to the bowers of happineſs. 

He who has ſcen only the ſuperficies of life believes 
rery thing to be what it appears, and rarely ſuſpects 
hat external ſplendor conceals any latent ſorrow or vex- 
mon · He never imagines that there may be greatneſs 
ithout ſafety, affluence without content, jollity without 


t pet 
* niendſhip. and ſolitude without peace. He fancies him- 
Erel elt permitted to cull the bleſſings of every condition, 
wind to leave its inconveniencies to the idle and to the ig- 
sen rant. He is inclined to believe no man miſerable but 


his own fault; and ſeldom looks with much pity upon 
alings or miſcarriages, becauſe he thinks them willingly 
pdmitted, or negligently incurred, 


* It is impoſſible, without pity and contempt, to hear a 

'outh of generous ſentiments and warm imagination, de- 
erpenſ ring in the moment of openneſs and confidence his de- 
mae ens and expectations, becauſe long life is poſſible, he 
a WF on liders it as certain, and therefore promiſes himſelf all 
of be changes of happineſs, and provides gratifications for 
nel; cry deſire. He is, for a time, to give himſelf wholly 
and e frolic and diverſion, to range the world in ſcarch of 
oper pleaſure, to delight _ eye, to gain every heart, and 
ond de celebrated equally for his pleaſing levities and ſolid 


tainments, his deep reflections, and his ffarkling re- 
artees, He then clevates his views to nobler enjoy» 
nents, and finds all the ſcattered exccllencies of the fe- 
nale world united in a woman, who prefeis his addreſſes 
o wealth and titles; he is afterwards to engage in buſi- 
dels, to diilipate difficulty, and oyerpower oppoſition ; 

O to 
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to climb by the mere force of merit to fame and prez. 


neſs; and reward all thoſe who countenanced his ite, 
or paid due regard to his early excellence. At laſt he 


will retire in peace and honour; contract his views tg 


domeſtic pleaſures; form the manners of children like 
himſelf; obferve how every year expands the beauty of 
his daughters, and how luis ſons catch ardour from their 
father's hiſtory; he will give Jaws to the neighbourhood, 
dictate axioms to poſterity, and leave the world an e. 
ample of wiſdom and of happineſs. 

With hopes like theſe he fallies jocund into life; to 
little purpoſe is he told that the condition of humanity 
admits no pure and unmingled happineſs; that the ex- 
uberant gaiety of youth ends in poverty or diſeaſe; that 
uncommon qualifications and contrarieties of excellent 
produce envy equally with applauſe; that whatever ad- 
miration and fondneſs may promiſe him, he muſt marry 
a wife like the wives of others, with ſome virtues and 
ſome faults, and be as often diſguſted by her vices a 
delighted by her elegance; that if he adventures into 
the "circle of action, he muſt expect to encounter men 
as artful, as daring, as reſolute as himſelf; that of 
his children, ſome may be deformed and others vicious, 
ſome mav diſgrace him by their follies, ſome offend hin 
by their inſolence, and ſome exhauſt him by their prot 
fion. He hears all this with obſtinate incredulity, 1nd 
wonders by what malignity old age is influenced, tliatit 
cannot forbcar to fill his cars with predictions of milery, 

Among other pleaſing errors of young minds, 1s tit 
opinion of their own importance. He that has not vt 
remarked how little attention his contemporaries c 
ſpare from their own affairs, conceives all eyes turn 
upon himſelf, and imagines every one that approaches 
him to be an enemy or a follower, an admirer or a h. 
He therefore conſiders his fame as involved in the event 
of every action. Many of the virtues and vices of you! 
proceed from this quick ſenſe of reputation. This 
that gives firmneſs and conſtancy, fidelity and diſintet- 
eſtedneſs; and it is this that Kindles reſentment for fit 

injuries 
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injuries, and dictates all the principles of ſanguinary ho- 
nour. 

But as time brings him forward into the world, he 
ſoon diſcovers that he only ſhares fame or reproach with 
nnumerable partners; that he is left unmarked in the 
obſcurity of the crowd ; and that what he does, whether 
good or bad, ſoon gives way to new objects of regard. 
He then caſily ſets himſelf free from the anxieties of re- 
putation, and conſiders praiſe or cenſure as a tranſient 
breath, which, while he hears it, is paſſing away, with- 
out any laſting miſchief or advantage. 

In youth it is common to meaſure right and wrong by 
tie opinion of the world; and in age to act without any 
meaſure but intereſt, and to loſe ſhame without ſubſti- 
uting virtue, 

Such is the condition of life, that ſornething is always 
wanting to happineſs. In youth we have warm hopes 
which are ſoon blaſted by raſhneſs and negligence, and 
gieat deſigns which are defeated by inexperience. In 
age we have knowledge and prudence without ſpirit to 
exert, or motives to prompt them; we are able to plan 
ſchemes, and regulate mealures; but have not tune re- 
naining to bring them to completion. 


———— 
No, CXCVII. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1752. 


Cujus vulturis hoc er't cadaver? Mar. 


Say, to what vulture's ſhare this carcaſe falls? 


F. LEWIsS. 
To the Rambler. 
Hr, 

Belong to an order of mankind, conſiderable at leaſt 
for their number, to which your notice has never 
been formally extended, though equally entitled to re- 
ard with thoſe triflers who have hitherto ſupplied you 
unh topics of amuſement or inſtruction. I am, Mr. 
Rambler, a legacy-hunter; and as every man is willing 
think well of the tribe in which his name is regiſtered, 
O2 | vou 
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you will forgive my vanity if I remind you that the le. T 
gacy-hunter, however degraded by an 1l-compoundg three 
appellation in our barbarous language, was known, az] hadl 
am told, in ancient Rome by the ſonorous titles of Ca 
tator and Hæredipeta. = Rr 
My father was an attorney in the country, who mar. nder 
ried his maſter's daughter in hopes of a fortune, wh“ tt 
he did not obtain; having been, as he afterwards diſco and t 
vered, choſen by her only becauſe ſhe had no bet Cying 
offer, and was afraid of ſervice. I was the firſt offspring he liv 
of a marriage thus reciprocally fraudulent, and TO ll 
could not be expected to inherit much dignity or gene- k 
roſity, and if I had them not from nature, was not likely „Tu 
ever to attain them; for in the years which J ſpent x all wi 
home, I never heard any reaſon for action or forbeat. preſen 
ance, but that we ſhould gain money or loſe it; nor ws go th 
taught any other ſtyle of commendation, than that M. ww 
Sneaker is a warm man, Mr, Gripe has done his bu dy dey 
f ſineſs, and needs care for nobody, profet 
. My parents, though otherwiſe not great philoſophen © la 
1 knew the force of early education, and took care that te PE. 
$ blank of my underſtanding ſhould be filled with impref ad en 
| ſions of the value of money. My mother uſed, upon a! cat ar 
q occaſions, to inculcate ſome ſalutary axioms, ſuch « vous 
| might incite me 10 keep wohat I had, and yet u 
could ; ſhe informed me that we were in a world wi at al 
all muſt catch that catch can; and as I grew up, ſtore To: 
my memory with deeper obſervations ; reſtrained me tron gui 
the uſual pucrile expences, by remarking that mas Ml...” 
little made a mickle; and, when I envied the finery d kd his 
any of my neighbours, told me, that Brag 2a; a ud me in 
dog, but Holdfajt was a better, ment 
I was ſoon ſagacious enough to diſcover that I was n ul 
born to great wealth; and, having heard no other nam? F pr 
for happineſs, was ſometimes inchned to repine at n et 
condition. But my mother always relieved me, b, . 
ing that there was money enough in the family, that 
was good to be of kin to means ; that I had nothing to ro 
Lie DI 


but to pleaſe my friends, and I might come to hold up 
my head with the beſt *ſquire in the country, þ 
Thi 
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Theſe ſplendid expectations aroſe from our alliance to 


ie 5 three perſons of conſiderable fortune, Mis mother's aunt 
LnGed 
i I attended on a lady, who, when ſhe died, rewarded 
= her Officiouſneſs and fidelity with a large legacy. My 
WE father had two relations, of whom one had broken his 
=_ [EI and run to fea, from whence, after an abſence 
e thirty years, he returned with ten thouſand pounds; 
air. and the other had lured an heireſs out of a window, who 
bene ing of her firſt child, had left him her eltate, on which 
prin he lived without any. other care than to collect his rents, 


refore id preſerve from poachers that gaine which he could 
"not kill himſelf. 


ket Theſe hoarders of money were viſited and courted by 
ns who had any pretence to approach them, and received 
rw | reſents and compliments from couſins who could ſcarcely 
er, 0 the degree of their relation. But we had peculiar 
t W. bantages, wh:ch encouraged us to hope that we ſhould 
** by degrees ſupplant our competitors. My father, by his 
rofethon, made himſelf neceſſary in their affairs; for 
ohen, £ failor and the chambermaid, he inquired out mort- 
mo and ſecurities, and wrox bonds and contracts; and 
el d endeared himſelf to the old woman, who once raſhly 

on e hundred pounds without conſulting him, by in- 
ch ming her, that her debtor was on the point of bank = 
lat | ptcy, and poſting ſo expeditiouſly with an execution, 
m_ all the other creditors were defrauded. | 

gore To the 'ſquire he was a Kind of ſteward; and kad diſ- 
„Fon euiſhed himſelf in his office by his addreſs in raifing 
ed he rents, his inflexibility in diſtreſling the tardy tenants, 
. d his acuteneſs in ſetting the pariſh free from burthen- 
s inhabitants, by ſhifting them off to ſome other ſot- 

8 ement, 

vas nt vulineſs made frequent attendance neceſſary; truſt 
ane Produced intimacy; and ſucceſs gave a claim to 
* nineſs; fo that we had opportunity to practiſe all 
y e of flattery and endearment. My mother, who 
ar M bor ſupport the thought of loſing any thing, deter- 
; to 0 ed, that all their fortunes ſhould centre in me; and, 
old uy le proſecution of her ſchemes, took care to inform me 


Q 3 that 


'Thek 
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that nothing coft leſs than good words, and that it is com. 
fortable to leap into an eſtate which another has got, 

She trained me by theſe precepts to the utmoſt duct. 
lity of obedience, and the cloſeſt attention to profit. A 
an age when other boys are ſporting in the ficlds, c 
murmuring in the ſchool, I was contriving ſome ney 
method of paying my court; inquiring the age of my 
future benefactors; or conſidering how I ſhould empley 
their legacies. 

If our eagerneſs of money could have been ſatisfied 
with the poſſellions of any one of my relations, they 
might perhaps have been obtained; but as it was impol- 
fible to be always preſent with all three, our competitor 
were buſy to efface any trace of affection which we might 
have left behind; and ſince there was not, Ga any part, 
ſuch ſuperiority of merit as could enforce a conſtant and 
unſhaken preference, whoever was the laſt that flattered 
or obliged, had for a time the aſcendant. 

My relations maintained a regular exchange of courte- 
ſy, took care to miſs no occaſion of condolence or con- 
gratulation, and ſent preſents at ſtated times; but had n 
their hearts not much eſteem for one another. The ſea- 
man looked with contempt upon the *ſquire as a mulkſcy 
and landman, who had lived without knowing the poiuts 
of the compaſs, or ſeeing any part of the world beyond 
the county-town; and whenever thev met, would talk 
of longitude and latitude, and circles and tropics; woul! 
ſcarcely tell him the hour without ſome mention of the 
horizon and meridian, nor ſhew him the news without 
detecting his ignorznce of the ſituation of other cout- 
tries. : c 

The 'ſquire conſidered the failor as a rude uncult! 
vated ſavage, with little more of human than his form; 
and diverted himſelf with his ignorance of all common 
objects and affairs. When he could perſuade him to ge 
into the field he always expoſed him to the fportimen, % 
ſending him to look for game in improper places; 3nd 
once prevailed upon him to be preſent at the races, 00 
m7 o might ſhew the gentlemen how a failor fat Up" 
a horſe. 
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cant, diſcovers of repreſenting his life as diſtinguiſhed by 
Nraordinary events, will not wonder that Captator 
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The old gentlewoman thought herſelf wiſer than 
both, for ſhe lived with no fervant but a maid, and ſaved 
her money. The others were indeed ſufficiently frugal ; 
but the *ſquire could not live without dogs and horſes ; 
and the failor never ſuffered the day to paſs but over a 
bowl of punch, to which, as he was not critical in the 
choice of his company, every man was welcome that could 
roar out a catch, or tell a ſtory. 

All theſe, however, I was to pleaſe: an arduous 
tak; but what will not youth and avarice undertake ! 
I had an unreſiſting ſuppleneſs of temper, and an unſati- 
able with for riches; I was perpetually inſtigated by che 
ambition of my parents, and affiſted occafionally by their 
inſtructions, W har theſe advantages enabled me to per- 
form, ſhall be told in the next letter of, 


Yours, &c. 


CAPTATOR. 


No, CXCVIII SATURDAY, FEBRUARY S8, 1752. 


Nil mibi das vivus, dicis poſt fata daturum, 
Si non inſanis, ſcis, Maro, quid cupiam. Maur. 


You've told me, Maro, whilſt you live, 

You'd not a lingle penny give, 

But that whene'cr you chance to die, 

You'd leave a handſome legacy: 

You muſt be mad beyond redreſs, 

If my next with you cannot gucls, F. Lewis. 


To the Rambler. 
Hir, 
OU, who muſt have obſerved the inclination which 
almoſt every man, however unactive or inſigniſi- 
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thinks his narrative important enough to be continue! 


Nothing is more common than for thoſe to teaſe the 
companions with their hiſtory, who have neither done na 
ſuffered any thing that can excite curioſity, or afford in 
ſtruction. 

As I was taught to flatter with the firſt eſſays af 
ſpeech, and had very early loſt every other paſſion in the 
deſire of moncy, I began my purſuit with omens of ſuc. 
ceſs; for I divided my officiouſneſs ſo judiciouſly among 
my relations, that I was equally the favourite of them 
all. When any of them entered the door, I went ty 
welcome him with raptures;. when he went away I hi 
down my head, and ſoinctimes intreated to go with bn 
with fo much importunity, that I very narrowly eſcape 
a conſent which 1 dreaded in my heart. When at 
annual entertainment they were all together, Ih P 
harder taſk ; but plied them fo impartially with carciics, 
that none could ch arge me with neglect; and when th 
were wearied with my fondneſs and civilities, I was al. 
ways diſmiſſed with money to buy playthings. 

Life cannot be kept at a ſtand; the years of innocent: 
and prattle were ſoon at an end, and other qualifications 
were neceflary to recommend me to continuance of kind. 
neſs. It luckily happened that none of my friends had 
high notions of book-learning. The ſailor hated to fee 
rall boys ſhut up in a ſchool, when they might more pro 
perly be ſeeing the world, and making their — 
and was of opinion, that w ben the firſt rules of arith- 
metic were known, all that was neccſlary to make a man 
complete might be learned on ſhip-board, The qui 
only inſiſted, that ſo much ſcholarſhip was indifpentably ll 
neceſſary as might confer ability to draw a leafe and re: 
the court-hands; and the old chambermaid decla: 
loudly her contempt of books, and her opinion that they 
only took the head off the main chance. 

To unite, as well as we could, all their ſyſtems, ! 
was bred at home. Each was taught to believe that 1 
followed his directions; and I gained likewiſe, as m 
mother oblerved, this advantage, that I was always it 
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the way; for ſhe had known many favourite children 
{at to ſchools or academies, and forgotten. 
TI As I grew fitter to be truſted to my own diſcretion, 


nuec, 
then 


dn. l was often diſpatched upon various pretences to viſit my 
. Wir: lations, with directions from mv parents how to ingra- 
tate myſelf, and drive away competitors. 
Fx | was, from my infancy, conſidered by the ſailor as a 
4. promiſing genius, becauſe I liked punch better than 
"> Wine; and I took care to improve this prepoſſeſſion by 
then Wi ontinual enquiries about the art of navigation, the de- 
10" WMerce of heat and cold in different climates, the profits of 


1"; WMrrade, and the dangers of ſhipwreck. I admired the 
3 courage of ſeamen, and gained his heart by importuning 
em for a recital of his adventures, and a ght of his fo- 
© ©" Whreign curioſities. I liſtened with an appearance of cloſe 
" * Whittention to ſtories which I could already repeat, and at 
erte cloſe never failed to expreſs my reſolution to viſit 
] Weifant countries, and my contempt of the cowards and 
'> ©" drones that ſpend all their lives in their native pariſh ; 
though I had in reality no deſire of any thing but money, 
erer felt the ſtimulations of curioſity or ardour of 
„ Wedrenture, but would contentedly have paſſed the years 
f Neſtor in receiving rents, and lending upon mort- 
_ 7 

11 The 'ſquire I was able to pleaſe with leſs hypocriſy ; 
1%" Wor really thought it pleaſant enaugh to kill the game 
Acne cat it. Some arts of falſc hood, however, the hunger 
/ 7 perſuaded me to practiſe, by which, though no 
ber miſchief was produced, the purity of my thoughts 
„s vitiated, and the reverence for truth gradually de- 
imyed. I ſometimes purchaſed fiſh, and pretended to 
ave caught them; I hired the countrymen to ſhew me 
artridges, and then gave my uncle intelligence of their 
aunt; I learned the ſeats of hares at night, and diſco- 
ered them in the morning with a ſagacity that raiſed the 
alder and envy of old ſportſmen. One only obſtruc- 
lon to the advancement of my reputation I could never 
ully ſurmount; I was naturally a coward, and was 
herefore always left ſhamefully behind when there was 


neceſſity to leap a hedge, to ſwim a river, or force the 
horſes 
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horſes to their utmoſt ſpeed; but as theſe exigencic; ds 

not frequently happen, I maintained my honour vg an. 
ſufficient ſucceſs, and was never left out of a hun, ed 

arty. fring 

The old chambermaid was not fo certainly, nor { 8" *P 

fily pleaſed ; for ſhe had no predominant paſſion but a 

rice, and was therefore cold and inacceſſible. She had tely | 
conception of any virtue in a young man but that of H 

ing his money. When ſhe heard of my exploits in n 

field ſhe would ſhake her head, inquire how much ke 

ſhould be the richer for all my performances, and lame 

that ſuch ſums ſhould be ſpent upon dogs and horſs, end; 

the ſailor told her of my inclination to travel, ſhe »; ther | 

ſure there was no place like England; and could :*" ſu 
imagine why any man that can live in his own count gut h 

ſhould leave it. This ſullen and frigid being I fo F* the 

means however to propitiate by frequent commend Ms, \ 

of frugality, and perpetual care to avoid expence. my ! 

From the ſailor was our firſt and moſt conſiderable n 

pectation; for he was richer than the chambermaid, a | wo 

older than the *ſquire. He was ſo awkward and bali uid a 

among women, that we concluded him ſecure from nths 
trimony; and the noiſy fondneſs with which be dn 

to welcome me to his houſe, made to imagine that e 
would look out for no other heir, and that we had MW © "<j 

thing to do but wait patiently for his death. But in ſtra 

midſt of our triumph my uncle faluted us one mor unc! 

with a ery of tranſport, and clapping his hand hard on em 
| ſhoulder, told me, I was a happy fellow to have a fri cover 
| like him in the world; for he came to fit me outt uted, 
voyage with one of his old acquaintances. Jude) g d h 
| and trembled; my father told him, that he beheve! cats 
| conſtitution not titted to the fea; and my mother bur now 
ing into tears, cried out, that ber heart would break owa 

ſhe loſt me. All this had no effect; the failor was u ed. 
inſuſceptive of the ſofter paſſions, and, without renn calt © 
tears or arguments, perſiſted in his refolution to make! not 

à man. ed 0 
We were obliged to comply in appearance; an nlult 

parations were accordingly made, I took leave of ll ©; 


trict 
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ends with great alacrity, proclaimed the beneficence of 
; uncle with the higheſt ſtrains of gratitude, and re» 
ced at the opportunity now put into my hands of gra- 
ring my thirſt of knowledge. But a week before the 
appointed for my departure, I fell ſick by my mo- 
s direction, and refuſed all food but what ſhe pri- 
tely brought me; whenever my uncle viſited me J was 
thargic or delirious, but took care in my raving fits to 
K incetſantly of travel and merchandize. The room 
as kept dark; the table was filled with vials and gal- 
pots; my mother was with diſhculty perſuaded not 
endanger her life with nocturnal attendance; my 
ther lamented the loſs of the profits of the voyage; and 
ch ſuperfluity of artifice was employed, as perhaps 
gut have diſcovered the cheat to a man of penetration. 
u the ſailor, unacquainted with ſubtleties and ſtrata- 
ms, was eaſily deluded; and as the ſhip could not ſtay 
my recovery, fold the cargo, and left me to re- eſtab- 
2 my health at leiſure. 
l was ſent to regain my fleſh in a purer air, leſt it 
uld appear never to have been waſted; and in two 
nths returned to deplore my diſappointment. My uncle 
ve my dejection, and bid me prepare myſelf againſt 
t year; for no land-lubber ſhould touch his money. 
A reprieve however was obtained, and perhaps ſome 
i ſtratagem might have ſucceeded another ſpring; but 
F ancle unhappily made amorous advances to my mo- 
rs maid, who, to promote fo advantageous a match, 
5 the ſecret, with which only ſhe had been in- 
ed. He ſtormed and raved, and declaring that he 
uld have heirs of his own, and not give his ſubſtance 
ets and cowards, married the girl in two days, and 
now four children. 
Cowardice is always ſcorned, and deceit univerſally 
efted, .I1 found my friends, if not wholly alienated, 
alt cooled in their affection; the ſquire, though he 
not wholly diſcard me, was leſs fond, and often in- 
ed when T would go to ſea. I was obliged to bear 
nſults, and endeavoured to rekindle his kindneſs by 
duty and reſpect; but all my care was vain, he died 
without 
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withont a will, and the eſtate devolved to the Jegi 
heir, 

Thus has the folly of my parents condemned me ty 
ſpend in flattery and attendance, thoſe years in Which! 
might have been qualified to place myſelf above hope « 
fear. I am arrived at manhood without any uſeful an 
or generous ſentiment; and, if the old woman fhould 


vith« 
ct 
tricit! 
N chi 
vou 
merel 


likewiſe at laſt deceive me, am in danger at once of beę Made 
gary and ignorance. pour 
ho | 

I am, &c. pot W 


CarTaATor, Ml 1: 
—— —  — fore h 


No. CXCIX. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, „n 


Decolor, obſcurus, vilis, non ille repexam meat. 
Cefariem regum, nec candida virginis ornat 


Colla, nec inſigni ſplendet per cingula morſu; qr 
Sed nova ſi nigri videas miracula 1axi, 4 g 
Tune ſuperat pulchros cultus, et quicquid Eois. 1 
Indus littoribus rubra ſcrutatur in alga. Kul, 
CLAUDIANY?, 1 by 
n | 
Obſcure, unpr:s'd, and dark, the magnet lies, f my | 
Nor lures the ſearch of avaricious cyes; rithou 
Nor binds the neck, nor ſparkles in the hair, oken 
Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair, een f 
But ſearch the wonders of the duſky fone, E 
And own all glories of the mine outdone, aned 
Each grace of form, each ornament of ſlate, TI 
That decks the fair, or digaities the great. am 
ce, 

To the Rambler. He 
g- 2 bee 
* nansfor 
THOUGH you have ſeldom digreſſed from moral ſi e be 
jects, I ſuppoſe you are not fo rigorous or cy ch gr, 
as to deny the value or uſefulneſs of natural philolopnaitate | 
or to have lived in this age of inquiry and exp<11"4 Vor, 
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zithout any attention to the wonders every day pro- 
uced by the pokers of magnetiſm and the wheels of clec- 
tricity, At leaſt, I may be allowed to hope that, ſince 
nothing is more contrary to moral excellence than envy, 
vou will not refuſe to promote the happineſs of others, 
merely becauſe you cannot partake of their enjoyments. 
in confidence, therefore, that your ignorance has not 
made you an enemy to knowledge, I offer you the ho- 
pour of introducing to the notice of the public an adept, 
who having long labourcd for the benefit of mankind, is 
pot willing, like too many of his predeceſſors, to conceal 
his ſecrets in the grave. | 

Many have fignalized themſelves by melting their 
fates in crucibles. I was born to no fortune, and there- 
fore had only my mind and body to devote to knowledge; 
4 the gratitude of poſterity will atteſt, that neither 
mind nor body has been ſpared. I have fat whole weeks 
#1thout ſleep by the ſide of an athanor, to watch the mo- 
picat of projection; I have made the firſt experiment in 
pincteen diving engines, of new conſtruction; I have fal- 
neleven times ſpeechleſs under the ſhock of electricity; I 
we twice diſlocated my limbs, and once fractured my 
cull, in effaying to fly; and four times endangered my 
fe by ſubmitting to the transfuſion of blood. 

ln the firſt period of my ſtudies I exerted the powers 
my body more than thoſe of my mind, and was not 
ithout hopes that fame might be purchaſed by a few 
"ken bones without the toil of thinking; but having 
cen ſhattered by ſome violent experiments, and con- 
rained to confine myſelf to my books, I paſſed ſix- and- 

ty years in ſearching the treaſures and ancient wiſdom, 

t am at laſt amply recompenſed for all my pertever- 
Juice, 

The curioſity of the preſent race of philoſophers hav- 
ig been long exerciſed upon electricity, has been lately 
ansformed to magnetiſin; the qualities of the loadſtone 
ave been inveſtigated, if not with much advantage, yet 
th great applauſe; and as the higheſt praiſe of art is to 
aitate nature, I hope no man will think the makers of 
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artificial magnets celebrated or reverenced above thr 
deſerts. 

I have for ſome time employed myſelf in the ſam 
practice, but with deeper knowledge and more extenſ1 
views. While my contemporaries were touching Ee” T 
and raiſing weights, or buſying themſelves with inclinz 
tion and variation, I have been examining thoſe quali 
of magnetiſm which may be applied to the accommodz 
tion and happineſs of common life, I have left to inf 
rior underſtandings the care of conducting the fall 
through the hazards of the ocean, and reſerved to my{cl 
the more difficult and illuſtrious province of preſerving 
the connubial compact from violation, and ſetting man. 
kind free for ever from the danger of ſuppoſitious chi. 
dren, and the torments of fruitleſs vigilance and anxious 
ſuſpicion, 

To defraud any man of his due praiſe is unworthy 
a -philoſopher; I ſhall therefore openly confeſs, that! 

owe the firſt hint of this ineſtimable ſecret to the Rabe 
Abraham Ben Hannaſe, who, in his Treatiſe of Precious 
Stones, has left this account of the magnet: The cas. 
* mita, or loadſtone that attracts iron, produces many 
bad fantaſies in man. Women fly from this ſtone, 
therefore any huſband be diſturbed with jealouſv, and 
fear left his wife converſes with other men, let hun 
lay this ſtone upon her while ſhe is aſleep. If the !s 
pure, ſhe will, when ſhe wakes, claſp her huſvand 
fondly in her arms; but if ſhe be guilty, ſhe will {31 
out of bed, and run away.“ 
\When firſt I read this wonderful paſſage, I could n 
caſily conceive why it had remained hitherto unregarce 
in ſuch a zealous competition for magnetical fame. 
would ſurely be unjuſt to ſuſpect that any of the Candi 
dates are ſtrangers to the name or works of Rabbi / 
ham; or to conclude, from the late edift of the Ro | 
Socictv in favour of the Engliſh language, that phil 
phy and literature are no longer to act in concert, J 
how ſhould a quality ſo uſeful eſcape promulgation, but 
by the obſcurity of the language in which it was de 
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rery ſide for keeping ſecrets which no caution nor ex- 

ence could ſecure from the all-penetrating magnet? Or, 

hy are ſo many witneſſes ſummoned, and fo many arti- 
ces practiſed, to diſcover what fo eaſy an experiment 
rould infallibly reveal? 

Full of this perplexity I read the lines of Abraham to 
friend, who adviſed me not to expoſe my life by a mad 
:dulgence of the love of fame; he warned me by the 
fate of Orpheus, that knowledge or genius could give 
po protection to the invader of female prerogatives; al- 
ured me that neither the armour of Achilles, nor the 
atidote of Mithridates, would be able to preſerve me; 
d counſelled me, if I could not live without renown, 

attempt the acquifition of univerſal empire, in which 
ie honour would perhaps be equal, and the danger cer- 
anly be leſs. 

[ ,aſolitary ſtudent, pretend not to much knowledge of 
eWorld, but am unwilling to think it ſo generally cor- 

pt as that a ſcheme for the detection of incontinence 
| 1 bring any danger upon its inventor, My friend 

as indeed told me, that all the women will be my ene— 
nies; and that however I flatter myſelf with hopes of 
fence from the men, I ſhall certainly find myſelf de- 
ned in the hour of danger. Of the young men, ſaid 

e, ſome will be afraid of ſharing the diſgrace of their 
nothers, and ſome the danger of their miſtreſſes; of 
noſe who are married, part are already convinced of the 

Achood of their wives, and part ſhut their eyes 
avoid conviction ; few ever fought for virtue in 
narriage, and therefore few will try whether they 
ve found it. Almoſt every man is careleſs or timorous; 
nd to truſt is eaſter and ſafer than to examine. 

Theſe obſervations diſcouraged me, till I began to con- 
der what reception I was likely to find among the la- 
les, whom I have reviewed under the three claſſes of 

ads, wives, and widows; and cannot but hope that J 
ny obtain ſome countenance among them. The ſingle 
adies I ſuppoſe univerſally ready to patronize my me- 
bod, by which connubial wickedneſs may be detected, 
ice no woman marries with a previous deſign to be un- 

athful to her huſband. And to keep them ſteady in my 
2 cauſe, 
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cauſe, J promiſe never to ſell one of my magnets tei at 


man who ſteals a girl from ſchool; marries a om if th 
forty years younger than himſelf; or employs the A 
thority of parents to obtain a wife without her own con. P'®P* 
ſent. the d 

Among the married ladies, notwithſtanding the infn tente“ 
ations of ſlander, I vet reſolve to believe that the orear of et 
part are my friends, and am at leaſt convinced that the whic 
who demand the teſt and appear on my fide, will s. fitted 
ply, by their ſpirit, the deficiency of their numbers; an lhe 1c 
that their enemies will ſhrink and quake at the hight « 12 
a magnet, as the ſlaves of Scythia fled from the {cours 

The widows will be confederated in my favour by * 


their curioſity, if not by their virtue; for it may be cb. 
ſerved, that women who have outlived their huſha 
always think themſelves intitled to ſuperintend the c 
duct of young wives; and as they are themſelves in v No 
danger from this magnetic trial, I ſhall expect them! 
be eminently and unanimouſly zealous i in recommending 
It, 

With theſe hopes I ſhall, in a ſhort time, offer to (ale 
magnets armed with a particular metallic com pane 
which concentrates their virtue, and determines the 
agency. It is known that the efficacy of the magnet, 
common operations, depends much upon its armature; 
and it cannot be imagined that a ſtone, naked or caled 
only in the common manner, will diſcover the virtues 
aſcribed to it by Rabbi Abraham. The ſecret of this 
metal I ſhall carefully conceal, and therefore am not at! aid 
of imitators, nor ſhall trouble the offices with ſolicitat 
for a patent, 

I thall ſell them of different ſizes, and various degree: 
of ſtrength. I have ſome of a bulk proper to be hung 
the bed's head, as fcare-crows; and ſome ſo ſmall that 
they may be eaſily concealed, Some I have ground in 
oval forms to be hung at watches; and ſome, for the cv 
rious, I have ſet in wedding- -rings, that ladies may nc. 
want an atteſtation of their innocence. Some I can pr 
duce fo fluggiſh and inert, that they will not act betor: 
the third failure; and others ſo vigorous and animat 
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hat they exert their influence againſt unlawful wiſhes, 
if they have been willingly and deliberately indulged. 
As it is my practice honeſtly to tell my cuſtomers the 
properties of my magnets, I can judge by their choice of 

he delicacy of their ſentiments, Many have been con- 
inſinu. — to ſpare coſt by purchaſing only the loweſt degree 
rene of efficacy; and all have ſtarted with terror from thoſe 
t the WY which operate upon the thoughts, One young lady onlv 
lab. fitted on a ring of the ſtrongeſt energy, and declared that 
s ade ſcorned to ſeparate her wiſhes from her acts, or allow 
aht e berſelf to think what ſhe was forbidden to practiſe, 
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immediate recourſe to lamentation and complaint, which 
though it can only be allowed reaſonable when evil; 0. 


mit of remedy, and then only when addrefled to th 


from whom the remedy is expected, yet ſeems even | 


hopeleſs and incurable diſtreſſes to be natural, ſince th 
by whom it is not indulged, imagine that they give 
proof of extraordinary fortitude by ſuppreſſing it; 


IT am one of thoſe who, with the Sancho of Cervantes, 


leave to higher characters the merit of ſuffering in 6. 
lence, and give vent without ſcruple to any ſorrow tha 
dwells in my heart. It is therefore to me a ſevere aggrans 


tion of a calamity, when it is ſuch as in the common 6 
nion will not juſtify the acerbity of exclamation, or ſu; 
port the folemnity of vocal grief, 


Vet many pains are 


incident to a man of delicacy, which the unfeeling world 


cannot be perſuade to pity, and which, when they ar 


ſeparated from their peculiar and perſonal circumſtance 
will never be conſidered as important enough to claim u. 
tention, or deſerve redreſs, 

Of this Kind will appear to groſs and vulgar app: 
henſions, the miſeries which I endured in a morning 
to Proſpero, a man lately raiſed to wealth by a lud 


project, and too much intoxicated by ſudden 3 N 


or too little poliſhed by thought and converſation, 
enjov his preſent fortune with elegance and decency. 
We ſet out in the world together and for a long nim 
mutually aſſiſted each other in our exigencics, as eit 
happened to have money or influence beyond his imm 
diate neceſſities. You know that nothing generally en 


dears men ſo much as participation of dangers and m 


* 


' 


10 


fortunes; I therefore always conſidered Profpero 5 
united with me in the ſtrongeſt league of kindnels, aud 


imagined that our friendſhip was only to be broken by 


the hand of death. I felt at his ſudden ſhoot of ſucceſs a 
honeſt and difintereſted joy; but as I want no part of hu 
ſuperfluities, am not willing to defcend from that equz 


liv in which we hitherto have lived. 


Our intimacy was regarded by me as a diſpenſation 
from ceremonial viſits ; and it was ſo long before | (a 


him at his ncw koule, that he gently complained of. 
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pezleft, and obliged me to come on a day appointed, I 
kept my promiſe, but found that the impatience of my 
friend aroſe not from any defire to communicate his hap- 
pineſs. but to enjoy his ſuperiority. 

When I told my name at the door, the footman went 
to ſee if his maſter was at at home, and, by the tardineſs 

f his return, gave me reaſon to ſuſpect that time was 
wen to delibe rate. He then informed me, that Proſ- 
pero deſired my company, and ſhowed the ſtaircaſe: care- 
fully ſecured by mats from the pollution of my feet. 
The beſt apartments were oſtentatiouſly ſet open, that 
might have a diſtant view of the magnificence which I 
was not permitted to approach ; and my old friend re- 
ceiving me with all the inſolence of condeſcenſion at the 
top of the ſtairs, conducted me to a back room, where 
he told me he always breakfaſted when he had not great 
company. 

On the floor where we fat lay a carpet covered with 
z cloth, of which Proſpero ordered his ſervant to lift 
up a corner, that I might contemplate the brightneſs of 
the colours and the elegance of the texture ; and aſked 
me whether I had ever ſcen any thing ſo fine before? I 
dd not gratify his folly with any outcries of admiration, 
but coldiy bade the footman let down the cloth. 

bat then ſat down, and I began to hope that pride 

glutted with perſecution, when Proſpero deſired that 

[r give the ſervant leave to adjuſt the cover of my 
chair, which was ſlipt a little aſide to ſhow the damaſk ; 
he informed me that he had beſpoke ordinary chairs for 
common uſe, but had been diſappointed by his tradeſmen, 
put the chair aſide with my foot, and drew another ſo 
haſtily, that I was entreated not to rumple the carpet. 

Breakfaſt was at laſt ſet, and as I was not willing ta 
ndulge the peeviſhneſs that began to ſeize me, I com- 
mended the tea; Proſpero then told me, that another 
ume I ſhould taſte his fineſt fort, but that he had only a 
very (mall quantity remaining, and reſerved it for thoſe 
nom he thought himſelf obliged to treat with particular 

pect. 

" Whit we were converſing upon ſuch ſubjeCts as ima- 
giuation 
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gination happened to ſuggeſt, he frequently digrefſ — 
into directions to the ſervant that waited, or made a fh end 
enquiry after the jeweller or ſilverſmith; and once, as | 
was purſuing an argument with ſome degree of earact 
neſs, he ſtarted from his poſture of attention, and or- 
dered, that if Lord Lofty called on him that moruing, 
he ſhould be ſhewa in the beſt parlour, 

My patience was not vet wholly ſubdued. I was wil. 
ling to promote his ſatisfaction, and therefore obſerved 
that the figures on the. china were eminently pretty, 
Proſpero had now an opportunity of calling for his Diel. 
den china: Which,” ſays he, I always affociate with 
my chaſed tea-kettle.” The cups were brought; I once 
reſolved not to have looked upon them; but my curio- 


ſity prevailed, When 1 had examined them a _ 

Proſpero defired me to ſet them down; for they who ©" 
were accuſtomed only to common diſhes, ſeldom handlet proc! 
china with much care. You will, I hope, commend WWF”? 
my philoſophy, when I tell you that I did not daſh lu | yp 


baublesto the ground. 
He was now ſo much elevated with his own greatnehs, 
that he thought ſome humility neceſſary to avert th: 


the 1 
are « 


glance of envy, and therefore told me, with an air 6! Cue 
ſoft compoſure, that I was not to eſtimate life by e. x 
ternal appearance; that all the ſhining acquiſitions hd, 
added little to his happineſs ; that he ſtill rememberes 188 
with pleaſure the days in which he and I were upon te 
level, and had often, in the moment of reflection, ben“ 
doubtful whether he ſhould loſe much by changing bu 
condition for mine. * 
I began now to be afraid leſt his pride ſhould, by 5 oy 
lence and ſubmiſſion, be emboldened to inſults that ceuid op 
not eaſily be borne, and therefore coolly conſidered hov | "uh 
ſhould repreſs it without ſuch bitterneſs of reproof a5 | " 


was yet unwilling to uſe. But he intecrupted my mad 
tation, by aſking leave to be dreſſed ; and told me, t 
he had promiſed to attend ſome ladies in the park, 

it I was going the ſame way, would take me in his cl 
riot. I had no inclination to any other favours, 4" 


therefore left him without any intention of ſccing 4 
, a0 .11, 
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ain, unleſs ſome misfortune ſhould reſtore his under- 
tanding. 
I am, &c, ASPER, 


Though I am not wholly inſenſible of the provoca- 
tons which my correſpondent has received, I cannot al- 
wether commend the keenneſs of his reſentment, nor 
encourage him to perſiſt in his reſolution of breaking off 
all commerce with Ins -old acquaintance. One of the 
golden precepts of Pythagoras directs, that a friend 

hould not be hated for little faults ; and farely, he upon 
whom nothing worſe can be charged than that he mats 
bis ſtairs, and covers his carpet, and ſets out his tinery 
to ſhow before thoſe whom he does not admit to uſe it, 
has vet committed nothing that ſhould exclude him from 
common degrees of kindneſs. Such improprieties often 
proceed rather ſrom ſtupidity than malice, Thoſe who 
thus ſhine only to dazzle, are influcnced merely by cut- 
tom and example, and neither examine nor are qualified 
to examine the motives of their own practice, or to ſtate 
the nice limits between elegance and oftentation. They 
are often innocent of the pain which their vanity pro- 
duces, and inſult others when they have no worſe pur- 
poſe than to pleaſe themſelves. 

He that too much refines his delicacy will always en- 
danger his quiet. Of thoſe with whom nature and vir» 
tue oblige us to converſe, ſome are ignorant of the art of 
pleaſing, and offend when they deſign to careſs ; ſome 
are negligent, and gratify themſelves without regard to 

the quiet of another; ſome perhaps are malicious, and 
feel no greater ſatisfaction in proſperity than that of 
railing envy and trampling inferiority. But whatever 
be he motive of infult, it is always beſt to overlook it; 
for folly ſcarcely can deſerve reſentment, and malice 1s 
puniſhed by neglect. 
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— Sanctus haberi 
Promiſſique tenax dictis factiſque mereris ? 
Agnoſco procerem , Tuy, 


Convince the world that you're devout and true, 

Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do ; 

Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 

A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. STEPNEY, 


POYLE has obſerved, that the excellency of manu. 

factures, and the facility of labour, would be mud 
promoted, if the various expedients and contrivanct 
which lie concealed in private hands were by reciproci| 
communications made generally known ; for there ar 
few operations that are not performed by one or ot} 
with ſome peculiar advantages, which though var of 
little importance, would by conjunction and concurrencs 
open new 1nlets to en ledge, and give new powers to 
diligence, 

There are, in like manner, ſeveral moral excellencic 
diſtributed among the different claſſes of a community, 
It was faid by Cujacius, that he never read more that 
one book by which he was not inſtructed; and he tha 
ſhall enquire after virtue with ardour and attention, . 
ſeldom find a man by whoſe example or ſentiments li 
may not be improved. 

Every profeſſion has ſome. eſſential and appropriate vir 
tue, without which there can be no hope of honour e 
ſucceſs, and which, as it is more or leſs cultivated, cot 
fers within its ſphere of activity different degrees of merit 
and reputation. As the aſtrologers range the ſubdur 
ſions of mankind under the planets which they ſuppot 
to influence their lives, the moraliſt may diſtribute then 
according to the virtues which they neceſſarily pradtile 
and conſider them as diſtinguiſhed by prudence or fat. 
tude, diligence or patience. 

So much are the modes of excellence ſettled by time 
and place, that men may be heard boaſting in one fire! 
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{that which they would anxiouſly conceal in another. 
he grounds of ſcorn and eſteem, the topics of praiſe 
ad ſatire, are varied according to the ſeveral virtues or 
des which the courſe of life has diſpoſed men to admire 
abhor; but he who is ſolicitous for his own improve- 

int mutt not be limited by local reputation, but ſelect 
m every tribe of mortals their characteriſtical virtues, 

id conſtellate in himſelf the ſcattered graces which thine 
izle 1n other men, 

The chief praiſe to which a trader aſpires is that of 

nactuality, or an exact and rigorous obſervance of com- 


„ea engagements; nor 1s . any vice of which he 
much dreads the imputation as of negligence and in- 
cel bility. This is a quality which the intereſt of man- 
e ad requires to be diffuſed through all the ranks of life, 


ut which many ſeem to conſider as a vulgar and ignoble 
rue, below the ambition of greatneſs or attention of 
t, ſcarcely requiſite among men of gaietv and ſpirit, 
ad fold at its higheſt rate hen it is ſacrificed to a fro- 
or a jeſt. 
Every man has daily occaſion to remark what vexa- 
as ariſe from this privilege of deceiving one another, 
he active and vivacious have ſo long difdained the re- 
unts of truth, that promiſes and appointments have 
ſt their cogency; and both parties neglect their ſtipu- 
tons, becauſe each concludes that they will be broken 
the other. 
Negligence is firſt admitted in ſmall affairs, and 
rengthened by petty indulgencies. He that is not yet 
dened by cuſtom, ventures not on the violation of 1 
nportant engagements, but thinks himſelf bound by 
word in caſes of property or danger, though he al- 
vs himſelf to forget at what time he is to meet ladies 
the park, or at what tavern his friends are expecting 
n. 
This laxity of honour would be more tolerable, if it 
ald be reſtrained to the play-houſe, the ball- room, or 
£ card-table ; yet even there it is ſufficiently trouble- 
ne, and darkens thoſe moments with expect ation, 
ret penſe, and reſentment, which are ſet aſide for plca- 
| ture, 
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ſure, and from which we naturally hope for unmine!y 


enjoyment, and total relaxation. But he that ſuffers 
ſlighteſt breach in his morality, can ſeldom tel! v1; 
ſhall enter it, or how wide it ſhall be made; whe 
paſſage is open, the influx of corruption is every 


ment wearing down oppoſition, and by flow deyices 


luges the heart. 


Aliger entered the world a youth of lively imagin 


tion, extenſive views, and untainted principles. } 
curioſity incited him to range from place to place, a 
try all the varieties of converſation ; his elegance of : 


dreſs and fertility of ideas gained him friends whereri 


he appeared; or at leaſt he found the general kindnef. 
reception always ſhown to a young man whoſe birth a 
fortune give him a claim to notice, and who has neith 
by vice or folly deſtroyed his privileges. Aliger »v 
pleaſed with this general {mile of mankind, and u 
duſtrious to preſerve it by compliance and officioun; 
but did not ſuffer his deſire of pleaſing to vitiate his in! 
grety. It was his eſtabliſhed maxim, that a pol 
never to be broken; nor was it without long reluCt: 
that he once {uficred himſelf to be drawn away frou 
feſtal engagement by the importunity of another co 
any, 
He ſpent the evening, as is uſual in the rudiments 


vice, in perturbation and imperfect enjoyment, and n- 


his diſappointed friends in the morning with confuf 
and excuſes. His companions, not accuſtomed to {ut 
ſcrupulous anxiety, laughed at his uneaſineſs, 
pounded the offence for a bottle, gave him coura 
break his word again, and again levied the 1 
He ventured the ſame experiment upon another foci! 
and found them equally ready to conſider it as a ve 
fault, always incident to a man of quickneſs and ya 
till by degrees he began to think himſelf ar libert 
follow the laſt invitation; and was no longer ſhockec 
the turpitude of falſchood. He made no difficu" 


to promiſe his preſence at diſtant places; and 
liſtleſſneſs happened to creep upon him, would fit 
home with great trauquillity; and has often furt.! 
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ſeep in a chair, while he held ten tables in continual ex- 
peclations of his entrance, 

It was ſo pleaſant to live in perpetual vacancy, that he 
on diſmiſſed his attention as an uſeleſs incumbrance a 
and reſigned himſelt᷑ to careleſſueſs and diflipation, with - 

out any regard to the future or the _ or any other 
motive of ation than the 1mpulic of a ſudden detire, or 
the attraction of immediate pleaſure. The abſent were 
immediately forgotten, and the hopes or fears felt by 
others had no influence upon his conduct. He was in 
ſpeculation completely juſt, but never kept his promite 
10a creditor ; he was benevolent, but always deceived 
thoſe friends whom he undertook to patronize or atliſt; 
he was prudent, but ſuffered his affairs to be embar- 
nfled for want of regulating his accounts at ſtated times. 
He courted a young lady; and when the Ws ron Were 
drawn, took a ramble into the country on the d ap- 
pointed to ſign them. He rciolved to travel, — lent 
his cheſts on ſhipboard, but delayed to foliow them till 
he Joſt his paſſage. He was ſummoned as an evidence 
n a cauſe of great importance, and loitered on the way 
til the trial was paſt, It is ſatd, that when he had, with 
great expence, formed an intereſt in a borough, his op— 
ponent contrived, by ſome agents, who knew his tem- 
per, to lure him away on the day of election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commiſſion of a 
moutand crimes, which others lefs Kind or civil would 
elcape. His courtely invites application; his promiſes 
produce dependence; he has his pockets filled with peti- 
tions, which he intends ſome time to deliver and enforce, 
us his table covered with letters of requeſt, with which 

he purpoſes to comply; but time flips imperceptibl 
away, while he 1s tither idle or buſy; his friends loſe 
their opportunities, and charge upon him their miſcar- 
rages and calamities. 

This character, however contemptible, 1s not peculiar 
to Aliger, T hey whoſe activity of imagination is often 
ſhifting the ſcenes of expectation, are frequently ſubject 
to ſuch ſallies of caprice as make all their actions fortui« 
tous, deſtroy the value of their friendityp, obſtruct the 

2 efficacy 
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efficacy of their virtues, and ſet them below the means 
of thoſe that perſiſt in their reſolutions, execute what 
they deſign, and perform what they have promilcd, 
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From no affliction is the poor exempt 3 

He thinks each eye ſurveys hun with contempt : 
Urmanly poverty ſubdues the heart, 

Cankers each wound, and ſharpens ev'ry dart. 


F. Lewis, 


AMONG thoſe who have endeavoured to promote 
learning and rectify judgment, it has been long 
cuſtomary to complain of the abuſe of words, which ate 
often admitted ro ſignify things fo different, that, inſtea 
of affiſting the underſtanding as vehicles of a ns 
thev produce error, diflention, and perplexity, becaule 
what is affirmcd in one ſenſe is received in anther, 

If this ambiguity ſometimes embarraſſes the moſt ſo— 
lemn controverfics, and obſcures the demonſtrations of 
ſcience, it may well be expected to infeſt the pompous 
periods of declaimers, whote purpole is often only to 
amuſe with fallacics, and change the colours of truth 
and falſchood ; or the muſical compolitions of potty, 
whoſe ſtyle is profeſſedly figurative, and whoſe art is ima. 
gined to conſiſt in diſtorting words from their origin 
meaning. 

There are few words of which the reader believes him: 
ſelf better to know the import than of powerty ; vet who- 
ever ſtudies either the poets or philoſophers, will tind 
ſuch an account of the condition expreſſed by that term, 
as his experience or obſervation will not eaſily difcorer i 
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be true. Inſtead of the meannets, diſtreſs, complaint, 
anxicty, and dependence, which have hitherto been com- 
bined in his ideas of poverty, he will read of content, 
mnocence, and cheerfulnets, of health and fafery, tran- 
quillity and freedom; of pleaſures not known but to 
men unincumbered with poſſeſſions; and of fleep that 
ſheds his balſamic anodynes only on the cottage. Such 
dre the bleſſings to be obtained by the reſignation of 
nches, that kings might defcend from their thrones, and 
generals retire from a triumph, only to ſlumber undiſ- 
turbed in the elyſium of poverty. 

If theſe authors do not deceive us, nothing can be 
more abſurd than that perpetual conteſt for w ealth which 
keeps the world in commotion; nor any complaints more 
juſtly cenſured than thoſe which proceed from the want 
of the gifts of fortune, which we are taught by the great 
maſters of moral wiſdom to conſider as golden ſhackles, 
by which the wearer 1s at once diſabled and adorned ; ; as 
luſcious poiſons which may for a time pleaſe the palate, 
but ſoon betray their malignity by languor and by pain. 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy un- 
envied, to be healthful without phyſic, and ſecure with- 
out a guard; ; to obtain from the bounty of nature what 
the great and wealthy are compelled to procure by the 
belp of artiſts and attendants, of flatterers and ſpies. 

But it will be found, upon a nearer view; that they 
who extol the happineſs of poverty, do not mean the 
lame ſtate with thoſe who deplore its miſeries. Poets 
have their imaginations filled with ideas of magnificence; 
and being accuſtomed to contemplate the dow nfal of em- 
pires, or to contrive forms of lamentations for monarchs 
in diſtreſs, rank all the claſſes of mankind in a ſtate of 
porerty who make no approaches to the dignity of 
crowns, To be poor, in the epic language, 1s only not 
to command the wealth of nations, nor to have fleets and 
armies in pay. 

Vanity has perhaps contributed to this impropriety of 
trle. He that wiſhes to become a philoſopher at a cheap 
ate, eahly gratifies his ambition by ſubmitting to po- 
erty when he does not feel it, and by boaſting his con- 
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tempt of riches when he has already more than he cs. 
10% 5. 


with ſplendour and magnificence, may talk hke Cow! 
of an humble ftation and quiet obſcurity, of t 


paucitv of nature's wants, and the inconveniencics 0 
like him, limit his deſires to 


fuperfuity, and ar laſt, 
five hundred pounds a year ; a fortune indeed not cx 
berant when we compare it with the expences of pride 


and luxury, but to which it little becomes a philoſopher 
to affix the name of poverty, ſince no man can, with 


any propriety, be termed poor who does not fee the greats 
part of mankind richer than himſelt. 

As little is the general condition of human life under 
ſtood by the panegyriſts and hiſtorians, who amuſe 


with the accounts of the poverty of heroes and {arc 
Riches are of no value in themſelves, their uſe is di. 


covered only in that which they procure. They are 
coveted, unleſs by narrow underſtandings, which cou 
found the means with the end, but for the ke « 


power, influence, and eſteem; or by ſome of leſs elevatct 
and refined ſentiments, as neccflary to ſenſual enjoy: 


menr. 
The pleaſures of luxury many have, without u 


common virtue, been able to deſpiſe, even when 2 if 


fluence and idleneſs have concurred to tempt them; 2 
therefore he who. feels nothing from indigence bur! 


Want of gratifications which * could not'in any (ther 


condition make conſiſtent with innocence, has viven 
proof of eminent patience. Ele:m and influence ev 
man deſires, but they are equally pleaſing and equa 
valuable, by whatever means they are obtained; 


whoever has found the art of ſecuring them without: 
help of money, ought, in reality, to be accounted ric), 


ſince he has all that riches can purchaſe to a wife ma- 
Cincinnatus, though he lived upon a few acres cu 
vated by his own hand, was ſufficiently removed fr 


all the evils generally comprehended under the nawe 
poverty, when his reputation was fuch, that the voice © 


his country called him from his farm to take abſolu 


Comma 


He who would ſhow the extent of his views, and 
grandeur of his conceptions, or diſcover his acquaintance 
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command into his hand; nor was Diogenes much mor- 
ned by his reſidence in a tub, where ne was honoured 
with the viſit of Alexander the Great. 

The ſame fallacy has conciliated veneration to the 

religious orders. When we behold a man abdicating 

ic hope of terreſtrial pofſctiions, and precluding himtelf 
by an wrevocable vow from the purſuit and acquiſition 
of all that his fellow-beings conſider as worthy of withes 
ard endeavours, we are immediately ftruck with the 
purity, abſtraction, and firmneſs of his mind, and re- 
gard him as wholly employed in ſecuring the intereſts of 
fururity, and dev ond of any other care than to gain at 
vhatever price the ſureſt paſſage to eternal reſt. 

Yet what can the votary be juſtly faid to have loſt of 
his preſent happineſs ? If he reſides in a convent, he 
converſes only with men whoſe condition is the fame 
with his own ; he has from the munificence of the 
foinder all the neceffaries of life, and is fafe from that 
dtitution which Hooker declares to be ſuch an im- 

liment to virtue, as, till it be removed, ſuffereth not the 
mind of man to admit any other care, All temptations 
to envy and competition are hut out from his retreat; 
he is not pained with the fight of unattainable dignity, 
bor 1nfulted with the bluſter of infolence, or the ſmile 
forced familiarity. If he wanders abroad, the fanc- 
ty of his character amply compenſates all other dif- 
nchons ; he is ſeldom ſeen but with reverence, nor 
ward but with ſubmiſſion. 

It has been remarked, that death, thoꝰ often defied in 

e held, ſeldom fails to'terrify when it approaches the 
ed of ſickneſs in its natural horror; fo poverty may 

lily be endured v hile aſſociated with dignity and re- 
uration, but will always be ſhunned and dreaded when 
£13 accompanied with ignominy and contempt. 
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Cum volet illa dies, quæ nil niſi corporis hujus 


Jus habet, jacerti ſpatium mihi finiat ævi. Ovid. 


Come, ſoon or late, death's undetermin'd day, 
This mortal being only can decay. WeELsSTEn, 
TE ſeems to be the fate of man to ſcek all his conſolz 
tions in futurity. The time preſent is ſeldom able u 
fill deſire or imagination with immediate enjoyment; and 
we are forced to ſupply its deficiencics by recollection or 
anticipation. 


Every one has fo often detected the fallaciouſneſs cf 


hope, and the inconvenience of teaching himſelf to er 
pect what a thouſand accidents may preclude, that, w! 
time has abated the confidence with which youth As ; 
out to take poſſeſſion of the world, we endeavour, or 
wiſh, to find entertainment in the review of life, and to 
repoſe upon real facts and certain experience, This 1 
perhaps one reaſon, among many, why age deliplits iu 
narratives. 

But ſo full is the world of calamity, that every our i 
of plcaſure is polluted, and every retirement of tranqu 
lity diſturbed, When time has ſupplied us with event 
ſufficitat to employ our thoughts, it has mingled ther 
with ſo many diſaſters, that we ſhrink from their r: 
membrapce, dread their intruſion upon our minds, 
fly from them as from enemies that purſue us with tos. 
ture 

No man paſt the middle point of life can fit down t 
feaſt upon the pleaſures of youth without finding ti 
banquet imbittered by the cup of ſorrow ; he may rev! 
lucky accidents and pleaſing extravagancies; ma! 
days of harmleſs frolic, or nights of honeſt feſtivity, \ 
perhaps recur; or, if he has been engaged in — 
action. and acquainted with agairs of difficulty and i! 
ciſſitudes of fortune, he may enjoy the nobler pleaſur: 
looking back upon diſtreſs firmly ſupported, dang: 
reſolutely encountered, and oppoſition artfully defeats 
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Fneas properly comforts his companions, when after 
the horrors of a ſtorm they have landed on an unknown 
an! defolate country, with the hope that their” miſeries 
will be at fom- diſtant time recounted with delight. 
There are few higher gratifications than that of reflec- 
ton on furmounted evils, when they were not incurred 
nor protracted by our fault, and neither reproach us wit! 
cowardice nor guilt. 

But this felicity is almoſt always abated by the reflec- 
tion, that they with whom we ſhould be moſt ple iſed to 
ſhare it are now in the grave. A few years mak? ſuch 
havoc in human generations, that we foon ſee ourtelves 
deprived of thoſe with whom we entered the worlel, aud 
whom the participation of pleaſures or fatigues had en- 
deared to our remembrance. The man of enterpri te re- 
counts his adventures arzd expedients, but is forced, at 
the cloſe of the relation, to pay a ſigh to the names of 
thote that contributed to his ſucceſs ; he that pail-:s his 
ite among the gayer part of mankind, has his reinem- 
brance ſtored with rengarks and repartees of wits, whoſe 
{ighthneſs and mer riment are now loſt in perpetual 
lxence ; the trader, vihoſe induſtry has ſupplied the want 
of inheritance, repin 25 in ſolitary plenty at the abſence of 
companions with ul om he had planned out amuſements 
for his latter 'years ; and the ſcholar, whoſe merit, after 
a long ſeries of eff: zcts, raifes him from obſcurity, looks 
round in vaia fro m his exaltation for his old friends or 
enemie s, whoſe a pplauſe or mortification would heighten 

us triumph. 

Among 1 Mart'al's requiſites to happineſs is, Res non 

ia labora, fel relifta—an eſtate not gained by induſtry, 

| « 1 fr by wherigance, It is nec eſſary for the comple- 
tion of every good, that it be timely obtained ; for what - 
ever comes at the cloſe of life, will come too late to give 
mu. h delight; stet all human happineſs has its defects. 
Ot what we do z0t gain for ourſelves we have only a 
faint and imperf , ꝛct fruition, becauſe we cannot compare 
te (flerence bu tween want and poſſeſſion, or at leaſt can 
| from it 1» conviftion of our own abilities, nor 
aur increaſe of | tif-eſtcem ; what we acquire by bravery 
Wy 
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or ſcience, by mental or corporal diligence, comes at [4 
when we cannot communicate, and therefore cannca 
Enjoy it, 

Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow its hap. 
pineſs from the time to come. In vouth we have nothing 
palt to entertain us, and in age we derive little from te- 
troſpect but hopeleſs ſorrow, Yet the future hikevik 
has its limits, which the imagination dreads to approach, 
but which we ſee to be not far diſtant. The lots of our 
friends and companiong impreſſes hourly upon us the 
neceſſity of our own departure; we know that the ſcheme 
of man are quickly at an end, that we muſt ſoon lic down 
in the grave with the forgorten multirudes of former a 
and yield our place to others, who, like us, ſhall be hy j 
ven a while, by hope or fear, . the ſui face of the 
carth, and then, like us, be loft in the ſhades of death: 

zeyond this termination of our material exiltence, ve 
are therefore obliged to extend our hopes; and almult 
every man indulges his imagination with ſomething which 
is not to happen till he has changed his manoer of being 
ſome amuſe themſelves with entails and fertlements, pro- 
vide for the perpetuation of families and honours, a 


contrive to obviate the diſſipation of the fortunes which 


it has been their buſhnels to accumulate; orhers, more 
reſined or exalted, congratulate their own hearts uf pon 
the. future extent of their reputation, the reverence of 
diſtant nations, aud the gratitude of unprejudiced rolle 
rity, 

They whole fouls are fo chained down to coffers and 
tenements, that they cannot conceive a ſtate in which 
they thall look upon them with lets ſolicitude, arc (cl- 
dom attentive or flexible ro arguments; but the vor 
of fame are «apable of reflection, and therefore mu be 
called to reconſider the probability of their expectations, 

Whether to be remembered in remote times be wort'ty 
of 4 wife man's with, has not yet been ſatisfactorily de- 
cided; and, indeed, to be long * - al can happen 
to to {mail a number. that the bulk of man! 
Jatle intereſt in the queſtion. T here is ne\ 
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renown. The neceſſary buſineſs of life, the immediate 
eaſure or pains of every condition, leave us not leifure 
beyond a fixed proportion for contemplations which do 


3 


7 * 
pad not forcibly influence our preſent welfare. When this 
*. racuity is filled, no character can be admitted into the 
c 4 a 

circulation of fame, but by occupying the place of ſome 


that muſt be thruſt into oblivion. The eye of the mind, 
* like that of the body, can only extend its view to new 
„ Wobjefts, by loſing fight of thoſe which are now before it. 

Reputation is therefore a meteor which blazes a while 

and diſappears for ever; and if we except a few tran- 
indent and invincible names, which no revolutions of 
opinion or length of time is able to ſuppreſs, all thoſe 
„tat engage our thoughts or diverſify our converſation, 
are every moment haſting to obſcurity, „as new favouritcs 
are adopted by faſhion. 

It is not therefore from this world that any ray of com- 
fort can proceed to cheer the gloom of the laſt hour. But 
futurity has ſtill its proſpects; there is yet happineſs in 
ee, which, if we transfer our attention to it, will 
ſupport us in the pains of difeaſe and the languor of 
„decay. This happineſs we may expect with confidence, 

becauſe it is out of the power of chance, and may be at- 
taned by all that fincerely defire and earneſtly purſue it: 
on this therefore everv mind ought finally to reſt. Hope 
the chief bleſſing of man, and that hope only is rational 
of which we are certain that it cannot deceive us. 


| ee 
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Nemo tam dives habvit faventes, 
Craſtinum ut poſſit hb1 polliceri. SENECA, 


Of Heaven's protection who can be 
So confhdent to utter th 
To-morrow I will ſpend in blifs ! F. Lewis. 


QEGED, Lord of Ethiopia, to the inha bitants of the 
world; to the ſons of Peſumptian, hum yity aud fear; 
and 
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and to the daughters of Sorrow, content and acquielW .nd re 
cence, the har 
Thus, in the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign, pole the bar 
Seged, the monarch of forty nations, the diſtribusot f ih e 
the waters of the Nile: At length, Seged, thy toils ae 45 u 
* at an end; thou haſt reconciled diſaſſection, thou hat In a 
ſuppreſſed rebellion, thou haſt pacihed the jealoulies of W.-6-4 to 
thy courtiers, thou haſt chaced war from thy contine, WM. 1tivare: 


4 
« 
and erected fortreſſes in the lands of thy enemies. All 
* who have offended thee tremble in thy preſence, and 
4 
o 


wherever thy voice is heard it is obeyed : thy throne 
is ſurrounded by armies numerous as the locuſts of the 
ſummer, and refiſtleſs as the blaſts of peſtilence: thy 


* 


* magazines are ſtored with ammunition, thy treaſua 


overflow with the tribute of conquered Kingdoms: 


nat {pre 


eds fra 
den * 
anoth 


Jing fou 


he ſenſe 
wort fr 


4 

plenty waves upon thy fields, and opulence glitten in quest 
* thy cities: thy nod is as the earthquake that ſhakes the Nercther 
mountains, and thy ſmile as the dawn of the vernal A erat 
* day. In thy hand is the ſtrength of thouſands, and lata t. 
* thy health is the health of millions : thy palace is glal- Wh of h 
« dened by the ſong of praiſe, and thy path perfumed by Nu or 
© the breath of benediCtion : thy ſubjects gaze upon thy eved; 
« greatneſs, and think of danger or miſery no more. Were aj 
* Why, Seged, wilt not thou partake the bleſſings thou und © 
beſtoweſt? Why ſhouldſt thou only forbear to rejoice e befe 
in this general felicity ? Whv ſhould thy face be. the; 
* clouded with anxiety, when the meaneſt of thoſe who Seved 
call thee ſovereign, gives the day to feſtivity and the Nad f. 
night to peace? At length, Seged, reflect and be wi. W;.,,1c; 
What is the gift of conqueſt but ſafety uh arc ich — 
collected but to purchaſe happineſs ?? er hi 


Seged then ordered the houſe of pleaſure, built on an ow. 


iſland of the Lake Dambea, to be prepared for his tc. "IE 


ception. I will retire,” ſays he, for ten days, fan Hach 
« tumult and care, from counſels and decrees. Lon; the 7 
quiet is not the lot of the governors of nations, but a 7 
ceſſation of ten days cannot be denied me. This thor: perf 
interval of happineſs may ſurely be ſecured from the 195 
* interruption of fear or perplexity, ſorrow or dif- g. 
« pointment, I will exclude all trouble from my avoir, . 294 
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and remove from my thoughts whatever may confuſe 
the harmony of the concert, or abate the ſwectneſs of 
the banquet : I will fill the whole capacity of my foul 


a with enjoy ment, aud try what it is to live w ithout a 
Late with unſatisfied.“ 

"ll In a few days the orders were performed, and Seged 
"> 0 Waſted to the palace of Dambea, which ſtood in an ifland 
nes, ultivated only for pleaſure; planted with every flower 
ul ſpreads its colours to the ſun, and every ſhrub that 
and eds tragrance in the air. In one part of this extenſive 
vic enden were open walks for excurſions in the morning; 
tue An another, thick groves, and ſilent arbours, and bub- 
tay ung fountains for repoſe at noon. All that could ſolace 
—_ ſenſe or flatter the fancy, all that induſtry could 
ns: Wort from nature, or wealth furniſh to art, all that 
0 Woaqueſt could ſeize, or beneficence attract, was collected 
wwe Wether, and every perception of delight was excited 
ed gratificd. 

ny lata this delicious region Seged ſummoned all the per- 
of his court who ſcemed eminently qualified to re— 
cor communicate pleaſure: his call was readily 
ed; the young, the fair, the vivacious, and the witty, 
"Were all in haſte to be fated with felicit ty; they failed 
92 {Wcund over the lake, which feemed ro fmooth its fur— 
„ec before them; their pallage was cheered with muſie, 
"* WJ their hearts dilated with expectation. 
1 WW eved landing here with his band of pleaſure, deter- 


acd from that hour ta break oft all acquaintance with 
content, to give his heart for ten days to caſe and jol- 
v, and then fall back to the common ſtate of man, and 
ſer his life to be diverliified, as before, with joy and 
ow. 


here he thould begin his circle of happineſs, He we 
the artiſts of delight before him, but knew not wh::; 
call, fince he could not enjoy one but by 8 
performance of another. He choſe and rejected, he 
ed and changed his reſolution, till his faculties were 
alled, and his thouchts confuſed; then returned ta 
& apartment where his prefence was czpected, with 
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He immediately entered into his chamber to conſider 
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languid eyes and clouded countenance, and ſpread the 


infection of uncaſineſs over the whole aſſembly. 
ſerved their depreſſion and was offended, for he toun 
his vexation increaſed by thoſe whom he expected 
diſſipate and relieve it. 
chamber, and fought conſolation in his own mind: 0 


thought flowed in upon another; a long ſuccetſion of 
the moments Crept impet- 


images ſeized his attention; 
ceptibly away through the gloom of penſvenels, 
having recov ered his tranquillity, he lifted up his he 
and aw the lake brightened with the ſetting tun: Su 
ſaid Seged, ſighing, 
6 ence; before Wc "have learned to ule it, we tind 1t at a 
„end. 


The regret which he felt for the loſs of ſo great a par 


of his firſt day, took from him all ditſpoſition to c 
the evening; aud after having endeavourcd, for 

of his attendants, to force an air of gaictv, ani! cx 
that mirth which he could not thare, he reiolved to rw 


is the longeſt day of "had in cu. 


He o- 


4 


He retired again to his private 


l 


his hopes to the next morning, and lay down to paitas 
with the ſlaves of labour aud poverty the blcitug d 


ſlcep. 

He roſe early the ſecond morning, and refolved no» 
be happy. He therefore fixed upon the gate of tbc 
lace an edict, 
days, ſhould appcar in the preſence of the king vr 
dejected countenance, or utter any expretiion of dilco 
tent or forrow, ſhould be driven for ever from the pale. 
of Dambea. 

This edict was immediately 
chamber of the court and bower of the gardens. Mu! 
was frighted away; and they who were before dane 
in the Tawns, or ſinging in the ſhades, were at vuce « 
gaged in the care of regulating their looks, that Ses 
might find his will punctually obeyed, and ſee none am 
them liable to baniſhment. 

Segcd now met every face ſettled in a ſmile; but 
ſinile that betrayed ſolicitude, tim: dity, and conſtraint: 
accoſted his favouri es with familiarity and ſoftucis; 
they durſt not ſpeak without premeditation, let tt: 


mo.. 


made known in cet, 


importing, that whoever, during mae 
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the ſhould be convicted of diſcontent or forrow : he propoſed 


1 
en erſions, to which no objection was made, becauſe 


nt WM objection would have implied uncaſineſs; but they were 


regarded with indifterence by the courtiers, who had 
12: 10 other deſire than to fignalize themſelves by clamorous 
One exultation : : he offered various topics of converlation, but 
nr obtained only forced jeſts and laborious laughter; and 


after many attempts to animate his train to confidence 
and alacrity „was obliged to confeſs to himſelf the impo- 
, eacc of command, and reſign another day to grief and 
„ alappointment. 
He at laſt relieved his companions from their terrors, 
nd ſhut himſelf up in his chainber, to aſcertain, by dit- 
ferent meaſures, the felicity of the ſucceeding days, At 
ſength he threw himſelf on the bed, and cloſed his CyCS, 
but imagined, in his ſleep, that his palace and gardens were 
overwhelmed by an inundation; and waked "with all the 
terrors of a man ſtruggling in the water. He compoſed 

mſelf again to reſt, — was affrighted by an imagmary 
ruption into his kingdom; and ſtriving, as is uſual in 
lreams, without ability to move, fancied himſelf betraved 
to his enemies, and again ſtarted up with horror and in- 
eignation. 

It was now day, and fear was fo ſtrongly impreſſed on 
his mind, that he could ſleep no more: he rote, but his 
thoughts were filled with the deluge and invalion ; nor 
was he able to diſengage lis attention, or mingle with 
"acancy and cale in any amuſement. At length his per- 
turbation gave way to reaſon, and he reſolved no longer 
to be harraſſed by viſionary. miſeries; but before this re- 
ſvlution could be completed, half the day had clapfed : 
he felt a new conviction of the uncertainty of human 


ſchemes, and could not forbear to bewail the weaknets 
of that being whoſe quiet was to be interrupted by va= 
nM pours of the fancy. Having been firſt diſturbed by a 

cream, he afterwards grieved "that a dream could diſturb 
him. He at laſt diſcovercd, the. his terrors and grief 


vere equally vain; and that to Joſe the preſent in . 
lug the paſt, was voluntarily to protract a melancho!y vi- 
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ſion. The third day was now declining, and Seged ag 


«0:4 


reſolved to be happy on the morrow. 


No. CCV. TUESDAY, MARCH z, 1752. 


——-\ lat ambiguis 
Mobilis alis hora, nec ulli 
Præſtat velox fortuna fidem. SENECA, 


On fickle wings the minutes haſte, 
Aud Fortune's favours never laſt. F. Le. 


O * the fourth morning Seged roſe carly, refreßhu“ 
with ſleep, vigorous with health, and eager with cu 
pectation: he entered the garden n attended by the prin: 


and ladies of his court, aud ſeeing nothing about £ M 
airy cheerfulnels, began to ſay to his hearts this 


* thall be a day of pleaſure,” The ſun played upon t th 


water, the birds warbled in the groves, and the 


quivered among the branches: he roved from v alk ' 


walk as chance directed him; and ſometimes liſtenc 

the ſongs, ſo netimes mingled with the dancers, 00 
times. let loole his imagination in flights of merrim 
and ſometimes uttered grave refleftions and ſentent 


3 


maxims, aad feaſted on the admiration with which the: 


were received, 


Thus the da rolled on without anv accident of vcr t- 


tion, or intrution of melancholy thoughts. All that 
_ him caught gladneſs from his looks, and the! 
F happinels conferred by himſelf, filled his heart u 
atafattion: but having paſſed three hours 1a this hare 
leſs luxury. he was alarmed on a ſudden by an univ: 
ſcream among the wo omen; and turning back, fi 
whole aflembly flying in confuſion. A young crocod 


8 
Lie 


had riſen Our of the lake, and was ranging the garden/i in 


wantoancis or hunger, Seged beheld him with inde 
tioa, as a diſturber - of his Felicity, and chaced him 


into the lake; but could not pertuade his retinue to ita! 
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or free their hearts from the terror which had ſeized upon 
them. The princefles incloſed themſelves in the palace, 
and could yet ſcarcely believe themſelves in ſafety. Every 
attention was fixed upon the late danger and eſcape, and 
no mind was any longer at lcifure for gay ſallies or care- 
cls prattle. 

Seged had now no other employment than to con- 
template the innumerable caſualties which lie in ambuth 
on every fide to intercept the happineſs of man, and 
break in upon the hour of delight and tranquillity. He 
had, however, the conſolation of thinking that he had 
not been now diſappointed by his own fault, and that 
the accident which had blaſted the hopes of the dav, 
might ealily be prevented by future caution. 

That he might provide for the pleaſure of the next 
morning, he reſolved to repeal his penal edict, ſince he 
had already found that diſcontent and melancholy were 
not to bc frigbted away by the threats of authority, and 
that pleature would only reſide where ſhe was exempted 
rom controul. He therefore invited all the companions 
of his retreat to unbounded pleaſantry, by propoling 
prizcs fur thoſe who ſhould, on the following day, dif- 
tinguiſh themſclves by any feſtive performances ; the 
tables of the antechamber were covered with gold and 
pearls, and robes and garlands decreed the rewards 
of thoſe who could refine elegance or heighten pleaſure. 

At this diſplay of riches every eye immediately ſpaik- 
led, and erery tongue was buſicd in celebrating the 
bounty and magnificence of the emperor. But when 
S-ved entered, in hopes of uncommon cutertainment 
from univerſal emulation, he found that any paſſion too 
ſtrongly agitated puts an end to that tranquillity which 
1s necefſary to mirth; and that the mind that is to be 

noved by the gentle ventilations of gaiety, muſt be firſt 
{noothed by a total calm. Whatever we ardently with 
to gain, we muſt in the ſame degree be afraid to loſe ; 
and fear and pleaſure cannot dwell together. 

All was now care and ſolicitude. Nothing was done 
or ſpoken, but with fo viſible an endeavour at perfec- 
ton, as always failed to delight, though it ſometimes 

2 forced 
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forced admiration : and Seged could not but obſcrrs 
with forrow, that his prizes had more influence than 
himſelf. As the evening approached, the conteſt grey 
more earneſt, and thoſe who were forced to allow them: 
ſelves excelled, began to diſcover the malignity of det 
firſt by angry glances, and at laſt by contemptuous mur. 
murs. Seged r ſhared the anxiety of the day ; f i 
conſidering himſelf as obliged to diſtribute with ex; 
juſtice the | prizes which had been fo zealouſly fought, hs 
durſt never remit his attention, but paſſed his time upon 
the rack of doubt in balincing different kinds of mem, 
and adjuſting the claims of all the competitors. 

At laſt, knowing that no exactneſs could ſatisfy tho 
whoſe hopes he ſhould diſappoint, and thinking that on 
a day ſet apart for happineſs it would be cruel to opprc!; 
any heart with ſorrow, he declared that all had leſt 
him alike, and diſmiſſed all with preſents of equal v, 

Seged ſoon ſaw that his caution had not been bbs to 
avoid offence, Thev who had believed themſelves 
ſecure of the higheſt prizes, were not pleaſed to be leve!- 
led with the crowd ; and though, by the liberality of 
the King, they received more than his promiſe had in! 
tled them to expect, they departed unſatisficd, becaui 
they were honoured with no diſtinftion, and wanted a 
opportunity to triumph in the mortification of their cn. 
ponents. * Behold here,” ſaid Seged, * the condition of 
him who places his happineſs in the happiness « 
* others 1“ He then retired to meditate ; and while the 
courtiers were repining at his diſtributions, ſaw the hit! 
ſun go down in diſcontent. 

The next dawn renewed his reſolution to be happr: 
but having learned how little he could effect by ſettled 
ſchemes or preparatory meaſures, he thought it beſt 10 
give up one day entirely to chance; and left every one t 
pleaſe and be pleaſed his own way. 

This relaxation of regularity diffuſed a general com- 
placence through the whole court, and the emperor ima- 
gined that he had at laſt found the ſecret of obtaining 11 
iaterval of felicity. But as he was roving in this careleh> 
aſſembly with equal careleſſneſs, he overheard one of |) 
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"Wl courtiers in a cloſe arbour murmuring alone: © What 
i © merit has Seged above us, that we ſhould thus fear 
and obey him; a man whom, whatever he may have 
formerly performed, his luxury now ſhews to have the 
"Wl © fame ueakneſs with ourſelves.” This charge affected 
him the more, as it was uttered by one v hom he had al- 
ways obſerved among the moſt abject of his flatterers. 
At firſt his indignation prompted him to ſeverity ; but 
— that what was ſpoken without intention to be 
"WH heard was to be confidered as only thought, and was 
2 perhaps but the ſudden burſt of caſual and temporary 
rexation, he invented ſome decent pretence to ſend him 
away, that his retreat might not be tainted with the 
breath of envy ; and after the ſtruggle of deliberation was 
paſt, and all deſire of revenge utterly ſuppreſſed, paſſed 
* evening not only with tranquillity but triumph, 
though none but himſelf was conſcious of the victory. 
The remembrance of this clemency cheered the be- 
zuning of the ſeventh day; and nothing happened 10 
diſturb the pleaſure of Seged, till looking on the tree 
that ſhaded him, he recollected, that under a tree, 
of the ſame kind he had paſſed the night after his defeat 
in the kingdom of Goiama. The reflection on his loſs, 
his diſhonour, and the miſeries which his ſubjects ſuf— 
tered from the invader, filled him with ſadneſs. Ar laſt 
de ſhook off the weight of ſorrow, and began to ſolace 
himſelf with his uſual pleaſures, when his tranquillity 
was again diſturbed by jealouties which the late conteſt 
for the prizes had produced, and which, having in vain 
med to pacify them by perſuaſion, he was forced to 
e nice by command. 
On the eighth morning Seged was aw akened early by 


fo 

% #2 unuſual hurry in the apartments; and enquiring the 
cauſe, was told that the Princeſs Balkis was ſeized with 

n- MI ſckneſs. He roſe, and, calling the phyſicians, found 

a. mat they had little hope of her recovery. Here was 

1 n end of jollity : all his thoughts were now upon his 

oo © . whoſe eyes he cloſed on the tenth day. 

vis duch were the days which Seged of Ethiopia had ap- 


propriated to a ſhort reſpiration from the fatigues of war 
and the cares of government. This narrative he has be- 


R 3 qucathed 
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queathed to future generations, that no man hereafter 


may preſume to ſay—* This day ſhall be a day v 


« happincls,” 


No. CCVI. SATURDAY, MARCH /, 1752. 


Propoſiti nondum pudet, atque eadem eſt mens, 
Ut bona ſumma putes, aliena vivere quadra, Juv. 


But harden'd by affronts, and ſtill the ſame, 

Loſt to all ſenſe of honour and of fame, 

Thou yet can'ſt love to haunt the great man's board, 
And think no ſupper good but with a lord. BowLEs, 


WHEN Diogenes was once aſked what kind of wine 
he liked beſt ? he anſwered—* That which 1s 
£ drank at the coſt of others.” 

Though the character of Diogenes has never excited 
any general zeal of imitation, there are many who te- 
ſemble him in his taſte of wine; many who are fruval, 
though not abſtemious ; whoſe appetites, though 109 
powerful for reaſon, are kept under reſtraint by avarice, 
and to whom all delicacies loſe their flavour whicn the, 
cannot be obtained but at their own expence, 

Nothing produces more ſingularity of manners and 
inconſtancy of life, than the conflict of oppoſite vices i 
the ſame mind. He that uniformly purſues any purpose, 
either good or bad, has a ſettled principle of action; ant 
as he may always find aſſociates who are travelling thc 
ſame way, is countenanced by example, and ſheltercd in 
the multitude; but a man aCtvated at once by different 
deſires, muſt move in a direction peculiar to himſelf, and 
ſuffer that reproach which we are naturally inclin-4 
to beſtow on thoſe who deviate from the reſt of the world, 
even without enquiring whether they are worſe or better, 

Yer this conflict of defires ſometimes produces Mn. 
derful efforts. To riot in far-tetched diſhes, or ſurtet 
with unexhauſted varicty, and yet practiſe the molt rigid 
economy, is ſuxely an art which may juſtly draw the c. 
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of mankind upon them whote induſtry or judgment has 
enabled them to attain it. To him, indeed, who is 
content to break open the cheſts, or mortgage the manors 
of his anceſtors, that he may hire the miniſters of excels 
at the higheſt price, gluttony is an eaſy ſcience; yet we 
often hear the votaries of luxury boaſting of the elegance 
which they owe to the taſte of others, relating with rap- 
ture the ſucceſſion of diſhes with which their cooks and 
caterers ſupply them, and expecting their thare of praiſe 
with the diſcoverers of arts and the civilizers of nations, 
But to ſhorten the way to convivial happineſs, by eat- 
ing without coft, is a ſecret hitherto in few hands, but 
certainly deſerves the curioſity of thoſe whoſe principal 
enjoyment is their dinner, and who ſee the ſun rife with 
no other hope than that they ſhall fill their bellies before 
it ſets, 

Of them that have within my knowledge attempred 
this ſcheme of happincfs, the greater part have been im- 
mediately obliged to deſiſt; and ſome, whom their firſt 
attempts flatte red with ſueceſs, were reduced by degrecs 
to a few tables, from which they were at laſt chaced to 
make way for others; and having long habituated them - 
ſelves to ſuperfluous plenty, wrowled away heir latter 
years in diſcontented competence. 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher ex- 
pectations than men of wit, who imagine that they ſhall 
never want a welcome to that company whoſe ideas they 
can enlarge, or whoſc imaginations they can clevate, and 
believe themſelves able to pay for their wine with the 
mirth which it qualities them to produce, Full of this 
opinion, they crowd with little invitation wherever the 
ſmell of a feaſt allures them ; but are ſeldom cncouraged 
to repeat their viſits, being dreaded by the pert as rivals, 
and hated by the dull as diſturbers to the company. 

No man has been ſo happy in gaining and keeping the 
privilege of living at luxurious houſes as ORG, who, 
after thirty years of continual revelry, has now eſta- 
blithed, by uncontroverted — his clawn to 
partake of every entertainment; and whoſe prefe:.ce they 
who aſpire to the praiſe of a ſumptuous table, are careful 

to 
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to procure on a day of importance, by ſending the ins. 
tation a fortnight before. 

Guloſulus entered the world without any eminent de— 
gree of merit; but was careful to frequent houſes uhr 
perſons of rank reſorted. By being often ſeen, he be- 
came in time known; and from ſitting in the ſame room, 
was ſuffered to mix in idle converſation, or afliſted 9 
fill up a vacant hour when better amuſement was no 
ready to be had. From the coffee-houſe he was ſome- 
times taken away to dinner; and as no man refuſcs the 
acquaintance of him whom he'ſees admitted to familia- 
rity by others of equal dignity, when he had been met 2 
a few tables, he with leſs difficulty found the way t9 
more, till at laſt he was regularly expected to appear 
wherever preparations are made for a feaſt within the 
circuit of his acquaintance. 

When he was thus by accident initiated in Juxury, 
he felt in himſelf no inclination to retire from a lite «t 
ſo much pleaſure; and therefore very ſeriouſly con{idered 
how he might continue it. Great qualities, or uncom— 
mon accompliſhments, he did not find neccflary ; for he 
had alrcady ſeen that merit rather enforces reſpect than 
attracts fondneſs; and as he thought no folly great: 
than that of loſing a dinner for any other gratiſication, he 
often congratulated himſelf, that he had none of that 
diſguſting "excellence which impreſſes awe upon great- 
neſs, and condemns its poſſeſſors to the foctery of thotc 
who are wiſe or brave, and indigent as themſelves. 

Guloſulus having never allotted much of his time 
books or meditation, had no opinion in pluloſophy « 
politics, and was not in danger of injuring his intereſt by 
dogmatical poſitions, or violent contradiction. If a di- 
pute aroſe, he took care to liſten with carneft attention; 
and when either ſpeaker grew vehement and loud, turned 
towards him with eager quickneſs, and uttered a ſhort 
phraſe of admiration, as if ſurprized by ſuch cogenc\ of 
argument as he had never known before. By this filent 
conceſſion, he gencrally pretervcd in either controvertilt 
ſuch a cenviction of his own ſuperioritv, as inclined hun 
ratl.er to pity than irritate his ac verfary, and 48 
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thoſe outrages which are ſometimes produced by the 
rage of defcat, or pctulance of triumph. 

Gulofulus was never embarraſſed but when he was re- 
quired to declare his 1 morn before he had been able 
to diſcover to which fide the maſter of the houſe in- 
cliacd; for it was his Uno "of rule to adopt the notions 
of thoſe who invited him. 

It will ſometimes happen that the infolence of wealth 
breaks into contemptuoutneſs, or the turbulence of wine 
requires a vent; and Gulotulus ſeldom fails of being 
ſingled out on fuch emerg: ncies, as ons. on whom any 
experiment of ribaldry may be ſafely tried. Sometimes 
his lordſhip finds himſelf inclined to exhibit a ſpecimen 
of raillery for the diverſion of his gueſt, and Guloſulus 
always ſupplies him with a {u bjedt of merriment. But 
he has learned to confider rudeneſs and indignities as fa- 
miliarities that cntit.e him to greater freedom: he com- 
forts himſelf, that thoſe who treat and inſult him pay 
for their laughter, and that he keeps his money white 
they enjoy their jeſt, 

His chief policy conſiſts in ſelefting ſome diſh from 
every courſe, and recommending it to the company, with 
an air ſo deciſive, that no one ventures to contradict 
him. By this practice he acquires at a feaſt a kind of 
dictatorial authority; his taſte becomes the ſtandard of 
pickles and ſcaſoning, and he is venerated by the pro- 
feſſors of epicuriim, as the only man who underſtunds 
the nicetics of cookery. 

Whenever a new ſauce is imported, or any innova- 
tion made in the culinary ſvſtem, he procures the earlieſt 
intelligence, and the moſt authentic receipt; and by com- 
municating his knowledge under proper inſunctions of 
lecrecy, gains a right of taſt ng his own diſh whenever 
it is prepared, that he may tell whether his directions 
have been fully underſtood. 

By this method of life Guloſulus has ſo impreſſed on 
his imagination the dignity of feſt ng, that he has no 
other topic of talk, or ſubject of meditation. His ca- 
lendar 1s a bill of fare; he meaſures the year by ſucceſ- 
ive dainties, The only common places of his memory 
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are his meals; and if you aſk him at what time an eres: 
happened, he conſiders whether he heard it after a diy. 
ner of turbot or veniſon. He knows, indeed, that tho 
who value themſelves upon {.nfe, learning, or pie: 
ſpeak of him with contempt; but he conſiders them 
wretches envious or ignorant, who do not know his hap- 
pincſs, or wiſh to ſupplant him ; and declares to | 

friends that he is fully ſatisfied with his own conduct, 
ſince he has fed every day on twenty diſhes, and pet 
doubled his eſtate. : 
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Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridenduss 


The voice of reaſon cries with winning force, 

Looſe from the rapid car your aged horſe, 

Left, in the race Cerided, le t behind, 

He drags his jaded limbs and burſt his wind. FRA. 


QUCH 15 the emptineſs of human enjoyment, that we 

are always impatient of the preſent. Attainment 
followed by neglect, and poſſeſfion by diſguſt; and th 
malicious remark of the Greek epigrammatiſt on mar- 
riage may be applied to every other courſe of life, that 
its two days of happincſs are the firſt and laſt. 

Few moments are more pleafing t! an thoſe in which 
the mind is concerting meaſures for a nt w undert:king. 
From the firſt hint that wakens the fancy, til] the hour 
of actual execution, all is improvement and prezets, 
t iumph and felicity, Every hour brings additions to 
the original ſcheme, ſuggeſts ſome new expedient to ſe— 
cure ſucceſs, or diſcovers conſequential advantages not 
hitherto foreſeen. While preparations are made, and 


materials accumulated, day glides after day througll 


elvſian proſpects, and the heart dances te the long ot 
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ene Such is the pleaſure of projecting, that many content 
i. MW t-mſelves with a ſucceſſion of viſionary ſchemes, and 
% er out their allotred time ia the calm amuſement of 
con'riving what they never attempt or hope to EXCccute. 
1 Otl ers, not able 10 feaſt their imaginaiion with pore 
2. Wl idcas, advance fomewhart nearer to the groilnels of ac- 
boa, with great diligence collect whatever is neceſſary 
, so their defiga, and, after a thouſand refearches and 
vet Ml conſultations, are ſzarched away by death, as they ſtand 
! procinetu waiting for a proper opportunity to begin. 
It there were no other end of hte than to find ſome 
i\equate ſolace for every day, I know not whether any 
dition could be preferred to that of the man who in- 
ves himſelf in his own thoughts, and never ſuflers 
txperience to ſhew him the vanity of ſpeculation; for no 
VHoner are notion; reduced to practice, than tranquillity 
d coafidence forlake the breaſt: every day brings its 
K, and often without bringing abilities to per rform it : 
Glniculties em' arrals, uncertainty p.rplexes, oppolition 
retards, cealure exaſperates, or neglect depreſſes. We 
proceed, becauſe we have begun; we complete our de- 
in, that the labour alrcady fpent may not be vain : 
ut as expectation gradu ily dies aw ay, the gay ſmile of 
dacrity dif pp. ars, we are compel! cd to implore {everer 
wers, and truſt the eve at to » P.HIENCE and conſtancy. 
When once our labour has begun, the comfort that 
mables us to endure it. is the proſpect of its end; for 
tough in every long work there are ſome joyous inter- 
vals of ſelf-app! lauſe, when the attention 15 recreated by 
unexpected fa: ity, and the imagination ſoothed by inci- 
dental excellencies, yet the toil with which performance 
ſuggles after idea is fo irkſome and dityulting, and ſo 
Ircquent is the neceſſity of reſting below that perfect on 
winch we imagined within our "reach, that ſeldom any 
man obtains more from his endeavours than a painful 
conviction of his defects, and a continual reſuſcitation of 
dehres which he feels himſelf unable to gratify. 
zl Sy certainly is wearine(s the concomitant of our un— 
of dertakings, that every man, in whatever he is engaged, 
wat les humiclt with the hope of change; if he has made 
ls 
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his way by aſſiduity to public employment, he tal; 
among his friends of the delight of retreat; if by the nc. 
ceſſity of ſolitary application he is ſecluded from the 
world, he liſtens with a beating heart to diſtant noilc+, 
longs to mingle with living beings, and reſolves to make 
hereafter his fill of diverſions, or diſplay his abilities on 
the univerſal theatre, and enjoy the pleaſure of diſtinc. 
tion and applauſe, 

Every deſire, however innocent, grows dangerous, as 
by long indulgence it becomes aſcendant in the mind, 
When we have been much accuſtomed to conſider a 
thing as capable of giving happineſs, it is not caſy to 
ſtrain our ardour, or to forbear tome precipitation in our 
advances, and irregularity in our purtuits, He that has 
cultivated the tree, watched the ſwelling bud and opening 
bloſſom, and pleaſed himſelf with computing how much 
every fun and ſhower add to its growth, ſcarcely itay: 
till the fruit has obtained its m. aturity, but de fears his 
own cares with eagerneſs to reward them, When we 
have diligently Jaboured for any purpoſe, we are willing 
to believe that we have attained it; and, becauſe we have 
already done much, too ſuddenly conclude that no more 
is to be done. | 

All attraction is increaſed by the approach of the at- 
tracting body. We never find ourſclves ſo deſirous to 
finiſh as in the latter part of our work, or ſo impatient 
of delay, as when we know that delay cannot be long. 
Thus unſcaſonable importunity of dilcontent may be 
partly imputed to languor and wearineſs, which muſt al- 
ways oppreſs thoſe more whole toil has been longer con- 
tinued ; but the greater part uſually proceeds from fre- 
quent contemplation of that caſe which is now conſidere 
as within reach, and which, when it has once flattered 
our hopes, we cannot ſuffer to be withheld. 

In ſome of the nobleſt compoſitions of wit, the con- 
cluſion falls below the vigour and ſpirit of the firſt boo 
and, as a genius is not to be degraded by the imputation 
of human failings, the cauſe of this declenſion is com- 
- monly ſought in the ſtructure of the work; and plauſibic 


reaſons are given why in the defective part lets ornament 
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was neceſſary, or leſs could be admitted. But, perhaps, 
the author would have confeſſed that his fancy was 
tired, and his perſeverance broken; that he knew his 
deſign to be unfiniſhed, but that, when he ſaw the end 
ſo near, he could no longer refuſe to be at reſt. 

Againſt the inſtillations of this frigid opiate, the heart 
ſhould be ſecured by all the conſiderations which once 
concurred to kindle the ardour of enterprize. Whatever 
motive firſt incited action, has ſtill greater force to ſtimu- 
late perſeverance; ſince he that might have lain till at firſt 


in blameleſs obſcurity, cannot afterwards deſiſt but with 


infamy and reproach. He whom a doubtful promiſe of 
diſtant good could encourage to ſet difficulties at defiance, 
ought not to remit his vigour when he has almoſt ob= 
tained his recompenſe. To faint or loiter when only 
the laſt efforts are required, is to ſteer the ſhip through 
tempeſts, and abandon it to the winds in ſight of land; 
it is to break the ground and ſcatter the ſeed, and at laſt 
to negleCt the harveſt. ; 

The maſters of rhetoric direct, that the moſt forcible 
arguments be produced in the latter part of an oration, 
"I they ſhould be effaced or perplexed by ſupervenient 
images. This precept may be juſtly extended to the ſe- 
ries of life; nothing is ended with honour which does not 
conclude better than it began. It is not ſufficient to 
maintain the firſt vigour; for excellence loſes its effect 
upon the mind by cuſtom, as light after a time ceaſes to 
dazzle, Admiration muſt be continued by that novelty 
which firſt produced it, and how much ſoever is given, 
there muſt always be reaſon to imagine that more re- 
Mains, of 
We not only are moſt ſenſible of the laſt impreſſions, 
but ſuch is the unwillingneſs of mankind to admit tran- 
ſcendent merit, that, though it be difficult to obliterate 
the reproach of miſcarriages by any ſubſequent atchieve- 
ment, however illuſtrious, yet the reputation raiſed by a 
long train of ſucceſs may be finally ruined by a ſingle 
failure; for weakneſs or error will be always remembered 
by that malice and envy which it gratifies. 

For the prevention of that diſgrace, which laſhtude 


and negligence may bring at laſt upon the greateſt per- 
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formances, it is neceſſary to proportion carefully our la- 
| bour to our ſtrength, If the defign compriſes many 
parts, equally eſſential, and therefore not to be ſeparated, 

the only time for caution is before we engage; the pow. 

ers of the mind muſt be then impartially eſtimated, and 
it muſt be remembered, that not to complete the plan i, 
not to have begun it; and, that nothing is done whilz 
any thing is omitted, 

But, if the taſk conſiſts in the repetition of ſingle acts, 
no one of which derives its eſhcacy from the reſt, it may 
be attempted with leſs ſcruple, becauſe there is always 
opportunity to retreat with honour. The danger i; 
only, leſt we expect from the world the indulgence with 
which moſt are diſpoſed to treat themſelves; and in the 
hour of liſtleſſneſs imagine, that the diligence of one day 
will atone for the idleneſs of another, and that applauſe 
begun by approbation will be continued by habit. 

He that is himſelf weary will ſoon weary the public. 
Let him therefore lay down his employment, whatever 
it be, who can no longer exert his former activity or at- 
tention; let him not endeavour to ſtruggle with cenſure, 
or obſtinately infeſt the ſtage till a general hiſs command: 
him to depart. 
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Be gone, ye blockheads, Heraclitus cries, 
And leave my labours to the learn'd and wiſe; 
By wit, by knowledge, ſtudious to be read, 

I ſcorn the multitude, alive and dead. 


TIME. which puts an end to all human pleaſures and 
ſorrows, has likewiſe concluded the labours of the 
Rambler, Having ſupported, for two years, the an xu 
CINP49” 
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employment of a periodical writer, and multiplied my 
eſſays to four volumes, I have now determined to defift. + 

The reaſons of this reſolution it is of little importance 
to declare, ſince juſtification is unneceſſary when no ob- 
jeftion is made. I am far from ſuppoſing, that the ceſ- 
ſation of my performances will raiſe any enquiry, for I 
have never been much a favourite of the public, nor can 
boaſt that, in the progreſs of my undertaking I have 
been animated by the rewards of the liberal, the careſſes 
of the great, or the praiſes of the eminent. 

But I have no deſign to gratify pride by ſubmiſſion, or 
malice by lamentation; nor think it reaſonable to com- 
plain of neglect from thoſe whoſe regard I never ſoli- 
cited. If I have not been diſtinguiſhed by the diſtributors 
of literary honours, I have ſeldom deſcended to the arts 
by which favour is obtained. I have ſeen the meteors of 
faſhion riſe and fall, without any attempt to add a mo- 
ment to their duration, I have never complied with 
temporary curioſity, nor enabled my readers to diſcuſs 
the topic of the Gay 3 I have rarely exemplified my aſ- 
ſertions by living characters; in my papers no man could 
look for cenſures of his enemies, or praiſes of himſelf ; 
and they only were expected to peruſe them, whoſe paſ- 
ſions left them leiſure for abſtracted truth, and whom 
virtue could pleaſe by its naked dignity. 

To ſome, however, I am indebted for encouragement, 
and to others for aſſiſtance. The number of my friends 
was never great, but they have been ſuch as would not 
ſuffer me to think that I was writing in vain; and I did 
not feel much dejection from the want of popularity. 

My obligations having not been frequent, my acknow- 
ledgments may be ſoon diſparched. I can reſtore to all 
my correſpondents their productions, with little diminu- 
tion of the bulk of my - volumes, though not without 
the loſs of ſome pieccs to which particular honours have 
been paid, 

The parts from which I claim no other praiſe than 
that of having given them an opportunity of appearing, are 
the four billets in the tenth paper, the ſecond letter in the 
Sfteenth, the thartieth, the forty-fourth, the ninety · ſe 
2 venth. 
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venth, and the hundredth papers, and the ſecond letter in 
the hundred-and-ſeventh. 

Having thus deprived myſelf of many excuſes which 
candour might have admitted for the inequality of my 
compoſitions, being no longer able to alledge the neceſſity 
of gratifying correſpondents, the importunity with which 
publication was ſclicited, or obſtinacy with which cor. 
rection was rejected, I muſt remain accountable for al! 
my faults, and ſubmit without ſubterfuge, to the cen- 
ſures of criticiſmz which, however, I ſhall not endca- 
vour to ſoften by a formal deprecation, or to overbear by 
the influence of a patron. The ſupplicatioas of an au- 
thor never yet reprieved him a moment from oblivion ; 
and, though greatneſs has ſomerimes ſheltered guilt, it 
can afford no protection to ignorance or dulneſs. Ha- 
ving hitherto attempted only the propayation of truth, 
Iwill not at laſt violate it by the confeſſion of terror; 
which I do not feel: having laboured to maintain the 
dignity of virtue, I will not now degrade it by the mean- 
nels of dedication. 

The ſeeming vanity with which I have ſometime; 
ſpoken of myſelf, would perhaps require an apology, 
were it not extenuated by the example of thoſe who 
have publiſhed eſſays bel me, and by the privilege 
which every nameleſs writer has been hitherto allowed, 
A maſk,” ſays Caſtiglione, confers a right of acting 
and ſpeaking with leſs reſtraint, even when the wearer 
© happens to be known.“ He that is diſcovered without 
his own conſent, may claim ſome indulgence, and can- 
not be rigorouſly called to juſtify thoſe ſallies or frolics 
which his diſguiſe muſt prove him deſirous to conceal, 

But I have been cautious leſt this offence ſhould be 
frequently or groſsly committed; for, as one of the ph 
loſophers directs us to live with a friend as with one that 
is ſome time to become an enemy, I have always thought 
it the duty of an anonymous author to write as if he 
expected to be hereafter known. 

I am willing to flatter myſelf with hopes, that.“) 
collecting theſe papers, I am not preparing for my fu- 
ture life either ſhame or repentance, That all are har. 
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pily imagined, or accurately poliſhed, that the ſame ſen- 
timents have not ſometimes recurred, or the ſame ex- 
preſſions been too frequently repeated, I have not confi- 
dence in my abilities ſufhcicat ro warrant, He that 
condemns himſelf to compoſe on a ſtated day, will often 
bring to his taſk an attention diſſipated, a memory em- 
barraſſed, an imagination overwhelmed, a mind diſtracted 
with anxieties, a body languiſhing with difeaſe : he will 
labour on a barren topic till it is too late to change it; 
or, in the ardour of invention, diffuſe his thoughts into 
wild exuberance, which the prefling hour of publication 
cannot ſuffer judgment to examine or reduce. 

Whatever ſhall be the final ſentence of mankind, I 
have at leaſt endeavoured to deſerve their kindneſs. I 
have laboured to refine our language to grammatical pu- 
rity, and to clear it from colloquial barbariſms, licen- 
tious idioms, and irregular combinations. Something, 
perhaps, I have added to the elegance of its conſtruction, 
and ſomething to the harmony of its cadence, When 
common words were leſs pleaſing to the ear, or leſs diſ- 
tinct in their ſignification, J have familiarized the terms 
of philoſophy by applying them to popular ideas, but 
have rarely admitted any word not authorized by former 
writers ; for I believe that whoever knows the Englith 
tongue in its preſent extent, will be able to expreſs his 
thoughts without further help from other nations. 

As it has been my principal deſign to inculcate wiſdom 
or piety, I have allotted few papers to the idle ſports of 
imagination. Some, perhaps, may be found, of which 
the higheſt excellence is harmleſs merriment; but 
ſcarcely any man is ſo ſteadily ſerious as not complain 
that the ſcverity of dictatorial inſtruction has been 
too ſeldom relieved, and that he is driven by the ſtern- 
neſs of the Rambler's plaloſophy to more cheerful and 
airy companions, 

Next to the excurſions of fancy are the diſquiſitions of 
criticiſm, which, in my opinion, is only to be ranked, 
among the ſubordinate and inſtrumental arts. Arbitrary 
deciſion and general exclamation I have carefully avoided, 
by alerting nothing _ a reaſon, and 1 
; 3 1 
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all my principles of judgment on unalterable and evident 
truth. | 

In the pictures of life I have never been ſo ſtudious of 
novelty or ſurprize, as to depart wholly from all re- 
ſemblance : a fault which writers deſervedly celebrated 
frequently commit, that they may raiſe, as the occaſion 
requires, either mirth or abhorrence. Some enlarge- 
ment may be allowed to declamation, and ſome exayye- 
ration to burleſque; but as they deviate further from 
reality, they become leſs uſeful, becauſe their leſſons 
will fail of application. The mind of the reader 1s car- 
ried away from the contemplation of his own manners ; 
he finds in himſelf no likeneſs to the phantom before 
him ; and though he laughs or rages, is not reformed. 

The eſſays profeſſedly ſerious, if I have been able to 
execute my own intentions, will be found exactly con- 
formable to the precepts of Chriſtianity, without any 
accommodation to the licentiouſneſs and levaty: of the 
preſent age. I therefore look back on this part of my 
work with pleaſure, which no blame or praife of man 
mall diminiſh or augment. I ſhall never envy he ho- 
nours which wit and learning obtain in any other caulc, 
if I can be numbered among the writers who have given 
ardour to virtue, and confidence to truth. 


a WE / 1 
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Celeſti ii pow' ro] that piety regard; 
From you my labours wait their laſt reward. 


THE END, 
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